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THE BEL AIR 4-DOOR SEDAN 





Chevrolet’s 3 new engines 





put new fun under your foot 


and a great big grin on your face! 


You’ll want to read about the new V8 


and two new 6’s here. 





But it’s even better to let them speak 


for themselves on the road. 


Motoramic 
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You’ve got the greatest choice going in the Motoramic Chevrolet! 


Would you like to boss the new “‘Turbo-Fire V8”’ around .. . 





strictly in charge when the light flashes green . . . calm and confi- 
dent when the road snakes up a steep grade? (Easy does it— 
you’re handling 162 “horses” with an 8 to 1 compression ratio!) 
Or would you prefer the equally thrilling performance of one 


of the two new 6's? There’s the new ‘‘Blue-Flame 136°’ teamed 











with the extra-cost option of a smoother Powerglide. And the new 


**Blue-Flame 123” with either the new standard transmission or 





the extra-cost option of new Touch-Down Overdrive. See 








why Chevrolet is stealing the thunder from the high-priced cars? 
It has that high-priced, high-fashion look and everything good 
that goes with it—power, drives, ride, handling ease, everything. 
Let your Chevrolet dealer demonstrate how Chevrolet and 
General Motors have started a whole new age of low-cost motoring! 


. » Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


More than a new car...a new concept of low-cost motoring! 
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Newest Fiction 
Smash-Hit! 

Pub. edition, 
' $3.95 


Brand-New! Most 
Beautiful and Useful 
Decorating Book Ever 

Published. Actually 

Measures 10%" x 14"! 

iti 4 . — da 
Pub. edition, $6.95 DTH] Ladies” Home Journol INTERI- LOVE I$ ETERNAL by. Irving 
> Sti OR DECORATION by Elizabeth Stone. New #1 best-selling nov- 
. Halsey. Work home miracles el... the true love story of Ab- 


with this big manual ! 237 pages, raham Lincoln and Mary Todd. 
400 pictures, dozens in full color! By the author of Immortal Wife. 




















KATHERINE by Anya Seton. 
Newest best-seller by the author 
of Dragonw7co—* novel about 
Katherine of England and the 
love affair that changed history. 


























Major 
American 
Novel 
Pub. edition, 










of thege fine 
new booke 1f 


, (Value up to $24.45 E 
in publishers’ editions ) 


youre for only 


0 


when you join the Literary Guild 
and agree to take as few as 3 more 
selections during the coming year 






Top Best-Seller 
For Many, 4 

h Many Months! Pe A 

Pub. edition, a. Orig pub. 
$4.75 , edition, $7.50 















Permanent 




















THE VIEW FROM POMPEY'S &, 
HEAD by Hamilton Basso. Nev- r 
er has a story brought to life the ( 
*“glamour’’ of New York and the \ 
‘“charm”’ of the South as fully 

as this great American novel. 


NOT AS A STRANGER by 
Morton Thompson. Powerful 
story of the making of a doctor 
.- his loves, ambitions, con- 4 
~-" flicts—and strange temptation. { 
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WORLD IN GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. Mag- 
1,000 PICTURES. See the en nificent DeLuxe edition of the 
tire free world (outside U. S.) world's best-loved fairy tales; 
in superb travel photographs over half-a-hundred included. 
Exciting text; 448 big pages! 340 pages; illustrated in color, 









Brand-New! 
Unique Full-Color 
®} Guide To America's 
Scenic Marvels! 
Pub. edition, 
$10.00 












Pub. edition, 
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Pub. edition, 
$5.00 
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B Hammono's Pictorial Travel Atlas of Scenic % 
# AMERICA. Most beautiful, useful book ever pro- 
duced covering America’s 100 most ‘‘see-worthy"’ ‘ pa 
travel spots. Includes 220 magnificent full-color pho- . — 

tos and 93 color maps ; big gazetteer; tables on trans- ae SOOK OF ETIQUETTE. WORLD ATLAS. Top Saprome 
portation,- hunting, fishing, mature seasons, annual . ° . r0rch 4 
festivals, national park facilities, etc. Perfect for vaca- ee ee pre Mg hy Be. 
tion planning and routing, doubles enjoyment before Teas 70h tacn-ecettitedl eanant Measures O46" 124," seures. 
and after. Big 10” x 12¥2” size! pages’ easures 944” x 4” in size 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Which 3 Books Do You Want for only *22 


1F YOU JOIN THE LITERARY GUILD NOW 

Literary Guild of America, Inc., Publishers 

Dept. 2HL, Gorden City, N. Y. 

Please send me at once the THREE books checked below as my Membership Gift Books and first selection, 
and bill me only $2.00, plus shipping, for all three: 


[} Amy Vonderbilt's Etiquette [] Hammond's World Atlas [_} Loewe Is Eternal 


The Literary Guild’s Greatest Offer In 27 Years! 


T= Literary Guild wants you to share with its nearly one million readers these advantages of member- 
ship: SAVINGS up to 509% on the important novels and best-sellers you want to read; valuable FREE 
Bonus Books; your choice of the best books as soon as they are published. For example, during the past few 
months our Club members have received five new national best-sellers! 


















; . . : , a 
HOW THE GUILD OPERATES. Each month our editors select from all the novels submitted by publishers faq Around the Wert tn 1,600 Ptetures 4 ey Jeurnel = ~ dad peangee 
the one best book—which is then fully described in ““Wings’’, the illustrated magazine members receive [] Hammond's Travel Atles ~ fatestes Gocneation Pompey's Heod 


each month. These books are regularly priced at $3.50, $3.75 and even $4.00—yet as a Guild member 
you get them for only $2.00 each, plus shipping. (Occasional extra-value selections are offered at $2.50.) 
If you don’t want the selection, you choose an alternate or tell us not to send amy book. It isn’t necessary 
to accept a book every month; you can take as few as fowr a year, and you will receive a FREE Bonus 
Book for each four books you accept. You pay postman nothing; your bill is due later. You may cancel 
your membership at any time after accepting four books. 


Enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and send me ‘‘Wings’’ every month so I can decide whether 
or not I want to receive the Guild selection described. My only obligation is to accept four selections, 
or alternates, per year at only $2.00 each (plus shipping), regardless of the higher publishers’ prices. 
For each four books I accept, I will receive a free Bonus Bosh aad I may resign my membership at any 
time after purchasing four books. 

SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted I will return 

all books in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled! 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss (Please Print) 
Street and No. 


SEND NO MONEY—JUST THE COUPON. Why not join now while you can have THREE books (a 
value up to $24.45 in the publishers’ editions) on approval! You may return them within 7 days and owe 
nothing, or pay only $2.00 for all three and become a Guild member on a trial basis. Then you need accept 
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Gados Afternoon in the Bois de Boulogne 


. . » Shopping along the fashionable 
Rue de la Paix... onion soup at dawn at 
Les Halles .. . the incredible beauty of palaces, 
parks, museums and monuments ... that’s 
the ever-present charm of Paris! And 
how you'll love the Provinces... 
so accessible—so excitingly different! 
... from the golden glamor of the Riviera... )" 
to Normandy’s green villages . . . and . 
everywhere you go unforgettable French foods 
and wines! See your travel agent — come 
soon. For free booklets and maps, write: 
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Made-To-Order 
Vacation Atmosphere in 


MAINE 


“Would you like the 
SEACOAST?”’ 


Relax in comfortable, convenient accom- 
modations along the rockbound coast. 
Swim and play beside the sea—there’s 
miles and miles of ocean beaches, pic- 
turesque fishing villages, rocky head- 
lands, and hundreds of islands just off 
the coast. Play golf, take a windjammer 
cruise, browse for antiques and visit 
quaint gift shops. 


‘Maybe you prefer 
the Lakes?” 


There’s over 2,500 lakes with private or 
public accommodations. Fish to your 
heart's content for landlocked salmon, 
trout, bass, togue and other fresh water 
fish. Take an exciting canoe trip last- 
ing from one day to three weeks, or 
just rest in the sun. 


“May | suggest the 
MOUNTAINS?” 


Play in mountain sunshine. There are 
easy trails for the novice, and spec- 
tacular climbs for the hardy moun- 
taineer. Bring your camera and plenty 
of film and “shoot” deer, birds and 
other wildlife in action. 

You'll meet friendly and hospitable 
Maine people and eat famous Down 
East dishes featuring scrumptious lob- 
sters and clams. Yes, and Maine has 
warm sunny days and cool nights ideal 
for sleeping. Your Maine vacation will 
prove to you that Maine is a good rlace 
to live, work and play. 


FREES Maine VACATION 

~wua== PLANNING KIT 

Start planning your Maine vacation now! 
YOU FEEL YOU BELONG 


Maine Vacation Service, 1132 Gateway Circie,Portiand,Me. 
Piease send free vacation pianning kit with information 
on what to do, where to go, and accommodations. 
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LETTERS 


Memories of Vienna 


A thousand compliments on Mr. 
Morton’s Ah, Vienna! (November 
Ho.ipay). I was deeply moved. Mr. 
Morton’s story is the best report about 
our capital ever written by an Amer- 
ican. HAROLD W. MALCZEK 

Vienna 


Your wonderful story Ah, Vienna! 
brought back a flood of memories—of 
hardship, of music, of sadness and joy. 

My parents and I went to Vienna ona 
visit in May, 1938. It was shortly after 
the Anschluss and we really got an eye- 
ful of Hitler's army in motion. We were 
held in Vienna for nine years—all dur- 
ing the war, and the Russian invasion— 
until April of 1946. During our en- 
forced stay, we bought the Café Zahn- 
radhof, in Nussdorf. It’s very old and 
quite a landmark. Among our many 
steady patrons, we had the pleasure of 
knowing Franz Lehar, and most of the 
Statsopera’s members. 

We lost our business during the lat- 
ter part of the war due to food ration- 
ing, and the disappearance of coffee, 
tea, cream and pastry makings. 

After the war, my folks and I finally 
reached the States. | am so glad to be 
back home, but I| certainly would love 
to see Vienna as it is today. 

MRS. JENS M. KRUM 
Chicago 
California Details 


Irving Stone has described very well 
the great difference between the north- 
ern and southern parts of California 
(California, December HOLiIDAy). But 
he overlooked one important differ- 
ence. He said that California has the 
nation’s ““wackiest drivers.”’ True, but 
they are practically all concentrated in 
L.A.; the only place up north where 
rat-race driving is practiced is Oakland. 

ROBERT L. BOWEN 
Sacramento, Calif. 


In California you mistakenly call Mr. 
Wente a “vintner.”” He is a ‘“‘wine 
maker.”’ According to Webster a vint- 
ner is a wine merchant. Some years ago 
I designed the Wente advertisements 
and we went through this very thing. 
Mr. Wente said he was no vintner by 
any stretch of the imagination, that he 
was a wine maker. JOHN COULTHARD 

San Francisco 


Compliment From an Expert 
I imagine you have received quite a 
batch of letters on the wonderful article 
by Hugh MacLennan on hockey (Fury 
on Ice, December HOLIDAY). As a fel- 
low who loves both that game and first- 
class writing, I found the piece almost 
thrilling. I did not realize that anyone 
could write about the game that well, 
and I would never have dreamed that if 
he did, a magazine would appreciate it 
as clearly as HOLIDAY obviously did. I 
was in Montreal when the issue came 
out, and everyone was talking about 
how it was the greatest article ever writ- 
ten about hockey. I guess it is. So my 

congratulations to all of you. 

HERBERT WARREN WIND 
New York 


Calm William 
While reading America’s Greatest 
Museum (December Ho.ipaAy) | was 
frustrated in my expectation of seeing 
a picture of ““William” [the little blue- 
green hippopotamus in the Egyptian 
jewelry room]. How can you be so dis- 
appointing to a reader lost in the hills 
of Arkansas? Please print a picture 
of William so I may see his reflective 

calm expression. 
MRS. HENRY D. RILEY 
Hot Springs, Ark. 





@ Above, William of the calm mien, 
an Egyptian, 12th Dynasty, faience 
figurine.—Ed. 


Bethlehem’s Star 

Arthur C. Clarke’s What Was the 
Star of Bethlehem?, December HOLt- 
DAY, was interesting but it leaves me in 
doubt. I was born in 1897 and as a boy, 
while visiting relatives in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, | 
recollect being taken out in the garden 
one night to see an awesome sight. A 
great ball of fire with a long tail came 
over a mountain in the east and looked 
as though it would hit the top of the 
mountain in the west. My uncle told 
me it was Halley's comet and | 
would never see it again. Clarke says 
we have had no spectacular comets this 
century. This one was_ spectacular 
enough for me. Or maybe I was so 
young I was overly impressed. I 
wonder if Mr. Clarke is old enough 

to have seen the one I saw. 
ROY I. RHINE 
Amite, La. 


® Reader Rhine is referring to the 
1910 appearance of Halley’s comet. 
Mr. Clarke was born in 1917. All 
comets are awesome and Halley’s 
importance lies in its long, known 
history (back to 240 B.C.) rather 
than in its impressive looks.—Ed. 


History in Maps 
On behalf of history teachers all over 
the country I’ wish to thank HOLIDAY 
for its splendid cartographs, Revolution 
Revisited and The Mediterranean, Cra- 
dle of Civilization (July and November 
Ho.ipays). For the student to see that 
such topics are of current interest to so 
modern a magazine as HOLIDAY helps 
mightily in creating a real interest in 
the past. “Selling” this interest is the 
hardest part of our job. Please keep up 

the good work! 

J. H. BISHOP, Chairman 
Department of History 
Culver Military Academy 








Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLipAy, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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New 1955 Ninety-Eight Deluxe Holiday Coupé. A General Motors Valve. 


..Powered by "ROCKET 202 


Headed straight for highest honors! It’s the new 
““Go-Ahead” look . . . Oldsmobile’s styling 

exclusive for °55! Here’s grace and glamour to raise 
your spirits . . . a “flying color” flair that’s Oldsmobile’s 
alone! What’s more, the new “Rocket”? 202 

Engine steps ahead in power and performance! 

By all means see and drive this all-around-new 


“Rocket” Oldsmobile . . . at your dealer’s now! 


Higher power (202 hp.), higher compression (8. 5:1), 


am mn ra F- A = higher torque — the greatest “Rocket” on record! 
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To divide one’s life by years is of 
course to tumble into a trap set by 
our own arithmetic. The calendar 
consents to carry on its dull wall-ex- 
istence by the arbitrary timetable we 
have drawn up in consultation with 
those permanent commuters, Earth 
and Sun. But we, unlike trees, need 
grow no annual rings. I do not wish 
to boast but—I am a continuum. 

Yet, continuum or no continuum, 
for many men there is one year that 
often stands apart: one’s fiftieth. I, 
my friends, am fifty. 

At fifty, face to face with physi- 
ology, | concede sheepishly that | am 
mortal. This is the year in which I 
catch myself turning into a low-level 
philosopher and reflecting, however 
ineptly, on first and last things. This 
year | start that baffled, intermittent 
self-review only my last breath can 
sum up. This is the year I begin to 
talk to myself, having previously 
been too busy to make my acquaint- 
ance. It is, in Arnold Toynbee’s 
phrase, a time of Withdrawal-and- 
Return. It is watershed year. 

This is the year when ordinary 
men, such as the writer, admit at last 
to having spent half a century trying 
to pour a quart into a pint pot. Many 
of my exact contemporaries seem to 
be wearing an inward, stock-taking 
look. I recognize it. They too are 
making a secret assay of the limits of 
their being. For good or ill, we have 
charted our coast line, sounded our 
Dogger Bank shallows or Tuscarora 
Deeps. We are what at birth (more 
likely eons before our birth) lay in us 
to become. Life is far from over but 
we know both what we can do with 
it and what it has done with us. Or 
we should. 

I do not speak of those exceptional 
men who have an onion genius for 
peeling off old and exposing new 
layers of personality. Nor do I speak 
of those stubborn heroes whose tal- 
ent for obtuseness enables them to 
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On Being Fifty 


by Clifton Fadiman 


The author at the half-century mark : 


Now you can look your neighbor firmly in the 


eye and tell him baseball bores you. 


avoid self-measurement, or who use 
as their yardsticks power or posses- 
sions—yardsticks subject, one fears, 
toa kind of zero-limited Fitzgerald 
Contraction. I speak of ordinary 
men, Thoreau’s quietly desperate 
men, and I claim that at fifty, though 
they may never admit it in public, 
they generally know pretty well who 
and what they are. 

All this is not as lugubrious as it 
may sound. I rather like being fifty. 
For one thing I revel in the prob- 
ability that I will not in the future 
make very much more of a fool of 
myself than I already have. At 
twenty I knew I would amass the 
great American fortune. At thirty I 
knew I would write the great Amer- 
ican novel. At forty I knew I would 
become a Socrates for sagacity. At 
fifty I know better. I know I shall end 
my days semieducated and semi- 
solvent, leaving behind me an untidy 
paper trail of forgettable prose. To 
have snatched even this much ragged 
wisdom from the fifty-headed Cer- 
berus of my life is no small matter. 
Some have fared farther and learned 
less. 

Part of knowing who you are is 
knowing what you want. It is not 
easy to know what you want. I speak 
of the unrepeatable you, the un- 
multipliable you, not the carbon- 
copy, serial-number you which wants 
what it is told to want. The shelves of 
our odd twentieth-century world are 
crammed like a dime store with 
plausible objects and experiences, 
and we excited children rush up and 
down its aisles, infinite choice about 
us, infinite greed within us. Do you 
not remark a thousand geniuses of 
accumulation to ten geniuses of re- 


jection? 


At fifty, one should begin to know 
what to throw away. To men of fifty 
| suggest, now is the time to travel 
light. Carry airplane emotional lug- 
gage. Self-respect weighs less than 
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self-pride, sifted memory less than 
confused anticipation, a few friends 
less than a file of contacts. 

Moreover do not be ashamed of 
your disencumberment. At fifty, if I 
obey the laws of my country, of 
morality and of courtesy, I have 
earned the right to be the self I have 
spent so much time uncovering. 

| am, for example, no longer em- 
barrassed to confess that at fifty | 
take but a cursory interest in cur- 
rent events. Things are interesting 
but I suspect not quite as interesting 
as the news criers make out. On the 
whole I prefer my history strained 
through the filters of the minds of 
historians rather than served up 
bubbling with pin-point carbonation 
by the ticker. 

Having at least dabbled my toes 
in the wide, wide sea of business and 
affairs and concluded that I would 
be but an indifferent swimmer, I now 
hope to spend a fair portion of the 
rest of my time voyaging among the 
doubtless narrower waters inside my 
skull, with no expectation of sensa- 
tional discoveries. Quietism? The 
indictment no longer frightens me, 
as once it did. I recognize the bogy 
for what it is: an eight-letter word 
hurled by those who, because they 
are so vigorously contemporary, 
would deny others the right to be- 
come outmoded. The quietist has 
at least this value: he provides a fixed 
point from which the activist may 
measure his own velocity. It is of 
course the activist who makes the 
world move. But it is still uncertain 
whether on balance he makes it 
move forward or backward. He may 
even make it fly apart. The quietist 
contributes little except the occa- 
sional feeling that for a moment the 
world is standing still. Do not dis- 
miss this feeling. It can be delightful. 

At fifty I can afford to look my 
neighbor firmly in the eye and tell 

Continued on Page 8 





Fishing —in thousands of wonderful spots—is just 
one of Canada’s many vacation attractions. 
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Fascinating scenes and refreshing new experiences 


are everywhere in this vast and vivid land. 


There’s room to relax 
in uncrowded Cz» N A LDA 


VACATIONS 
UNLIMITED 


It’s easy to choose the holiday site that exactly 
suits you in Canada. Here’s a million 

square miles of unspoiled playland offering 
an endless variety of pleasant places to 

be, an unequalled array of exciting things to 
do and see. National Parks, seacoasts and smart 
resorts, modern cities, magnificent settings 

for all summer sports...take your choice and 
enjoy it in uncrowded Canada. No passport 
needed. See your travel or transportation 


agent soon; send the coupon now. 


01.1-03-55.01 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT Travet Bureau, Orrawa, CANADA 
Please send your 4 ige. full-colour book « 
vacation attractions ! ill parts of Canada 
Tell me where 16 mm sound films on Canad 
travel subjects ire av rle n the U.S.A 
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There’s a growing trend toward travel to Europe in 
the Winter, Spring and Fall. Not only on the part 
of seasoned travelers but by first-time visitors as 
well. And with good reason, too! In ““Thrift Season’, 
transatlantic fares—by sea or air—are lower and 
bookings are easier to obtain. Travel in Europe is 
supremely comfortable, hotels are less crowded 
and—unhampered by the summer rush—you have 
a better opportunity to get to know the real Europe, 
to meet and mingle with her friendly people—at 
work and at play! 


See your Travel Agent —now! For further infor- 
mation, write each country in which interested. 
Address: National Tourist Office of (name of 
country), Box 258, Dept. C, New York 17, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION = 
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Continued from Page 6 

him that baseball bores me; that I 
think intellectuals are often valuable 
and patriotic citizens; that I no 
longer find any use for more than 
two suits of clothes; that a house- 
hold with books in it is almost al- 
ways more iateresting than one with 
none; that! willnever write really well 
but judge it quite worth while to 
spend the next twenty years trying 
to do so; that I think E. M. Forster, 
Joyce Cary and Thornton Wilder 
more interesting novelists than Wil- 
liam Faulkner and Ernest Heming- 
way; that I have chalked up about 
100,000 air miles and think that will 
do me; that the average house built 
thirty years ago is better than the 
average house built yesterday; that 
either colleges and universities should 
devote themselves solely to educa- 
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tion or that we as a people should 
declare ourselves uninterested in 
education, both courses being hon- 
est and justifiable; that motor traf- 
fic in New York City should be 
limited to commercial vehicles, doc- 
tors’ cars and automobiles necessary 
for governmental and municipal 
services; and that I salute my neigh- 
bor no less warmly should he hold 
the contrary of any or all of these 
notions. 

I could not have written the fore- 
going paragraph so easily at forty, 
much less thirty. That at fifty I can 
write it, without bellicosity and with 
no wish to convert others, is a small 
solid satisfaction. 

To be able to live, at ease but with- 
out complacency, with one’s preju- 
dices is good. To be able to live, with 
regret but without shame or agony, 
with one’s limitations is still better. 
Now at fifty I know I shall never 
understand much of the world of 
nature or cast more than a myopic 
eye on its felicities; never grasp ma- 
chinery more complex than a can 
opener; never be or even act or look 
like a man of the world; never play 
tennis even as poorly as I did at 
thirty; never use the language as 
neatly as a well-born, well-educated 
Englishman; never have the ease, 
the charm, the grace of movement 
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Now you can re- 


Every big, beautiful issue is 
crammed with the best in fiction by 
prominent authors like John P. 
Marquand, Daphne du Maurier and 
many, many more... . plus informa- 
tive articles on fashion, food, health, 
marriage . expert advice on baby 
care by the eminent Dr. Benjamin 
Spock . . . and a host of other home- 
making tips. Each month you'll see 
why the Ladies’ Home Journal is the 
Magazine Women Believe In. 

Just fill in, clip and mail the handy 
coupon below to start your Ladies’ 
Home Journal subscription on its 
way. Do it today. This offer is good 
for a limited time only. 


MAIL TODAY 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

Dept. 1845 

Independence Square 

Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 

Please send me a 20-month subscrip- 
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: With a Spin-Wondereel, your 


line is never fouled up around 
bail wires, knobs or other ex- 
posed pick-up devices... it’s al- 
ways at your fingertip! Pick up the 
line, back the crank a fraction of 
a turn...make your cast! So easy, 
so simple, you can operate it 
blind folded. Five models, $13.50 
p10 $27.50; No. 1760 has right- 

side crank. No. 1745 . . . $13.50 


SPIN-WONDEROD 


A FIGHTING ROD... 





FOR FIGHTIN’ FISH! 


The perfect companion to your 
Spin-Wondereel . . . first choice 
of men who KNOW fine tackle 
...a fiber glass Spin-Wonderod. 
The very popular No. 1266, with 
“sliding-ring lock” reel seat, 
Pe, ae $22.50 


Other models from $9.95 to $46.00 
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“New Ways to Use Spinning Tackle,” S22] 

“How to Choose and Use Fly Tackle,” | R 

“Catching Big Fish — Bait Casting,” : é/ 
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of those who have been sure of them- 
selves since the cradle; never com- 
mand that constant flow of specific 
instance which marks the concrete 
rather than the abstract mind; never 


have the magnificent courage of 


those who take chances and always 
elect to draw, with or without suc- 
cess, to an inside straight. 

Yes, at fifty. the blood cools. But 
the mind clears. In youth and early 
middle age competition is the thing, 
and a good thing, too, for it tests 
one’s powers. In retrospect some of 
it may seem wasteful. As we look 
back the objects of competition 
appear to have shed some of their 
magic. But was it really wasteful? 
Partly we compete to gain some- 
thing. But partly competition is 
also a mode of self-exploration as 
much as a technique for acquiring 
goods. 

At fifty, however, the results of 
the self-exploration should be more 
or less apparent. We should know 
who we are. We should compare 
ourselves—a niggling occupation— 
less frequently with others, having 
learned to live quietly with our suc- 
cess or failure. It is then that the 
real competition begins, not with the 
rival across the street but with the 
rival inside ourselves. For now we 
know whom and what we admire. 
These persons or ideas are merely 
the external forms projected by our 
ideal self who has for years been 
overlaid by the smother of competi- 
tion. Now we can begin a new 
game with a subtler opponent, the 
person we would like to be. Never 
quite matching him, we have the 
pleasure of feeling that at least the 
struggle is for real and not illusory 
stakes. To know what we are may 
well take half a century. To develop 
that which we now know is well 
worth the rest of one’s life. 





Editors’ Note: This essay will form 
part of the Introduction to an omnibus 
collection of Mr. Fadiman’s writings 
that will be published in April under 
the title Party of One. 


READING I’VE LIKED 


The Floating World: The Story of 
Japanese Prints, by James Michener. A 
delightful account, so written as to ap- 
peal not only to connoisseurs but to a 
general audience that may hitherto 
have known little or nothing of this 
magnificent art. Generously illustrated, 
forty full color plates. (Random House, 
N.Y., $7.50.) 


Quite Early One Morning, by Dylan 
Thomas. Twenty-five prose sketches, 
stories, broadcast talks and childhood 
reminiscences, all seething with the 
warmth and vivid imagery of Dylan 
Thomas’ poems, and much easier to 
understand. Quite wonderful stuff. 
(New Directions, Norfolk, Conn., $3.50.) 

THE END 
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In Quail Season 


Se 


Hunting season is from September until 
March. Fishing lasts the year round all 
over the state. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
COLORFUL BOOKLETS: 
1, State Park Folder 3. Beach Folder 


2. “See South Carolina” 4, Garden Folder 
5. Accommodations Guide 
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For All 











Dept. H-2, Box 927, 
Columbia, South Carolina 
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Five Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Sun bathing by the pool, with your ship 
traveling south over the smoothest of all seas 

. afternoon tea on deck . . . or a drink with 
friends in the breeze-swept verandah bar. Later, 


perhaps, you'll drop into the lounge for a re- 


Carnival in Rio. The fantastic masquerade 
ball, with magnific ently costumed merrymakers 
singing and dancing from dark tll dawn. Bands 
never stop playing the exciting carnival music. 


Next day. the Carnival Queen leads elaborate 


laxing game of cards, or to see one of the latest 
movies, and a color travelogue of the next fas- 
cinating port of call. On a 38-day Mooremack 
Cruise you'll have the kind of fun that’s just 


cut out for you. 


floats and gaily dressed revellers along the main 
streets of gay Rio de Janeiro. In Brasil’s capital 
city, you use your Mooremack Cruise Ship as 
your hotel. Our in-the-know cruise staff makes 


sure vou are in on all the fun. 


S.S. ARGENTINA...S.S. BRAZIL... 38-day CrUases fe South America— 


from $1,110. These 33,000-ton cruise liners sail every three weeks from New 


York to Trinidad, Barbados. Bahia. Rio. Santos (Sao Paulo), Montevideo, 


Buenos Aires. Carnival Cruise. Feb. 10. See your travel agent for details. 
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A NEW BARGAIN 


Cannes shows many moods: from the quiet opulence 
of the Aga Khan's villa (above); to the glitter of 
palm-and-hotel-lined Boulevard de la Croisette (right); 


to the ageless serenity of the hillside church 


of Notre Dame de I’ Esperance (below). 


by David Dodge 


Not many show places like it are 
left in Europe. Something of the 
same high-candlepower glitter can 
still be seen in Monaco, or at Biar- 
ritz and Deauville during the sum- 
mer, or from time to time on the 
Lido across the lagoon from Venice, 
or at Estoril outside Lisbon. Around 
all these social watering holes it is 
possible to rub elbows with royalty, 
wealth, beauty and renown—if you 
can pay the tab. In Cannes, City of 
Flowers and Light, Pearl of the 
Céte d’Azur, there is usually an 
even higher concentration of royalty, 
wealth, blue blood and renown, and 
it costs no more to mingle with the 
haut monde than it does to mingle 
with the boys down at the firehouse. 
Less, maybe. Depending on the boys 
at the firehouse. 

Like to park your yacht gunwale 
to gunwale with the biggest, sleek- 
est and most luxurious private 
pleasure craft afloat? Like to play 
roulette side by side with a busted 
but still imperious grand duke or 
with a plump lady in slacks, so 
wealthy that she once shrugged off a 
theft of $300,000 worth of jewels as 
mere bad luck, and was still able to 
trick herself out with diamonds for 
a night at the Casino? Like to toast 
yourself on the same sunny beach 


PARADISE 


CANNES 


On one of the most expensive stretches of seashore 


in the world, you can live like royalty— 


and hobnob with real kings 


with the prettiest girls in France? 
Like to call “Banco!” across the 
chemin de fer table at a king—the 
living kind, not a pasteboard? Like 
to count among your neighbors a 
real, yet-to-be-deposed emperor, an 
Oriental potentate worshiped as a 
demigod by several million follow- 
ers, a princess of a still-ruling Eu- 
ropean royal house, 
pretenders to extinct thrones, coveys 
of marquesses and marchionesses, 
scores of Near Eastern millionaires, 
international cinema stars, famous 
couturiers, playboys, professional 
beauties, social butterflies, wealthy 
expatriates, distinguished crooks, 
titled con men and hangers-on? All 
this, barring the yacht, can be yours 
in Cannes at prices considerably less 
ferocious than you might pay for a 
vacation in Atlantic City. 

It was not always so. Until yes- 
terday, historically speaking, and for 


more than a century, the City of 


Flowers and Light was exclusively 
a rich man’s playground. Lord 
Brougham, 
the English crown and a leader 
in British society, discovered wholly 
by accident the somnolent lit- 
tle fishing village that was to 
become the heart of the world- 
famous Azure Coast. In 1834, while 
on his way across Provence to the 
Italian Riviera, then traditional 


handfuls of 


onetime chancellor of 


for 83 to $6.a day 


wintering grounds for the English 
gentry, Lord Brougham was de- 
layed in France's southeastern corner 
by a quarantine. To pass the time, 
he explored the neighboring coun- 
tryside. The unspoiled beauty of one 
tiny seaside village—its blazing sun- 
Shine, its tumultuous flowers, its 
wooded hills, its cool blue Mediter- 
ranean bay—trapped him. He in- 


terrupted his trip for a stay of 


thirty-four years, and died happy in 
the home of his adoption. 
His influence brought to Cannes 


such figures as the then Prince of 


Wales, later Edward VII; Edward's 
younger brother, the Duke of Al- 
bany; even Queen Victoria. Mag- 
nificent villas began to dot the 
wooded hills back of the beach. 
Later a breakwater appeared to 
shelter the luxurious yachts that 
were beginning to crowd the Pro- 
vengal fishing boats of the natives 
from the bay. A seaside esplanade 
was built. Hotels went up to ac- 
commodate Cannes’ distinguished 
visitors. The railroad arrived. 

One booster, writing of the city at 
the turn of the century, counted 
“sixty heads, crowned or crownable 
living in Cannes.” Not merely visit- 
ing, as he proudly pointed out, but 
in residence. Royal residents and 
regular visitors have included, be- 

Continued on Page 15 
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Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits +86 Pree! 
Imported by 
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Have a heavenly holiday. GO NOW...PAY LATER if you wish. 
Only $29 a month, for instance, flies you on a dream trip 
to London, Paris, Rome, Venice and 8 other cities”. 


This year, follow your heart to Europe. Glide down the moon- 
lit canals of Venice . . . bargain-hunt through little shops in 
Rome, dine at sidewalk cafes in Paris, cross London Bridge, 
walk over Scottish moors, tour the Alps, cruise the Rhine. 

See all the Continent, from friendly Scandinavia to sunny 
Italy, on an easy-on-the-budget S-A-S Extra-City Trip. 


EXCITING TOURS TO EUROPE, AFRICA, NEAR EAST! 
S-A-S has independent tours on extra-city trips; S-A-S has 100 
special packaged vacations: Air-Sea Cruises, African Safaris, 
Student Tours, Pennywise Tours, Sun Tours, Round-the- 
World Tours. 


ROYAL VIKING FLIGHTS .. . first in first class luxury... 
only 34 seats in space for 80... vintage champagne, conti- 
nental cuisine, wide air-foam berths. Here is regal travel! 
GO NOW — PAY LATER: If your wonderful travel dreams 
have ended in “tomorrow and tomorrow”, your tomorrow has 
arrived. Now you can fly S-A-S to Europe, go anywhere on 
the continent, and take up to 24 months to pay. On the S-A-S 
Signature Travel Plan there’s no deposit, no down payment. 

If you wish, the S-A-S plan will provide cash for hotels, 
sightseeing, clothes — everything! Your budget can afford it, 
so pack up your dreams and GO! 


VISIT EXTRA CITIES AT NO EXTRA FARE: 
S-A-S has 54 Extra-city Trips to Europe. 
You may visit up to 14 extra cities, for 
just the round trip fare to one. Over 50 
trips include London and Paris. These are 
not fixed tours; you visit any or all as you 
wish. On a Rome round trip, for instance, 
you may visit any or all of list at right. 


FROM NEW YORK OR LOS ANGELES: S-A-S has daily 
Royal Viking flights from New York. And Royal Viking 
flights now also depart from Los Angeles direct to all Europe, 
north over the short S-A-S Polar Route. No change of plane, 
no overnight stop, no airport transfers, from California to 
Copenhagen. Take a circle trip: fly S-A-S from New York one 
way and the Polar Route the other. 

Also daily from New York: Globetrotter tourist flights, 
famed for swift thrift with real comfort to all Europe. 


SEE YOUR “DEALER IN DREAMS” .. . that’s the modern 
way of describing your TRAVEL AGENT. He helps make 
your dreams come to life . . . arranges for transportation, ho- 
tels, side trips . . . saves you time and money . . . and charges 
you nothing for his expert service. 


VENICE ZURICH 
LONDON COPENHAGEN 
PARIS FRANKFURT 
GENEVA DUSSELDORF 
NICE GLASGOW 
MILAN EDINBURGH 


*Tourist class 


from New York. 


Write Today!! Send for the Travel Planning Kit that sings ... AY 
An 


Mich Mer Musing f * 


Starring Jill Corey and Jerry Vale 


on a 10” Hi-Fi 33% rpm record produced and recorded especially for S-A-S by Columbia 
+++ yours in a king-size Travel Planning Kit with 6 colorful and informative brochures. 


FIRST TIME EVER! . . . the most exciting way ever 
devised for planning your trip... You see pictures of 
the wonderful sights in Europe...read about them 
..and actually HEAR about them, too! Famous 
Mitch Miller has produced a gay and romantic musi- 
cal of two young-in-heart travelers abroad, with 
original music, lyrics, and story that would be a 
sellout on Broadway. You'll hum, you'll dance, you'll 
play this record for your friends...you'll want to 
take your own dream trip as you hear lovely Jill 


Corey, popular Jerry Vale, and other stars sing new 
hit tunes, including European Holiday, Take the Trip 
of Your Dreams, Heavenly Holiday, Entre Nous, 
and Dealer in Dreams. On the reverse side of the 
record, you'll enjoy a collector's item — favorite clas- 
sics by Europe’s great symphony orchestras. 


AUTHENTIC $5.45 VALUE — made available to you, 
plus six information-packed brochures —at a special 
Holiday reader price of ONLY $1. 


Send Coupon now for this Extraordinary Travel Planning Bargain 
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TAS fy Please send me the S-A-S Travel Planning Kit 


EXTRA CITY ’ . 
which includes the Mitch Miller Musical .. .  ) Extro-City Trips 


{ s:EUROM 
.. og a Z ie ; os 
/ European Holiday” (a 33% rpm Hi-Fi Record) © 7 Air-See Covises 


SCAN DSMNA VIAN and 6 Brochures. I enclose $1.00. 


AIRLINES SVSTE. EXTRA — for promptness. Dramatic full color world map with the 
- new air age look. Ideal for Study or Playroom! Yours if you mail 
coupon before February 20th, 1955. 


Mail to SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Dept. H-2 
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EW YORK 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
The Schoo! of Distinction 


develops today’s Youth for 
tomorrow's world by build- 
ing mind, body, character, 
leadership. Accredited. M em- 
ber Military Schools Divi 
sion R.O. T.C. Dept. of 
Army. Graduates success 
ful all colleges. Individual 
attention through small 
classes. Varsity, intramural 
sports. Swimming pool, ten 
nis. Infantry, Cavalry, Ar 
tillery, Band. Band scholar 
ships. Grades 1-12 and P.G 
Eset. 1889. Catalog. 


19 Academy Avenue 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
“At the Nation's Shrine” 


boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same ume be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards 
Prep. School and Jr. ¢ olle ae, fully accredited ; ages 12-20 
All sports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Division 
ROTC. Catalog. Box T, Wayne, Pa. | 
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Culver Military Academy 











On Lake Maxinkuckee, Emphasis on physical, intelle tual, 
moral stamina. &th grade. Thorough college r 
Accredited. Leadership training. All Sports 

ROTC Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band Eeueptional 


facilitic Catalog 


21 Pershing Court, Culver, Indiana 





ne 
Howe Military School 
Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC, Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 825 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
Kemper Military School 


recreational program. Cen 





Rounded educational, military, 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Smali 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College 
Approved ROT All sports, horsemanship. 111th yr 


Catalog. Dir. of Admissions, 1125 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best in education for your son? College prep 
aration. Grades 9-1 Faculty entirely Harvard, ale, 
Cambridge. Every graduate has entered college. New gym 
5 foreign languages. Concerts, theatre. Excellent food 


Robin D. McCoy, Route 6, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 









Western Military Academy 


Integrated program based on individual needs; career 
analysis for upper grades. Grades 7~—12. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. All 
athletics; boating, riding, pool. 77th year. Near St. Louis 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan — 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 
ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 49 years’ experience 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 
Box Z-95 


OXFORD ACADEMY rics’ 
FARRAGUT 


College Preparatory —Naval Training 
Two separate schools: Toms River, N.J., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Accredited. Prepara 
tion for all colleges, government acade- 

mies Separate Junior Schools. 

Testing, guidance. Sports, boats, 

bands. Summer camp and school 

Specify catalog 
Admiral Farragut Academy 

Box D Toms River, N. J. 
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Peddie 

College preparatory. Grades 5-12. Endowed; fully accredi 
ted. Guidance; remedial reading; public speaking required 
All sports, golf, swimming. Jr School separate dorm 
240 acres. Summer session. 90th yr. Catalog on request 


Dr. C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 2-E, Hightstown, N.J. 


Delbarton School 


Benedictine School for Boys, grades 7 





12. College prepara 


tion only. Excellent record of graduates. Active sports 
program. Small classes. Friendly ao, ae 400 acre 
campus. Easily accessible to New York City. Catalog 


Rev. Stephen L. Findlay, OSB, Morristown, Now Jersey 





Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success 


Write — Col, Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-2, Alton, Ill. 


she 
Morgan Park Military Academy 
Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90°; enter college. Smal! classes. Grades 4 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry, Band. Art, music, Shop 
Sports; teams for all. 8ist year. Catalog 


Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 1225, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 


Mercersburg Academy 
Graduates outstanding in leading colleges. Boys. Grades 9 
to 12. Remedial reading. Public speaking. Small classes 
Beautiful campus. Gymnasium. Pool. Athletics for all 
Established 1836. Write for catalog 


Charles S. Tibbetts, Ph.D., Box L, Mercersburg, Pa. 
Gilmour Academy 


A college preparatory school for boys near Cleveland con 
ducted by Brothers of Holy Cross. Fully accredited. Small 
classes. 133 acre campus. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Counseling and guidance 


Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C., Box D, Gates Mills, Ohio 


The Baylor School for Boys 

62nd year. College prep. Accredited scholarship. Boys 
12-18. Semi-military. Endowed awards. Ideal location 
Modern facilities. New gym. Championship athletics. Non 
sectarian religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 8-15 


Catalog. 125 Cherokee Road, Chattanooga, Tennessee 





drama 














St. John’s Military Academy 


Generations of outstanding Americans have trained under 
famous “St. John's System.”* Grades 7-12. Accredited. Out 
standing faculty. Sr. ROTC (highest rating). Sports (teams 
for each age-size level). Summer Camp. Est. 1884. Catalog 


on request Dir. of Admissions, Box 725, Delafield, Wis. 





Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12 
gious, military program. Preparatory, 
ROTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 550 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Balanced educational, reli 
general. Sr. Basic 





GIRLS’ § 


CHOOLS 





Rose Haven 


For Girls 4-14 year Kindergarten to 9th grade. Small 
classes. Excellent preparation stressed. Languages, crea 
tive art, dramatics, ballet, music. Beautiful campus. All 
ports. Personal care. | hour from N.Y. City. Est. 1920 


Director, Box D, Rockleigh, N. J., P. O. Northvale 
Ferry Hall 


Outstanding boarding school for girls, grades 9-12, near 
Chicago. Successful experience preparing for best colleges 
& universitic 1869. Art & Music. Classes average 12 
Fully aceredited. Modern dormitories. Pool, all sports 


Frances G. Wallace, Principal, Box 16, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Gulf Park By-the-Sea 





inet 





Strong Lib. Arts program, high academic standards, pre 
pares for college entrance or transfer. National patronage 
Fully acered. Jr. ¢ oll we and 2 yrs. H.S. Music, art, dance, 
home ec., sec’l, ape ing, water ballet, skiing. Trips 


William G Dues, Ed. D., Box D D, _ Gulfport, Miss. Miss. 


Catalog 


William Woods College — 


Accredited Junior ¢ Balanced academic, religious, 
«cial program. Men ame town. A.A... A.F.A. de 
grees Radio, musk ! 1 ec. sec'l, pre-med pre 
journaliam. Sports, stall ? lake 125 acr 65th year 


Catalog. Dr. T.T Swearingen, Pres., Box E, Fulton, Missouri 





Virginia Intermont 





Fully accredited Junior ¢ we & 2 ye HS. for g Lib 
eral Arts & Career (¢ t M usi Art, Dr i Jour 
naliem, Radio, Nursing, H I Phy ed, Secretarial 
Sports, riding, gym, | ! 1884 I rate € atalog 


RL Brantley, Ph.D., Box 135, Bristol, _ Va. 


Kemper Hall 





85th yr. Episcopal Boarding & ID r Girl Thor 
ough college prepara X t ining. Music, Art, 
Dramatics & Homer h ( t \ port Ir. schox 

department. Beautif lak t 50 mi. from 


Chicago. For catalog writ Box H, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Margaret Hall School 





Episcopal school for girl through high oO 
Accredited college preparatory Mi ler iding wim 
ring pool, sports. Riding. Campus of six acres, hockey field 
vl tennis court. For Catalog d Crux - A 


Sister Rachel, Prin., O. $ H., Box x, Versailles, Ky. 


St. Mary's School 





Episcopal school for girls he Hudson. t ler direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades & through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Smal! classe Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog 


Sister Superior, $1. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 


14 





Kent Place School 

Notable college preparation since 1894. Spacious fireproof 

residence for grades 6-12. Country campus 20 miles from 
( Excellent dramatics and arts. Separate musi 

building. All sports and activities. Exceptional riding 


Florence H. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 





Lesley College 

A nationally accredited senior college for women 
Education. 4-year degree course (B. S. in Ed.) Nursery 
school through grade VI. Seven dorms. Graduate School 
Catalogs. 46th yr. Summer Session. Dir, of Adm., Margery H. 
Bouma, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Teacher 





Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, and fully prepared for col 
lege Also general and post-graduate. Music, Art, Secre 

tarial. Traditional campus life. National enrollment. Riding, 
skiing, swimming. Summer School, Newport, R.I. 78th yr 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 


COED SCHOOL 
Solebury School 











College preparatory school in Bucks County for boys and 
girls, grades 6-12. Separate camp for girls. Small classe 

Strong faculty. Broad curriculum. Interscholastic sports 
Art, music, drama. ¢ ntry campu ar N.Y und Phila 





| 
: 
William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box L, New Hope, Pa | 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Franklin Technical Institute 





2-yr eering courses prepare for excellent positions in 

ind ul electricity & electronix industrial chemistry, | 
il & machine design, struct il design and arcl 

t tur (,;raduates in preferred de poe’ l-yr. photography 

course 4/th yr. Catalog, 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


ST. JOHN’S 


23 sports and activities to choose from 
Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake facili 
ties of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD 


EMY including modern hospital, gym, 
golf course. Basic military training. Op- 
tional tutoring. Sister camp. Parent 
guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18 

H-72 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 








8 HAPPY WEEKS 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 
emy instructors. Excellent recreational, 
living, health and dining pe a 
Neatness, promptness, courtesy em 
sized. All land and water sports. NAVAL 
(boys 14-18). Naval trainin 

pe ag tutoring. HORSE ANSE 
(boys i4 1 ee mping horse shows under expert horse- 
men. WOC T RMB (boys 9',-14). Indian and Na- 
ture lore, handicraft, campcraft, coaching athletic activities. 
Nationwide enrollment. Separate catalogs. 


21 LAKE SHORE COURT CULVER, 


Camp Sea Gull 


The Seafaring Camp of the South on N.C 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 
boating, shore drill 


INDIANA 





Coast. 50 sail, 


motor boats. Several cruisers. Sailing masters, captains, 
expert staff of 30. 40 fine buildings. Ocean fishing. Unsur 
passable equipment. Safe. All sports. Boys, 7-17. Catalog 


Wyatt Taylor, Dir., Dept. D, Arapahoe, N.C. 





Valley Forge Summer Camps 

An unforgettable summer vacation for boys at 
National Shrine. Cavalry Camp (14-18); expert riding 
instruction; mounted hikes. Pioneer Camp (7-13); wood 
craft; trips. Band Camp (13-18); expert musical training 
Swimming. Catalog Box 3, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


America's 





Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 550 Shumway Hall, Faribav!t, Minn. 





Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River for boys 8-18. Camp 

ers grouped according to age. Trips on 63-foot flagship. 42 

activities. Modern buildings. Testing, guidance. Aj »proved 

Summer School program. Moderate fee. Catalog. 
Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, N. J. 





Idlewild 


rhe Oldest Private (€ 
8 weeks $ 


ake Winnipesaukee, N.H. For 


‘amp. I 
No extras. Riding, Sailing, 


430 


boys $ div 
canoe mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speedboat, 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., West Newton 65, Mass. 





HOME STUDY SCHOOL 


SHORTHAND '' 








Write 120 words per minute— 
Age no obstacle—LOWEST COST 
Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 
No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn and use. 
Fast preparation for a better 
position and a sound, substan- 
tial future. 

Nationally used in leading 
offices and Civil Service; also 
by executives, students, 
etc. 120 words per min- 
ute—50% FASTER than 


Wins Success 


Civil Service require- a. 
ments. Over 250,000 Shosthend 


taught at home or through 


‘Six weeks after enrolling 


classroom instruction. The for SPEEDWRITING 
very low t will surprise shorthand, I took dicta 
velar — | ~ P tion at the rate of 120 
you. Typing available. words per minute and 
32nd Year. Schools in transcribed it accurately 

Through the School of 


over 400 cities in U. S., 


SPEEDWRITING'‘s 

Canada, Cuba and Placement Service I was 
Hawaii. hired for a_ secretarial 
position at a_ splendid 

Write for FREE Booklet to salary Miss Dulcie 
Sct 1 of Kaufman, New York, N.Y 






Dept. 7902-5, 55 W. 42nd St, N. Y. 36 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMP 
Catholic Camps 








Acadia for bo 


Our Lady of Lourdes for girl ys. Separate 
‘ " 1 mile apart. 1600 acres in Catskills, Riding, all 
land | & water sports. Arts & crafts, drama, dance op 
taff & equipment. Tutoring. Doctor, nurse 49th year 
Rev. Vincent K. Clyne, 472-K West 142nd St., New York 31 





COED CAMP 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Western cattle ranch 








Spend the immer on a 40,000 acre 

Daily riding. Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Swimming pool 
Craft Bunks. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest. Cool, 
dry climate. Coed ages 9 24th yr. Also winter school 


Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 





MUSIC CAMP 


TRAVEL CAMP 





National Music Camp 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Interloche Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding 
Symphony orchestra, band, choir. Drama, radio, dance, art | 
opera. Nationally known instructors. H.S., College, Inter- | 
med Jr. camps; coed. 600 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. Sports | 
| 
| 


Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., 
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Western Caravan and Ranch 


Boy Girls. Ages 14-20. Mot try camping 

tour inc. Canada. Montana r cl 2 week Natl. Park 

I nie Louise, Banff, Holly d San Fra < Grand Can 
8 wks. 9th season. Booklet Mr & Mrs. T. H. Mellotte, 


9 Claremont Ave., Sayhoweed, N. J. Tel: So. Orange 2 -7577 


FEBRUARY 









Pine Log Camp 

Lake Luzerne, N.Y., near Lake George. 165 acres, private 
lake, log cabins. Girls 6-16. All sports, riding, overnight 
canoe trips, fishing, arts and crafts. Small groups, super 
vised. Accessible to New York. Catalog. Dorothy L. Baldwin 
& Frances L. Kinnear, Directors, Lake Luzerne, New York 


° 
Fire Place Lodge 

A Salt Water Camp for Girls 5-19 at E i. 
on Gardiner's Bay. Sailing, Swimming, Canoeing, Riding, 
rennis, ¢ rafts. Exceptional Music. Fine Arts. Dramatic 
Counselor Training. Six separate age programs. Booklet 


Mrs. A. L. Purcell, 33 Oxford St., Montclair, New Jersey 





ast Hampton, L.I 





Quanset Sailing Camps 


Cape Cod camp for girls 5 to 18 featuring daily sailing on 


beautiful Pleasant Bay. Races, Tennis, Crafts, Archery, 
Riding included in fee. 4 age groups. Adult Sailing School 
June and September. 50th year. Catalog 


F. L. Hammatt, South Orleans, Massachusetts 





Camp Cowasset 


Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
sailing, swimming. Riding, archery, tennis, dramatics, 
dancing, music, crafts, trips. Careful supervision. Log cab 
ins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-16, 4 groups. 40th yr 


Catalog Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 





Farwell 

50th Anniversary. Girls 6-16. On beautiful lake in Vermont 
Swimming, tennis, riding featured. Our own schooled horses 
Fee includes riding. All usual camp activities. Sailing 
Snug log cabins. Four age groups. Booklet on request 


Mr. & Mrs. H. Dulany Furlong, Box 6185, Raleigh, N. C. 





Camp Lochearn 


For girls 6-15 in three age groups. Lake Fairlee, Vermont 
Your daughter will have fun at Camp Lochearn and gain 
new abilities. All sports, trips, riding, crafts, etc. Cabins on 
lake shore. Modern equipment. Moderate tuition. Est. 1916 


Mrs. Frank M. Chubb, 1122 Bellemore Rd., Baliimore 10, Md. 





Les Chalets Francais 


Down East” on Deer Isle, Me. Unique camp exp. for girls, 
5-18. Live in Swiss chalets. Fun learning French through 
hearing it. Informal program. Salt & fresh water. Riding, 


sailing, tennis, dramatics, music, ballet,sq.dancing. Catalog 


Mrs. Elisa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Your Child 


eserves 
e 


Best 








\ private school can open 


new doors, and enrich the 


life of your child. 
e 
Here he can develop skill, 
self-reliance, leadership, 
helpfulness, life-long friend- 
ships. e 
To make it easier for you to 


the right school, 


find just 


write these fine advertisers 


direct, describing your 
child's particular needs, in- 


terests, age. 


* 
HOLIDAY ’s school advertis- 
ers will be glad to send you 
full 


trated literature. 


information and _ illus- 




















Available at all 
leading grocers 


YMA 


Long Play (33-1/3 RPM) Hi- Fisetin § 


MASTERPIECES 


Every note complete! 


SSS 





00 








SCHUBERT 
“Unfinished’’ Symphony 
BEETHOVEN 


Ruins of Athens 
( March, Choir ) 












BRAHMS 
Academic Festival Overture 
NOT $1 EACH— MOZART 
But ALL 8 for $1! Piano Concerto in E 
BACH 


OW, get areal start ona 


complete record collec- Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 


tion for only $1. Brand WAGNER 
oe. hi-fidelity, pure vinyl Meistersinger, Prel. Act 1 
discs encompassing entire 

range of human hearing DUKAS 

50 to 15,000 cycles. World Sorcerer's Apprentice 
renowned orchestras, con MUSSORGSKY 
ductors, soloists! 8 master Night on Bald Mountain 








pieces complete to the last 
note—all for only $1.00! 
NO STRINGS ATTACHED! Withour obligation to ever 
buy another record from us—you may get this bargain 
and enjoy all advantages of trial membership 
HOW CLUB OPERATES— We advise you monthly of 
new releases. Those you want are sent you for FREE trial 
After 5 days’ listening—the records you decide to keep 
are billed you at the low membership price of $1.50 per 
disc (average playing time 40 min.). You save %4 the 
usual retail price 

THERE SHALL BE MUSIC IN YOUR HOME— 

Think how much beauty and serenity these recordings 
will add to your life—at a trifling cost. Think what a cul 
tural advantage your children will gain by having great 
music as an everyday inspiration 

MAIL COUPON NOW— 

Obviously we can't ‘give away’’ recordings like these 
indefinitely. MAIL COUPON NOW before offer expires 
Money back guarantee. The Musical Masterpiece Society, 
Inc., Dept. 202, 43 W. 61 St., N.Y 23 


------ HH 


The Musical Masterpiece Society, inc., Dept. 202 
43 West Gist Street, New York 23, ¥. Y. | 





Enclosed is $1 in full payment for recordings of 8 mas | 
terpieces listed. Enroll me as trial member. Privileges 
No purchs Ase obligation ever! Monthly advance notice of 
releases. 5 day free trial on any discs. I may reject 
records before or after receipt; may eaneel mene rship | 
at any time. For future Lp. dises | decide to keep, I'll 


| pay only $1.50 each plus few cents shipping 
| Name 
| Address 


Canada, address: 686 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, On 


City State | 
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sides most of the ruling house of 
England, the dowager empress of 
Imperial Russia; the Count of 


Paris, pretender to the French 
throne; Don Carlos of Spain; Dom 
Pedro, emperor of Brazil; and, 

later days, the Aga Khan, the Em- 


peror Bao Dai, the Nawab of 


Palanpur, the Duke of Windsor, and 
Farouk of Egypt. The sleek yachts 
of several of these kings and ex- 
kings, not to mention the even 
sleeker craft of commoners favored 
only with large amounts of ready 
money, still crowd the tiny port be- 
hind the breakwater. But their num- 
ber is diminishing, while an increas- 
ing number of transatlantic liners 
an estimated 280 stops in 1954 com- 
pared with a mere 126 in 1950—put 
into Cannes’ roadstead to disem- 
bark an ever-swelling flood of or- 
dinary vacationers. Many of these 
are so impressed by the city’s repu- 
tation and atmosphere of high- 
priced luxury that they scurry 
through it to less spectacular play- 
grounds without so much as un- 
snapping their books of travelers’ 
checks. Consequently, the local 
Syndicat d'Initiative, the French 
equivalent of a chamber of com- 
merce, has at long last begun to 
publicize the city’s many real attrac- 
tions for middle-budget and low- 
budget groups. 

Royalty is still welcome, of course. 
So are the yachts, the millionaires 
and the playboys, while they last. 
The Pearl of the Céte d'Azur would 
not be what it is without them. Be- 
sides, somebody has to keep up the 
luxurious villas and pay the freight 
at the several posh hotels that face 
the sea across the fashionable Boule- 
vard de la Croisette, world-famous 
hostelries like the Grand, the Carl- 
ton, the Martinez, the Majestic. 
(Look for the Carlton in Alfred 
Hitchcock’s latest chase-and-escape 
melodrama, To Catch a Thief.) But 
too few potential visitors to the area 
realize that behind the swank sweep 
of La Croisette there are more than 
a hundred other good hotels. More 
modestly situated on shady tree- 
lined side streets, though still within 
easy walking distance of the beach 
and sea, these offer full pension dur- 
ing the peak summer season—a 
room and all the superb French 
cooking you can eat—for as little as 
1100 francs a day, slightly more 
than $3. The total includes cus- 
tomary French charges of 12 to 15 
per cent for service, as well as the 
8.55 per cent tax. 

This figure, it is true, is just about 
rock bottom for full board during 


the summer at an established pen- 
sion. More pretentious establish- 
ments charge in the neighborhood 


HOLIDAY 





Beautiful Jasper Park Lodge, famed 
showplace of the Canadian Rockies. 





CNR's modern compartments provide 
the utmost in comfort and convenience. 






ANADIAN 


» NATIONAL 
AILWAYS 
















Minaki: informal resort life in o land 
of lovely lakes and woodlands 




















Enjoy one of 
Canadian 











Whatever your vacation goal, 
wherever you go in Canada, 
Canadian National’s smart new 
passenger Cars assure the utmost 
in gracious travel-living and offer 
a wide choice of accommodations 
to suit every budget, Now, more 
than ever, you'll find a Canadian 
National Maple Leaf vacation the 
best way to see the best of Canada 








See the rugged coasts, colorful 
villages of French Canada's Gaspé. 





Enjoy good food at budget prices on Restful lounge cars invite you to 
CNR's dinette cars—continuvous service relax, enjoy Canada's scenery. 





You see mighty Mount Robson crossing Visit Ottawa, Canada's Capital 
Canada by scenic Canadian National 


TEN VACATION CHOICES! 
. The Scenic Route Across Canada 
Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 
British ColumbicgJTriangle Tour’ 
. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 
. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 


Choose the vacation to fit yor 


Montreal and other interesting cities 


Loke-of-the-Woods District (Minaki), Ont 
. Highlands of Ontario 
Eastern Cities and the Lavrentions 
Romantic French Canada 
10. Provinces-by-the-Sea 
et. Canadian National will pac kage a person 


owe ~ eo 


ae side trips. Ask about our money-savin 


Family eton wating ( nliiel Nat ional Offices in principal U.S. cities. Or see you: 
. Canadian National Railways, 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill 














MEET SPRING 
On THE 


21 say vue only $1078 
30 oar rour only $1211 
A2 our sour only S1455 


OFF-SEASON. 


Take your spring vacation through the continents surrounding 
the exotic Mediterranean. Swissair's tours through these 
lands of enchantment will acquaint you with Old World 
towns ... historical vistas ... gay resorts. Whichever tour 
you select . . . relax in pleasing hotels . . . where you'll 
enjoy typical Continental meals... plus the constant atten- 
tion which has become a normal expectation of those who 
go Swissair. > > Save a whole vacation of time... fly there 
aboard DC-6B Swissairliners . . . where Swiss cuisine and 
a heritage of precision flight assure relaxation and comfort. 


Q GONOW..-PAY LATER! 


tee eS SES Bee sn 


SwissaAIiR 


Please send FREE folders on SWISSAIR MEDITERRANEAN 
TOURS, plus ‘No Extra Cost’ STOPOVER PLAN. 








ADDRESS 





CITY 





AIRLINE FARES ARE 


ITS THE SERVICE 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 


ALL THE SAME 


THAT'S DIFFERENT 


* PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND 
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Dept. HF, 1207 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 





of 1400 to 1750 francs, $4 to $5 a 
day. At the 2100 franc level, $6 a 
day, the pensionnaire usually rates 
a private bath, sometimes a private 
terrasse and his own latchkey, and 
has considerable freedom of choice 
among piéces de résistance at the 
dinner table—steaks, chops or gigot 
d’agneau. Plus, on occasion, a din- 
ner companion with a title. 

It is a paradox that, at the heart 
of the most popular seaside play- 
ground in a nation which, by and 
large, is the most expensive in 
Europe for visitors today, these liv- 
ing costs still prevail in full season. 
But they do, and they are represent- 
ative of other vacation expenses. A 
golfer, for example, will find three 
excellent nearby club courses avail- 
able to him—two open during the 
winter, one all year round. Daily 
green fees are $2.85, full privileges 
for a month range from $23 to $26, 
and an entire year’s membership 
costs $85 for a single player, about 
$140 for husband and wife; there 
is no initiation fee, no nonsense 
about waiting lists, and caddies 
at 85c a round. If the stranger is 
occasionally beaned by a_ wild 
drive, there is some distinction in 
being hit by the ball of the Orien- 
tal demigod, who has a tendency 
to slice. 


Cannes’ three tennis clubs make 
twenty-two courts available to visit- 
ing players at charges which range 
from $1.15 for a half day to $17 for 
the six-month “‘winter” season, $23 
for the “‘summer.”’ There are movies, 
miniature golf and motor races. Visi- 
tors are made welcome at little or 
no cost by the local ski club, and 
since several of the most popular 
Alpine winter-sport areas in Europe 
are an hour or two by car from the 
coast, enthusiasts can make sitz- 
platzes in the morning and do swan 
dives in the afternoon. Equally hos- 
pitable are an automobile club, a 
judo club, a fencing club, a riding 
club, a rowing club, a skin-diving 
and spear-fishing club, two sailing 
clubs and an aero club functioning 
at Cannes’ own airport for light 
aircraft. A couple of night clubs 
feature Girls, Girls, Girls (in the 
nude, nude, nude), but here you pay 
a fee for the privilege of looking at 
approximately the same stages of 
undress, sometimes the identical 
epidermises, as are visible for noth- 
ing on the beach during the after- 
noon. 

The beaches and the sea are free. 
Although one or two of the larger 
hotels on La Croisette lease small 
segments of sand from the city and 
post these for exclusive use by hotel 





Wonderful \ 
California! 





Tours through San Fran- 
cisco, the Redwoods, Mon- 
terey, Chinatown after 
dark, Fisherman’s Wharf. 


See 
COLLEEN MILLER 
in Universal-International’s 
“FOUR GUNS 
TO THE BORDER” 
in Technicolor 


Tours to Old Mexico, Hol- 
lywood, TV shows, Homes 
of Stars, inside major Movie 
Studios, Pacific Ocean. 


Rent an AVIS U-Drive and drive-yourself between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, all-inclusive 3 and 5 day tors by car. 
Limousines, too, for leisurely sightseeing with chauffeur-guide. 


Consult your travel agent, or write for free folders 


TANNER 
GRAY LINE 


MUtuval 3111 


FEBRUARY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAY LINE 


Dept. HF, 425 4th St., San Francisco 
YUkon 6-400 





guests, nobody pays much attention 
to the signs. Beach concessionaires 
will rent you a beach chair for 17c 
for a half day, an umbrella for 2Ic 
or a cabin for 29c. After that you 
are on your own, and if you show 
no interest whatsoever in swimming, 
sailing, water skiing, diving, water 
bicycling, underwater fishing, mas- 
sage, development of the body beau- 
tiful, pinball, volleyball, beer drink- 
ing, peanut eating or Ping-pong, 
all exercises available at nominal 
prices, you are still free to enjoy the 
natural beauties of the surrounding 
scenery. 

The Bikini bathing suit, accord- 
ing to many fashion authorities, is 
on its way out, and will soon vanish 
entirely. After a few summers on the 
beach at Cannes, any observer can 
vouch for the accuracy of this fore- 
cast. Square inch by square inch, 
season by season, one witnesses the 
vanishing process. The ladies who 
come to the Céte d’Azur to benefit 
from the healthful actinic rays of the 
Mediterranean sun, when they are 
not princesses, duchesses or baronnes 
(some of whom are pretty fair to 
peer at, for peeresses), are very often 
vedettes of the stage and screen, and 


a girl does not become a vedette of 


stage or screen in France if she has a 
poor figure or is shy about display- 


ing it. A careless visitor to the beach 
sometimes sunburns his tonsils se- 
verely through failure to keep his 
mouth from hanging open at the 
sight of so little containing so much. 

Another hazard is the gaming 
tables. Cannes has two swank gam- 
bling establishments available to the 
general public: the Municipal, or 
winter, Casino, and the Palm Beach, 
or summer, layout. One handles the 
take from June through October, 
the other from November through 
May. For sportsmen eager to test 
the laws of probability, an in- 
herited title and $1.90 cash, or $1.90 
cash and a flash of your passport if 
you lack the title, buy you a week’s 
entrée at the summer casino. For a 
fee of slightly more than $7 the man 
at the door of the salons de jeux will 
bow and pass you in by name nightly 
during the entire season. The same 
privileges cost even less at the winter 
casino, but in either event the thrill 
of being bowed to and welcomed as 
M’sieu Doakes is tremendous. You 
feel like a Knight of the Rectangu- 
lar Table. 

Furthermore, the house percent- 
age does not murder M’sieu Doakes 
once he is inside. There are no one- 


armed bandits, bird cages, wheels of 


fortune, or crap layouts to load the 
house odds; just roulette, frente et 
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Three weeks of floating paradise to the Caribbean 


and back aboard the luxurieus 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 


See the West Indies and South America in sump- 


Two Sailings from 
9 tuous comfort! Airy outside staterooms, 2 swim- 


New York: 
Feb. 11 and March 4 


ming pools, roomy decks and lounges, all cruise 
sports, dining, dancing, nightclub life! Plus 
Canadian Pacific’s famous service and food! 


Fes. 11, 19 days: San Juan, St. Thomas, Bridge- 
town, Port of Spain, La Guaira, Curagao, Cris- 
tobal, Havana—$475 up. 


MARCH 4, 20) days: Port-au-Prince, San Juan, 
St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, 
Kingston, Havana—$495 up. 

No passport, visa or U. S. transportation tax. 
BOOK NOW! Passenger list for each sailing limited 
to insure plenty of room for alll! 


See vour local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U.S, 
and Canada 
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RUTHE HEART OF A GOOD COCKTAN ey; 


BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 
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quarante, and baccarat or chemin de 
Jer. The roulette wheels are deco- 
rated with only a single zero instead 
of, as in Las Vegas and Reno, a 
single and a double. This dimin- 
ishes the wheel’s percentage by half, 
and doubles the customer’s chances 
over Nevada. It is true that mini- 
mum bets—100 francs,” about 29c, 
at the winter casino, twice that at 
Palm Beach—are somewhat higher 
than minimums at Las Vegas or 
Reno. But you don’t have to play 
roulette to get a whirl for your 
money. Boule, a kind of glamorized 
Roll-O game, is played outside the 
main salons in both casinos for the 
equivalent of 6c a turn. You can’t 
beat boule as a reasonable way to 
pass an evening cheek by jowl with 
the upper crust. 

Palm Beach provides its clients, 
besides gambling, with dancing, 
dining and drinking facilities, a 
cabaret, and a swimming pool. All 
reasonably priced. Because the alter- 
nate, Municipal Casino, is open only 
during months when the weather is 
fairly nippy for swimming, it has no 
pool. It offers instead concerts, 
legitimate theater and top-drawer 
ballet, all at very fair prices, in one 
of the best small theaters in France; 
a music hall, with first-class vaude- 
ville shows (highest-priced tickets 
60c) and Thursday 
which you can take the kids; and 
a restaurant, Les Ambassadeurs, 
which is a survival of all that was 
plush, posh and fancy at the turn of 
the century. Twice a week during 
the winter season this elegant Em- 


matinees to 


pire eatery lures customers to the 
casino with a grand diner which can 
only be described as incredible for 
the price—1000 francs, or $2.85. 
For this tab, to the strains of soft 
music and in an atmosphere of 
truly regal splendor—dinner clothes 
are as obligatory on these occasions 
as is a good liver—the guest com- 
mences with caviar, passes from that 
to consommé madriléne to grilled 
salmon Béarnaise, ties into lamb 
chops Maréchal, takes time out be- 
tween halves for a pineapple sherbet, 
progresses to chicken au champagne, 
reels from this to asparagus de Génes 
a l’huile de Provence, tops that off 
with fresh strawberries, and gives up 
in the face of a loaded plateful of 
what the French laughingly call 


friandises, or titbits. Wine, coffee, 


cognac and tips are extra. 

This is, of course, the upper- 
crust side of life on the Cote 
d'Azur. And although even this 
kind of high living is, by American 
resort standards, reasonably priced, 
many vacationers on the Céte do 
not bring dress clothes for an eve- 
ning at Les Ambassadeurs, or $2.85 
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Freezomint (Creme de Menthe) 60 proof 


Blackberry, 60 proof Orange Curacao, 84 proof 


. and 14 other distinctive cordials. 
Also available in half bottles 
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St.Petersburg 


Mr. Sun looks down almost every day 
on 20 shining miles of beaches, dotted 
with people swimming, fishing, picnick- 
ing, sunbathing—having the time of 


their lives 


We'd like to tell you all about these 
glorious beaches —these ‘‘Holiday Isles”’ 
and about the fun YOU can have here 


in St. Petersburg. 


Let us send you Mr. Sun’s own per- 
sonal brochure ["'! of natural color 
photos about “Zhe Sunshine City” on 


the Gulf of Mexico. 


Mr. Sun Says.. Mail this coupon teday ! 
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ON ONE SIDE 


~~ 


there is a full performance of a great 
musical work, just as on the ordi- 
nary records you buy. The records will feature orchestras and 
soloists of recognized distinction in this country and abroad. 
You listen to the performance first, or afterward, and then. . . 


ot mn meme y 





ON THE OTHER SIDE |, 


various themes and other main features of the work played 
separately with running explanatory comment, so that you can 
learn what to listen for in order to appreciate the work fully. 






HIGH-FIDELITY Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 










is an illuminating analysis 


the music, with the 


A NEW IDEA OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


A* TOO FREQUENTLY, most of us are aware, we 
do not listen to good music with due under- 
standing and appreciation. Our minds wander, 
and we realize afterward that we have missed 
most of the beauties of the work. There is no 
doubt about the reason: we are not primed about 
what to listen for. Music-AppreciaTION Recorps 
meet this need—for a fuller understanding of music 
—better than any means ever devised. They do it, 


sensibly, by auditory demonstration. 


YOU HEAR MUSIC AS THE GREAT CONDUCTORS 
HEAR IT . . . On the podium they have in mind at 
every moment the various themes of the work, 
‘their interplay and development, and the main 
architectural features of the composition. This 
combined aesthetic and intellectual pleasure is 
what every music-lover can now acquire through 
Music-ApprRECIATION Recorps. After hearing sev- 
eral of these records, all the music you listen to 
is transformed, because you learn in general what 





As a demonstration 


WILL YOU ACCEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE 











eet roven's Fifth Symp 1ony 


A NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


to listen for. This enjoyable form of self-education 
can be as thorough as the Music-Appreciation 


courses given in many universities. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE RECORDS 
YOU WANT A new Music-AppRECIATION 
Recorp will be issued — for subscribers only 

every month. Ultimately all the great masterpieces 
of music will be included. The announcement 
about each forthcoming record will be written by 
Deems Taylor. After reading this descriptive essay 
you may take the record or not, as you decide at 
the time. You are not obligated as a subscriber to 
take any specified number of records. And, of 
course, you may stop the subscription at your 


pleasure—at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELATIVELY LOW 
COST .. 
be high-fidelity, long-playing records of the high- 
R.P.M. on Vinylite. They will 


All Music-AppRECIATION Recorps will 


5917 


est quality—334 


be of two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Rec- 
ord—a twelve-inch disc—which will present the 
performance on one side, the analysis on the other. 
This will be sold at $3.60, to subscribers only. 
The other will be an Analysis-Only Record—a ten- 
inch disc—priced at $2.40. The latter will be made 
available each month for any subscriber who may 
already have a satisfactory long-playing record of 
the work being presented. (A small charge will be 
added to the prices above to cover postage and 


handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION —NO OBLI- 
GATION TO CONTINUE... Why not 


simple trial, to see if these records are as pleasur- 


make a 


able and as enlightening as you may anticipate? 
The first record, BeeTHOVEN’s FirtH SyMPHONYy, 
will be sent to you at once—at no charge. You 
may end the subscription immediately after hear- 
ing this record—and keep it with our compliments 


—or you may cancel at any time thereafter. 












Norman Del Mar, Conductor 


Analysis by Thomas Scherman 


OU HAVE HEARD this great work countless times 
} it? And what may you have failed to hear? 
what you may have been missing in 


show 


you 





PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH 
CAN PLAY 334% R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


R60-2 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Plea end me it once th tirst Mustc-AppreciaTio Recorp. Reet! en Filth 
yinpt ny without charg and enter my name in a Trial Subscription to Must 
AppreciATION Rece under the conditior tated above. It is understood that, as a 
ubscriber, | am not obligated to buy any specified number of records, and may take only 
th 1 want Also, | ma el thi bscripti tter hearing this first ord, of 
time thereafter at my pleasure, but the introductory record is tree in any case 
*s Please Print) 
Address 
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TT City Zoom Stat 
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listening to great music. 
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GREAT SCOT 


Born 1820... 
stull going 


strong! 


What 


Wonderful 
Whisky! 


Smooth, suave, mellow. ..the choice of 
connoisseurs the world over. That’s 
Johnnie Walker—Scotch from Scotland, 
and Scotch at its best always. Red Label 
..» Black Label... both 86.8 proof. 


JOHNNIE WALKER 
Blended Scotch Whisky 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 
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Continued from Page 18 

to spare for the grand diner, or even 
the price of one of the low-cost 
pensions. For these visitors—mostly 
Europeans but with an increasing 
proportion of Americans who have 
learned how far a dollar can still be 
stretched in France—the Syndicat 
d’Initiative supplies printed infor- 
mation about convenient nearby 
camp grounds and Youth Hostels. 


Though there are, as yet, far fewer 
motels in or near Cannes than there 
are yacht harbors, the whole French 
Mediterranean coast is studded with 
attractive public camp grounds, 
several of which are in the immediate 
Cannes area. Here standard daily 
charges during the height of the 
summer season (less in the spring 
and fall, even less during winter 
months) are equivalent to 25c for 
parking a car, $1.75 for a nicely fur- 
nished tent housing two people, 
$2.50 for a furnished cabin for four 
with shower baths and taxes de 
séjour thrown in. Analternative daily 
charge for tent space of from 25c to 
30c per person, depending on the 
size of the tent, is made if you bring 
your own equipment. Cooking priv- 
ileges are usually available, but 
Cannes’ many excellent restaurants 
offer meals in all price ranges from 
the astronomical down to the level 
of 325 francs for four full courses. 
This amounts to about 93c until 
you add a carafe of wine, couvert 
and the tip, then perhaps $1.50 all 
told. A casse-croute, or snack, is con- 
siderably less expensive, and one 
casse-croute, one four-course French 
meal and one Continental breakfast 
are, with an apéritif or two sipped 
at a shady table under the plane 
trees, a good day’s calorie intake 
for anybody, be he king or com- 
moner. 

Members of the International 
Youth Hostel Federation can shade 
vacation costs even below those of 
the camper. Two youth hostels are 
open in the vicinity. One of these, 
in the selfsame fortress where the 
Man in the Iron Mask whiled away 
his mysterious imprisonment, is on 
the lovely Ile Ste.-Marguerite, twenty 
minutes by regular boat service from 
Cannes’ port. This offers full pen- 
sion for $1.70 a day, and no tunnel- 
ing is required to enter or leave the 
fortress. The other hostel, on the 
outskirts of town, provides lodging 
at 43c a night, meals for 57c. Further 
information will be furnished free 
on request from the Syndicat d’Ini- 
tiative, Cannes, A.M., France. 

But neither a recitation of prevail- 
ing price levels, nor promised visions 
of sleekly lovely ladies, titled roulette 
players and buckets of chilled caviar 
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YOUR PASSPORT TO 
TRAVEL — ADVENTURE 





AIRSTREAM 


FEATHER-LIGHT TRAVEL TRAILER 


terminal 
even trailer parks. Go when 


please, where you please. Sleep in 
your own clean bed. Eat your own good 


Airstreams are < 
kitchen 


water 


their own light,. heat 


shower, toilet. They are all-riveted. alu 

minum and built to take punishment 
your car has an accelerator you love 

lf your car has ana rator 


to touch, the Airstream f 


FREE: 


color catalog. Write today! 


Or you 


Trailer-travelers’ official news 


paper The Caravaner 


% 


12 Church Street, Jackson Center. OF 
st.. Los Angeles 31. Calif 


AIRSTREAM 
TRAILERS, INC. 





There's 
NOTHING 
just like an 

# Escorted Tour of 


QUALITY TOURS—Thrill to the luxury 
of sailing on one of the great “Queens” 
of the Atlantic—the Queen Mary or 
the Queen Elizabeth . . . see the high- 
lights of seven fascinating countries . . . 
stay at first class hotels . . . travel on 


first class trains, steamers, motor 


. excellent food .. . ex- 
From 


coaches . . 
perienced guides. All-expense. 


$1597.50 


POPULAR TOURS—The all-inclusive 
moderate rates will surprise you, when 
you consider that your round-trip 
trans-Atlantic crossing will be aboard 
the popular Holland-America Liners. 
You visit 7 European countries. 
Sailings in Spring and Summer. 
Write for details 
ASK MR. FOSTER TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Offices in Principal Cities, U. S. and Canada 
Suite 1801, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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.. WHEN YOU FOLLOW THE SUN 


Whether you take your sunshine at home or abroad —aloft or 
afloat, you’re pleasure bound with Tropical Leather. 
Radiant as a sunbeam, the light-hearted tones and textures of 
Tropical Leather match your carefree holiday mood. 


When vou follow the sun. you’!] lead in fashion with Tropical Leather. 


LEATHER INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 





so smooth...so restful... 


BTR cha se Re Ee hoe ket rare 


“>< MISCOU 


Powered by Rolls-Royce propeller-turbine engines 


Introduced to North America by Trans-Canada Air Lines 


Be one of the first to experience 
the delightfully restful flight, the 
remarkable lack of vibration which 
distinguish this, the first propeller- 
turbine airliner in North American 
skies. Already famed among Euro- 
pean travellers, the swift - flying 
Viscount will soon go into service 
on U.S.-Canada and Canadian in- 
tercity routes. 

The hushed power of four Rolls- 
Royce propeller -turbine engines 


speeds you on your way at an 


Q 
\e 


effortless five miles a minute while 
you sit back and enjoy, through 
the Viscount’s big oval window, a 
more expansive air view of earth 
and sky than ever before. You'll 
enjoy, too, the restful, roomy, 
two-abreast seats — the even air- 
conditioning of the pressurized 
cabin — the quiet distinction of 
the Viscount’s smartly appointed 
interior. And you'll decide, your 
very first time aloft, that “To fly 


Viscount is to prefer Viscount”. 


Enjoy this new experience in air travel. No extra fare. Consult your travel agent, 


or the nearest office of Trans-Canada Air Lines in New York, Chicago, Detroit 
(Windsor), Cleveland, Boston, Seattle-Tacoma, Tampa-St. Petersburg, Los Angeles. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


One of the world’s 


great airlines 
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can give any picture of the natural 
beauty that for a hundred and 
twenty years has enchanted visitors 
to the City of Flowers and Light. 
Cannes comes fairly by this nick- 
name. Cupped in an amphitheater 
of hills which protect it on three 
sides from unfavorable winds yet 
leave it open to cooling breezes from 
the sea; glowing in an annual sun- 
fall exceeding even that of Algeria 
on the sun-baked coast of Africa 
across the way; bathed by the 
tempering waters of the warm 
Mediterranean and favored by a 
mean annual temperature of about 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit, the city 
is a year-round garden paradise. 





BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
"ONE NATION, 0 DER GOD" 


CONFERENCE 
AND JEws 


THE NATIONAL 
OF CHRISTIANS 











Its surrounding hills are wooded 
with palms, olives, lemon and 
orange trees, cork oaks, pines 
and masses of mimosa that burst 
into bright yellow blossom as early 
as January. 

Its gardens bloom with roses, 
oleander and hibiscus, and be- 
hind and beyond the town fra- 
grant acres of jasmine, violets, rock- 
roses, lavender, carnations and nar- 
cissus stretch away toward nearby 
Grasse, the center of the French 
perfume-distilling industry. Ferdi- 
nand the Bull would have loved 
Cannes as much as did Brougham, 
its discoverer. He could find no 
finer place to sit under the cork trees 
and sniff the flowers. 

It was Farouk, then a head of 
state in his own right, who remarked 
during one of Cannes’ more memo- 
rable poker games that the time 
would soon come when only five 
kings retained their authority; those 
of clubs, diamonds, hearts, spades 
and Great Britain. Elizabeth II as- 
cended the throne shortly afterward 
without spoiling either the wise- 
crack or the shrewdness of the fore- 
cast. 

The last expatriate monarch must 
die or be deposed someday and the 
last émigré demigod surrender his 
divinity. Until then, it is perhaps 
more than a coincidence that so 
many of those who still survive have 
exercised the last of the divine rights 
of rulers to choose for themselves 
the same place in the sun. Cannes, 
with the cordial welcome it offers to 
rich and poor alike, to peer and 
commoner, to the titled, the tourist 
and the tripper, is truly a spot fit 
for kings. THE END 
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FOR THE. GAYEST WINTER SEASON EVER NEG oe 


LS en 


-_ EISURE if you prefer it, yet endless 
things to do when you spend the Winter with the 
Summer at the fabulous new Emerald Beach Hotel 
in sunny Nassau . . . It gives elegance a 
new dimension, splendor a new meaning, 
in Pool, Beach Club, Beach and Pier; 
Calypso Bar and Jubilee Room . . . 300 rooms, 
completely air conditioned. Winter Season: Dec. 1- 
April 15. Open all year. 


Emerald Beach Hotel 


NASSAU, THE BAHAMAS 
Leo F. Corrigan, President 
Frank A. McNellis, Mng, Dir. 


See your Travel Agent oo WM. P. WOLFE ORGANIZATION 








Planning a Trip to Europe? 


DENMARK « FINLAND 
NORWAY « SWEDEN 


Wonderfully different in 

many ways... yet alike in 

- friendliness! These are happy 
lands ... lands of sunlit nights 

... fjords and fairy tale towns... 
ancient castles and modern 

designs for living ... gay outdoor 
cafes and fabulous food! 

... Come in glorious Spring. 


festival time is 


MAY ond JUNE 


4 
| Q_. 
ROY TN) \ 0) 


“YAU 
Ask your Travel Agent for free 
illustrated folders,’ or write 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. A-1, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. 


a . = 
ADDRESS. 
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aunching the 


‘COLOM 
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BO COCKTAIL 












The magnificent Colombo Cocktail 


was inspired by the 






magnificent new luxury liner, 





















F/ the Cristoforo Colombo, ‘ 


The Cristoforo Colombo offers 

superb accommodations and cuisine. 
That’s why, at the ship’s bars, the 

rum featured is Christopher Columbus 
{i | ... the golden rum that is aged 
) to perfection for 6 years. 
Enjoy a 

\ Colombo Cocktail at your 
favorite bar or restaurant, or make 

\ it at home like this: 
1'2 oz. Christopher Columbus rum 

=== oe =e S12 O02. pineapple juice 
fresh juice from ‘2 lime 





% teaspoon sugar (or less, to taste). 
Shake vigorously with 


ice and serve very cold 





*The Colombo Cocktail was officially 


introduced at the showing 





of Italian fashions aboard the 


Cristoforo Colombo, January 7, 1955. 


-wwsromes COLUMBUS RUM 






The future 


is at your fingertips 


from the moment 


you take your place 


behind the wheel... 


Expect the unexpected in Dodge for 55 


Your first surprise when you step up to this 


Dodge is a big one: Just look at its size! 


Then you get behind the wheel and other 
discoveries come thick and fast! 

You find yourself encircled in a glass cock- 
pit, looking out on the world through the 


New Horizon sweep-around windshield. 


You thrill to the magic of Flite Control that 
lets you command the full range of Power- 


Flite driving from,the control panel. 





Custom Royal V-8 4-Door Sedan in Emerald Green over Satin Green. 


You discover a new softer ride on tubeless 
tires . . . new Coaxial Power Steering eo 
new left-or-right foot Power Braking ... a 
new aircraft-type V-8 engine, Super-Powered 
to 193-h.p., that rules the road in per- 


formance and economy. 


Only Dodge in its field offers you flair- 
fashioned styling plus solid engineering. 
You’re money ahead as Dodge flashes 


ahead with the car of a hundred surprises. 
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DODGE 


FLASHES AHEAD IN DO 





who 
and where 


A who’s who 


of people on the go 


Family on the Go—I 


@ Travelers on HOLIDAY expense ac- 
counts include, we are convinced, a 
good number of the most knowing, 
most experienced and most sophisti- 
cated (in the right sense) travelers 
anywhere. HOLIDAY writers, photog- 
raphers and editors really get 
around, and have learned, over the 
years and miles, the vital subtleties of 
traveling light, traveling safe and 
having a good time, no matter where 
they go. It occurs to us that much of 
this hard-won, road-tested intelli- 
gence makes excellent travel advice 
for our readers, who also—pleasure- 
bent and _ business-bound—get 
around. As a sample of what we 
mean, we give you The Adventures 
of Tom Swift—oops!—The Adven- 
tures of Tom Hollyman, who last 
summer clocked more than 16,000 
miles on the road in his car while 
taking HOLIDAY photographs. Dur- 


Jean and Burnes Hollyman picnic off the tailgate. 


ing a large part of this odyssey, he 
was accompanied by his wife, Jean, 
and their two youngsters, three-and- 
one-half-year-old Burnes and one- 
and-one-half-year-old Stephanie. 
The Hollymans, you may be assured, 
know how to travel and enjoy it 
even with the kids in the back seat. 
The Hollymans were on the go 
from late May to late September in 
their Plymouth station wagon (li- 
cense: Conn 5E77), while Tom shot 
Houipay stories on California (see 
last December’s issue), Fresno, 
Minnesota and the upper Missis- 
sippi. Says Tom, “The trip resulted 


in about forty pages of pictures for 
Houipay, three broken vacuum 
jug liners, and the consumption of 
several hundred packages of fig 
bars. Only accident was a minor 
collision with a deer on a wet Utah 
highway late at night. He dented 
the front of the car slightly and 
scrambled away. I didn’t get his 
license number, although our in- 
surance would have covered him. 

“We fixed up the wagon so the 
kids had a mattress-bed arrange- 
ment in back, on top of the suit- 
cases, with head room. Jean and I 
could take turns stretching out there 
and they played in back the whole 
trip. Almost no impatience or tem- 
per squalls. They napped mornings 
and afternoons, invariably waking 
up for tunnels. Burnes learned to spot 
upcoming tunnels by the cars coming 
toward us with their headlights on. 
We carried minimum food with us 
and tried to get kitchenette accom- 
modations wherever possible. We 
picnicked every noon, usually pulling 
off on a side road to eat outdoors, 
near a field of cows or even in a 
cemetery. 

“Small bribes of candy and dime- 
store toys worked wonders (Doctor 
Spock’s disapproval notwithstand- 
ing), and we packed along Burnes’ 
tricycle, which came apart with the 
removal of one bolt. 

“He rode this at all motels, in- 
cluding the perfectly wonderful one 
in Santa Monica, where Jean and the 

kids stayed while I toured 
California. There were good 
baby sitters available almost 
everywhere. As for educa- 
tional values, Burnes came 
home with a great admi- 
ration for the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and with the 
newly earned knowledge of 
how to pick up small 
change in motels by play- 
ing a game that he called 
‘Toll Gate’!”’ 


Family on the Go—II 


@ Mrs. Joan Comay, who 
wrote the up-to-the-minute 
article on the ancient land of Israel 
which leads off this issue, isa woman 
of many parts and places. Born in 
South Africa, she has lived in Israel 
duringits most exciting years of re- 
cent growth, and is now a resident in 
a third pioneer country, Canada. Her 
husband, Michael S. Comay, is Is- 
rael’s ambassador to Canada, as well 
as deputy leader of his country’s U.N. 
Assembly delegation. Mrs. Comay 
has the refreshing knack of changing 
careers as fast as she changes coun- 
tries. She was an architect in South 
Africa; became a journalist in Israel, 
where she was bureau chief on the 


English-language bimonthly, /srae/ 
Speaks ; and is currently learning the 
art of the documentary film, as an 
apprentice with the excellent Cana- 
dian National Film Board. 

The Comays—Mr. and Mrs., 
seventeen-year-old Jill and fifteen- 
year-old Peter—made the switch 
from Jerusalem to Ottawa with no 
visible strain. “The children, of 
course, became Canadians over- 
night,” Mrs. Comay says. “Like all 
children, they adapted instantly, 
pushed by that awful teen-age de- 
sire to be the same as everyone else. 
As for us, we are fascinated by the 
real similarity between Canada and 
Israel. Both are new countries, filled 
with new immigrants with much 
work ahead of them. While we pio- 
neer to the south, they pioneer to the 
north. While they must battle cold 
and wet, our enemies are heat and 
deserts.” 

The Comays are living in Rock- 
cliffe Park, an Ottawa suburb, where 
they have a house on a small, harp- 
shaped lake. They have named the 
house Kinneret, after the ancient 
name of another harp-shaped lake 
the Sea of Galilee. The fifth member 
of the Comay household has not 
adjusted to the north woods. He is 
Kushi, their Scottie, who stubbornly 
refuses even to wag his tail unless he 
is addressed in Hebrew. The Comays 
suspect he may be the only Hebrew- 
speaking Scot in the whole world. 


The Sound of History 

@ This magazine is not yet wired for 
sound, but if it were, we like to think 
that we might be publishing some- 
thing like the exciting new Columbia 
Records album called The Confed- 
eracy. This handsomely executed 
production is a brand-new and (to 
us) brilliant idea—a musical con- 
tribution to history. It is a compila- 
tion of the long-dead Sounds of the 
South—the popular songs, dances, 
marches and battle songs of the 
Confederate soldiers and civilians 
during the Civil War. It includes 
everything from the terribly senti- 
mental but somehow touching bal- 
lads of the day, to a recital of Robert 
E. Lee’s farewell to his troops, to the 
final stirring rendition of Dixie, 
which ends with a genuine, hair- 
raising, rebel yell. 

The package contains many fine 
photographs, andessays by HOLIDAY 
contributor Clifford Dowdey and 
Pulitzer Prize winner Bruce Catton 
(soon, we are happy to say, to appear 
in HOLIDAY). We own no shares in 
Columbia Records, nor in any ante- 
bellum plantation, but we urge our 
readers, who all own shares in this 
country’s past, to listen to The 
Confederacy. THE END 
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The world’s chief 
whaling port is in: 
C) Finland C] Norway C) U.S. 


Leading whaling port in the world is 
Sandefjord, Norway. That's where 
you'll see many of the giant “‘whale 
factory” ships, invented by a native 
of this town. And that’s where your 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks will be accepted 
just like cash—as they are all over 
the world. 


World’s highest 
suspension bridge spans: 


) Colorado River C) Po River 
(] Arkansas River 


It’s the Arkansas River with a bridge 
1,053 ft. above it. The bridge, located 
in Colorado, is a favorite with tour- 
ists. And so are First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks. One 
good reason is that each denomina- 
tion ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a differ- 
ent color to prevent errors. 


Which city is almost 
half forest ? 


1) Moscow C1) Tokyo C) Oslo 


Since it expanded its limits in 1948, 
Oslo is almost half forest. Be sure 
to include Oslo in your trip abroad. 
Be sure to include First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks, 
too. They’re so safe and convenient. 
Prompt refund if lost or stolen. Ask 
for them at your bank. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


NSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Wide-open gambling is the Wild West's 
most bountiful bequest to Nevada—a legacy the 
whole state cultivates with zeal and flair. 

In Las Vegas, where even beaneries 

sport slot machines, the elaborate 

Golden Nugget (right), busiest in the downtown 
area, offers ten or more games of chance, 
three bars, a fine restaurant and floor show. 
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n the introduction to an anthology of Western folklore, Bernard De 
Voto, indisputably the ranking historian of the region, remarks 
that foremost among its blessings San Francisco counts the fact that 
it is West. “It is thinking accurately,” says the Sage of Harvard 
Square. “For, stranger, San Francisco is West as all hell.” 

This signal favor of Providence is one which Nevada, and particu- 
larly the northwestern portion of the state lying just across the Sierra 
from California’s most golden precincts, shares in generous measure. 
Indeed, in the days of the bonanzas, when the wealth of the Comstock 
was making almost every man in the Palace lobby a millionaire, San 
Francisco considered itself a sort of suburb of Virginia City, then the 
scene of the wealthiest tumults on earth. With the years things have 

| changed, and it is more probable that San Francisco now considers 
Reno a suburb, just as Las Vegas is a winter resort for Los Angeles. 
But the bond between the cities of California and the Silver State is 
strong and enduring and it is founded on nothing so much as their 
joint participation in being, as Mr. De Voto puts it, West as hell. 

Nevada is still so very West, even in mid-20th Century, and so vast 
in its Westness that passengers on the Southern Pacific’s overland 
trains crossing the seemingly illimitable desert between Salt Lake and 
Reno are sometimes terrified by its desolate prospect. For hundreds of 

































miles at a stretch no habitation is visible save the occasional shacks of 
track gangs, and no life save the dust plume marking the distant pas- 
sage of a lonely rancher’s car through the alkali. On either side are 
gloomy mountain ranges, and the train crew will tell you that beyond 
these, both to the north and south, are other, apparently unending 
ranges, unimaginable desolations of desert over whose thousands of 
miles of dusty roads no vehicle may pass for months on end, and once- 
populous cities now crumbling and deserted. The informed trainman 
can recount that there are fewer than one and one half inhabitants for 
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each of Nevada’s 110,540 square miles and Continued on Page 28 
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Continued from Page 26 that its 
largest metropolis has a population 
of less than 35,000. 

The scenery of Nevada and its at 
times plutonian landscape—rivers 
that run to no sea, endless sage, 
geologic formations that would have 
interested Dante—are a far cry from 
the pretty pastorals of New Eng- 
land, the garden vistas of the Deep 
South or the conventional snow- 
capped peaks of the mountain states. 
To the first settlers who forged their 
way westward over uncharted trails 
toward California the Golden, Ne- 
vada was all a part of the “Great 
American Desert,” implacably grim, 


hostile, a land of death and of 


legends of death. 

To the Eastern city dweller, Ne- 
vada still may partake of these 
aspects on first sight, but automatic 
drive and the assurance of an air- 
cooled motor court, swimming pool 
and liberal Martinis at the day’s end 
have robbed the desert of its terrors. 
Claustrophobia is an ailment un- 
known in the Nevada lexicon. There 
is space to swing a cat, to fall down 
in if one wishes. There is no fatigue 
implicit in driving 450 miles a day 
over its matchless highways. Its 
desert atmosphere makes it hang- 
over proof. The native Nevadan 
will tell you that the moon rises in 
more incredible fullness over the 
Great Salt Lake Desert or Toiyabe 
National Forest or the Washoe 
Hills, as the case may be, than any- 
where else on earth. The sunset shad- 
OWS creeping across the chocolate- 
ice-cream hills form shapes of history 
instantly discernible to the percep- 
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tive eye. The past is very close in- 
deed in Nevada, and to the ear 
attuned to the vibrations of the 


Western continent the sound of 


stagecoaches on the night wind and 
the rattle of gunfire are reality and 
not illusion. 

If there are fewer lyrics written 
about “Nevada the Beautiful,” it is 
because the Nevada theme song has 
already been written. It is hard to 
improve on Oh! Susanna and Oh, 
My Darling Clementine. 

Against the background of Ar- 
chean geology and decay of empire 
it is possible to understand Nevada's 
tolerance of social nipups frowned 
upon by other states, the vehemence 
of its demands for booze-and-branch 
at all hours of day and night, its 
easy attitude toward divorce and its 
approval of legal gambling as one of 
the mainstays of the state’s economic 
being. 

Nevada is heir to the great tradi- 
tion of the West and so far has es- 
caped the density of industrial popu- 
lation which elsewhere beyond the 
wide Missouri has spelled the end 
of that tradition. It has never been 
an agricultural state with the usual 
inhibitions of sod busters. Its first 
settlement was based on mining, an 
occupation whose morals are known 
for tolerance. An important indus- 
try continues to be ranching—never 
conducive to a narrow philosophy 
of living—and its major source of 
revenue today, dwarfing all others 
almost to insignificance, is tourism. 

Some of Nevada’s allurements for 
visitors are shared by other states. 
Elsewhere there are fine weather, 





historic landmarks, hunting, fishing, 
winter sports, superb highways, 
luxury resorts and scenic vistas of 
lake and mountain. T-bone steaks 
are universal in the West. So are 
supermotels with swimming pools, 
valet service, room telephones, all- 
night coffee shops. Almost every- 
where there are splendid bars 
magnificent oases running the at- 
mospheric gamut from frontier 
décor to the moderne of neon lighting 
and chrome. The visitor who follows 
the wagon tracks of the pioneers 
lives in upholstered ease, as the 
Union Pacific slogan has it, Every- 
where West. 


ne thing he enjoys in Ne- 
() vada alone—legally and in 
unabashed splendor—and 

that is gambling. The tourist trade 
comes to Nevada in search of fun 
and games and, again in the words 
of Mr. DeVoto, the tourist trade is 
thinking accurately. Step right over 
yonder, stranger, to that long ma- 
hogany board where the gentlefolk 
are rejoicing, and the band is play- 
ing Dixie ! Handy to the bar you will 
see gentlemen in green eye shades 
presiding over games of chance. 
You are welcome at either or both, 
twenty-four hours a day, and should 
you run out of the ready, an exten- 
sion of credit may be arranged. Bar- 
tender, see to the stranger's pleasure! 
The folklore, mores, economic 
and social backgrounds of Nevada 
originated in the mining of precious 
metals. Until the discovery late in 
1858 of the surface bonanzas of the 








Comstock Lode at Virginia City 
the largest community in the Terri- 
tory of Western Utah (as it was first 
designated) had been Mormon Sta- 
tion, a staging depot at the very base 
of the High Sierra. It had a popula- 
tion of 200. 

The discovery of fantastic silver 
deposits in the Washoe Hills twenty- 
odd miles south of today’s Reno 
started the greatest gold rush of 
history, backtracking across the 
Sierra from the already failing 
placers of the Mother Lode in Cali- 
fornia. At times the traffic eastward 
was so dense in Donner Pass and 
Echo Summit that westwardbound 
travel of any sort—even the valiant 
Pony Express—cooled its heels for 
days at a time in Carson Valley. 

Overnight the world became Ne- 
vada-conscious through the silver 
riches of Virginia City. The surface 
diggings progressed downward into 
deep quartz operations to become 
the most famous silver mines in his- 
tory. Virginia City flowered as the 
swaggering metropolis of the West 
Its millionaires—James Flood, Jim 
Fair, Adolph Sutro, George Hearst 
and William Sharon—commenced 
altering the San Francisco sky line 
with vast rococo mansions. The 
wife of Nevada’s richest man, John 
Mackay, popped the eyes of Paris 
and London with entertainments 
such as never before had been given 
by a private citizen. Marcus Daly 
departed the Comstock for Mon- 
tana, there to make a few more for- 
tunesin copper. Virginia City’s date 
line ranked in the press of the world 
with that Continued on P¢ 
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The works of man seem small against 

the vast Nevada deserts. Proof (from /eft): 

Jets over the moonscape near Nellis 

Air Force base; the Western Pacific high- 
balling along the Smoke Creek 

barrens; powerboats on artificial Lake 

Mead, boxed in by bony peaks; Thoroughbreds 
raising dust on Pyramid Lake Ranch. 
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Where man has settled down to play and gamble, 
the desert blooms spectacularly—as at 

the Sands Hotel (be/ow), newest of the luxury 
resort casinos clustered near Las Vegas. Seven 
of them, valued in all at more than 
$30,000,000, adorn the three-mile stretch 

of former wasteland now known as “the Strip.” 








Nevada’s olden days of mining 
survive mainly in vivid nostalgia. 

A small four-man operation in the To- 
yabe Range (/eft) yields scheelite, a 
source of tungsten; but Virginia City 
(right), with twenty saloons and less 
than 1000 people, thrives on a latter- 
day Comstock Lode—the tourist. 


















Continued from Page 28 of Washing- 
ton, Berlin, Rome and Boston. San 
Francisco went through a dementia 
of speculation in Comstock mining 
shares that enriched housemaids, 
beggared millionaires, finally wrecked 
the mighty Bank of California and 
drove its president, William Ralston, 
to probable suicide. 

The name Virginia City was syn- 
onymous with unbelievable wealth. 
The discovery of the staggering de- 
posit of silver and gold in the depths 
of the Consolidated Virginia mine, 
ever since capitalized as The Big Bo- 
nanza, caused Bismarck to order 
Germany off the silver standard. 
The Central Pacific Railroad, today 
the great Southern Pacific, was at 
first conceived as a feeder from Sac- 
ramento to tap the riches of the 
Comstock. Virginia City became the 
most important outpost of the pow- 
erful banking and express firm of 
Wells, Fargo & Co. The city had a 
railroad, opera house, oceans of 
champagne, balls with evening dress 
de rigueur and was the best theatrical 
road town in the entire United 
States. It also had violence as a 
commonplace and it had the Ter- 
ritorial Enterprise, prototype of fron- 
tier newspapers everywhere. 

The consciousness of its Com- 
stock beginnings has never entirely 
left Nevada. Other minor bonanzas 
followed at Austin, Eureka, Hamil- 
ton, Tonopah, Goldfield and Rhyo- 








lite—the last three after the turn of 
the 20th Century—and all served to 
keep alive faith in hard money and 
a mining economy, vestigial traces 
of which are Nevada’s preference 
today for silver dollars and its scorn 
for “California cabbage.” That the 
mining economy has disappeared 
(except in copper in the eastern part 
of the state) and been supplanted by 
tourism is not even now unani- 
mously accepted. To doubt that 
gold and silver production will come 
back is regarded as a sort of breach 
of faith. 

The fact that Nevada’s yesterdays 
were not the yesterdays of Texas or 
Wyoming or New Mexico is not 
always understood by the rest of the 
United States. It never was a beef 
state. Even today, hair pants and 
bowed legs are indigenous only to 
Elko County in the center of Nevada. 
It was a place of urban life set down 
in the desert. Its horses were not 
tethered to the hitch rack in Main 
Street; they were harnessed to the 
shiny rigs of city dwellers. Its attire 
was the frock coat and top hat of 
banker, merchant, gambler or mine 
superintendent—or the garb of deep 
mine worker; rarely was it the florid 
attire of the cowpoke. There are 
probably more horses on dude 
ranches in Nevada today than there 
ever were in the bonanza years. 

Renoand Las Vegas, Nevada's two 
principal 
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Continued on Page 33 
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When gambling palls, there is still much 

to do in Nevada’s palaces of chance. 

The jaded visitor can sample (above, left to right) 
the Sands Hotel all-night buffet—all you 

can eat for $1.50; enjoy a quiet drink at the 
Golden Nugget, under a satyr up to his classic 
tricks; or among Shriners at Harolds Club, 
where thousands of silver dollars are embedded 
in the bar top; or visit Last Frontier 


Village, on the Strip, where the dummy of 
a naughty lady recalls the West at its wildest. 








There is also much to see. 

The dinnertime show at El Rancho, 
(right), first of the glittering places 
to sprout on the Strip, may include 
Lili St. Cyr in her celebrated 
bubble-bath act, which she performs 
clad mostly in a spotlight. 





Continued from Page 30 cities, and 
almost the only date lines in the state 
known to the rest of the world today, 
both had their inception through the 
agency of the railroad—Reno asa di- 
vision point on the Southern Pacific; 
and Las Vegas as a railroad land de- 
velopment conceived to sell lots in 
the southern desert by the acquisitive 
Sen. William A. Clark, of Montana’s 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad, now the Union Pacific’s 
Los Angeles Division. 

The transition from a mining 
state to one dominated by tourism 
was practically painless to Reno 


where the substantial commerce of 


the state was already concentrated. 
But the mining communities simply 
fell apart at the seams, some, like 
Rhyolite, becoming ghost towns 
overnight; others, like Austin and 
Eureka, drawing out twilight exist- 
ences based on motels and filling sta- 
tions and memories of the glorious 
past. The eight short-line railroads, 
built for hauling ore and mining 
machinery, were torn up one by 
one. A certain amount of sporadic 
mine activity is centered at Tonopah, 
but this once populous boom city 
makes a living largely from the fact 
that it is just halfway between Reno 
and Vegas—a convenient overnight 
stopping spot. Virginia City saw 
that oblivion was at hand if it 
didn’t do something about it, and 
quickly. Today it is one of the 
tourist meccas of the West, with as 
many as 10,000 people a day in sum- 
mertime passing through its faded 
saloons and lingering in iis once 
glittering mansions. 

It may be pertinent to examine 
one more aspect of Nevada’s social 
economy. Little of the great wealth 
produced by the Comstock remained 
in Nevada, in contrast with Colo- 
rado, where the great fortunes made 
from the mines of Leadville, Cen- 
tral City and Cripple Creek found 
their way to Denver and Colorado 
Springs, where they remain to the 
present time. 

With the sole exception of John 
Mackay, the nabobs of Virginia 
City looted and left. Their monu- 
ments are mostly in San Francisco, 
where the Palace Hotel, the Hearst 
newspaper, the Fairmont, the Flood 
and Sharon buildings, Roos Broth- 
ers department store, the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Com- 
pany, all bear witness to the wealth 
removed from the deep mines of the 
Comstock. 

Little stayed in Nevada save 
Mackay’s endowments of St. Mary’s 
in the Mountains Church in Virginia 


City, and the Mackay School of 
Mines which is a part of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada at Reno. 

No other single Nevada institu- 
tion, no hospital, museum, historical 
society, school or public foundation 
is richly endowed with wealth origi- 
nating in Nevada. The sole founda- 
tion of consequence for benefit of 
Nevada charities and public works, 
that of the late Maj. Max Fleisch- 
mann, is endowed with money made 
in yeast—elsewhere. Nevada sinks 
or swims on its own economy; it’s 
root hog, or die, because no rich 
men have ever cared. 

Throughout all the West of the 
Wells Fargo years, the properties of 
the frontier included—in addition to 
the thorough-braced Concord coach 
and Colt’s Navy equalizer—the keno 
goose, the roulette wheel and the 
poker deck. A willingness to wager 
anything and everything on the turn 
of a card was the hallmark of life 
beyond the Missouri. 


ut with the taming of the fron- 
B tier and the gradual decline of 
the old uninhibited West, pro- 
fessional and legalized gambling 
came into disrepute. It declined 
steadily, along with gun fighting, 
vigilante law and open prostitution, 
in the once-wild towns of Arizona 
and New Mexico, in the Black Hills, 
Colorado and Montana, although 
morality could hardly be said to have 
achieved any very drastic hold on 
these localities until around 1917. 
Only in Nevada did gambling 
flourish with all the untrammeled 
hoorah, high stakes and picturesque 
characters of the bonanza years. All 
sorts of speculation and games of 
chance were given renewed vitality 
by the tremendous “‘excitements” in 
precious metals at Tonopah, Gold- 
field, Rawhide, Manhattan and 
Rhyolite. The presence of such finan- 
cial notables as Charlie Schwab and 
a younger Bernard Baruch in these 
tumultuous diggings did nothing to 
abate the gambling fever which 
overflowed from the mining ex- 
changes to the saloons of Tex 
Rickard and Tom Kendall. In the 
Tonopah Club, George Wingfield, 
a cow hand from Oregon who today 
owns Reno’s deluxe Riverside Hotel, 
made his first stake of $2200 from 
Frank Golden, later proprietor of 
Reno’s Golden Hotel. Zeb Kendall, 
Tom’s brother, made and lost seven 
substantial fortunes at the turn of 
the century; made them in mining 
properties and lost them at roulette, 
faro bank and the race track. 


It can be said accurately that 
gambling in Nevada has enjoyed 
practically unbroken continuity from 
the state’s earliest times until today, 
when Las Vegas is the world’s most 
concentrated, not to say bedizened, 
capital of chance. In 1910, to be 
sure, a state law was passed outlaw- 
ing roulette, dice and card games— 
with almost the same effect, locally, 
of national prohibition a decade 
later. Gambling, unabated and un- 
regulated, went on with little at- 
tempt at concealment, and the famil- 
iar philosophy was that risking a 
dollar on an illegal card or throw of 
the dice was striking a blow for 
personal liberty. 

By 1912 the farce of prohibited 
gambling was obvious, and Ne- 
vadans realistically modified the law 
to allow “social” games of chance, 
a regulation which, altered now and 
then, signified nothing until 1931, 
when the entire unworkable bundle 
of legislation passed into the limbo 
of noble experiments. The lifting of 
the ban on open gaming was cele- 
brated with a statewide carnival 
which lasted nearly a fortnight. 

Nevada’s social and economic 
structure today might well be repre- 
sented by an animated montage 
of craps, roulette, slot machines, 
twenty-one, keno and, in a few rare 
cases, by the now declining faro bank 
and big six wheel, all spinning, 
clicking, snapping, slapping and 
clattering twenty-four hours a day 
from Elko to Las Vegas and from 
Harolds Club in Reno to Honest 
Uncle Len Haffey’s tables in the 
Delta in Virginia City. In such 
placid appearing crossroads as the 
tiny community of Beatty, whose 
country exterior masks Saturday 
night revelry of Babylonian propor- 
tions—in Minden, the state’s dairy 
center—in Tonopah, Ely, Winne- 
mucca, Carson City and Eureka— 
Nevada presents a solid front of 
ornate slot machines paying the 
customer approximately eighty cents 
of his every invested dollar. In 
larger communities there are at- 
tended games of craps, dice and 
roulette. 

Obviously, the implications of an 
economy in which an estimated half 
billion dollars is wagered annually 
in Las Vegas alone, are enormous. 
They range from such modest boons 
as all-night buffets embracing Maine 
lobster in aspic and truffled foie gras 
for an over-all dollar to the com- 


plete nonexistence of any state in- 


come, inheritance, or sales tax. 
Hotel apartments which elsewhere 
would be forty dollars a day for two 
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In all the gaudy Las Vegas Strip, the 
feel of the early West comes alive 
best, perhaps, in Last Frontier 
Village, a reconstruction of the 

main street of an old-time mining town. 









Raymond I. Smith, first to put Reno gambling 
on the national map, poses in a symbolic 
shower of chips, coins and cards—the 

alluring tokens that draw more than 1,500,000 
visitors yearly to his famous Harolds Club. 











are available in the upholstered 
magnificence of the Las Vegas “strip” 
for eight dollars. A free one on the 
house is taken for granted in Nevada 
every third round. So are thousands 
of miles of magnificent state high- 
ways reaching from horizon to ho- 
rizon. The house take of 12 per cent 
on twenty-one, 17 per cent on 
craps and their allied averages pays 
in Nevada for an uncommonly spa- 
cious and uninhibited way of life. 
Nevadans themselves are entirely 
aware of the existence of such ami- 
able desert-surrounded communities 
as Elko with its vast cattle ranges 
and dusty cowpokes shouldering 
their Saturday night way into the 
bar at Newt Crumley’s remarkable 
urbane Stockman’s 
Carson City, the smallest state cap- 
ital, where Gov. Charles H. Russell, 
the nation’s handsomest chief execu- 
tive, may be seen reading his evening 
newspaper on the porch of the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion. They know the 
legend of Virginia City’s great years 
when San Francisco’s Montgomery 
Street was populated with Comstock 
millionaires in the same numbers as 
today crowd the lobby of the Sham- 
rock in Houston. They recall the 
romantic youth of Austin, where the 
future Madame Emma Nevada sang 
for pennies outside the bar of the 
International Hotel. They know that 
the world’s finest butter is produced 
amidst the lush meadows of Minden, 
where icy Carson Water flows in 
abundance from the adjacent Sierra. 
But to the outer world, Nevada 
means just two places: Reno and 
Las Vegas. And these two com- 
munities in turn mean just one thing 
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in the common awareness: de luxe 
gambling for practically unlimited 
stakes. Only to Walter Winchell and 
the most transparently ingenuous is 
the name of Reno connotative of 
easy divorce. 


evada’s two most notable 

communities fall into the so- 

cial and economic pattern of 
the two California cities closest to 
them, and from which a major por- 
tion of their patronage derives. Reno, 
235 railroad miles from San Fran- 
cisco, reflects the character of that 
town as a mature, easygoing but con- 
servative-minded metropolis in mi- 
crocosm. Its architecture is more ver- 
tical than horizontal, its financial and 
professional life geared to the stable 
occupations of banking, insurance 
and lumber. The facade of Reno’s 
gambling industry, as might be ex- 
pected of a community so closely 
linked to San Francisco, is conserva- 
tive, decorous, opulent and aware of 
the historic past. Ostentatious dis- 
plays of wealth are infrequent and 
considered in bad taste. 

Las Vegas, a free-wheeling luxury 
resort that suddenly blossomed in a 
desolation of sagebrush and alkali, 
mirrors the sports-coat and 
convertible-motor-car philosophy of 
life in Southern California. Its ranch- 
Style architecture flows in terraced 
symmetry along U.S. 9! some 225 
miles from Los Angeles. The guest 
lists of its super motels, which com- 
bine the functions of residence and 
casino, are generously recruited 
from top names in the film industry. 
Its night-club headliners playing to 








capacity audiences in sports shirts 
along the Las Vegas Strip are the 
same who please night-club audi- 
ences in hardly more formal attire 
along the County Strip in Holly- 
wood. Las Vegas sprawls, both figur- 
atively and literally, beside splendid 
swimming pools set amid landscapes 
planted to rare and exotic shrubs 
and flowers. It drinks tall, cool 
drinks of gin and lime rather than 
the Bourbon-and-branch of the 
old frontier, and it plays games of 
chance for vast sums tossed on the 
green-covered tables in ostentatious 
grandeur. Las Vegas is very young, 
very affluent, and sometimes very 
brash—as it will cheerfully admit. 

Easily the capital of chance of the 
known universe, Las Vegas is a 
phenomenon that has to be seen, 
touched, tasted, smelled and heard 
to be believed, for the evidence of a 
single sense alone might be doubted. 
Its wonder and glory is The Strip, 
the glitter mile of deluxe resorts 
along U.S. 91 which rivals Holly- 
wood in the dimensions of its pub- 
licization. Here is where the big 
names and big bankrolls assemble, 
where the sports cars are the gleam- 
ingest, the swimming pools the most 
photographed, the breakfasttime re- 
ports of losses and winnings the 
most fabulous. The big names on 
The Strip are Wilbur Clark’s Desert 
Inn; El Rancho Vegas, pioneer of 
them all; the Last Frontier, which 
in addition to the conventional prop- 
erties of a hotel-casino maintains a 
whole Western township complete 
with saloons, barber shops and a 
jail; the Thunderbird; the Flamingo; 
the Sands; and the Sahara. 


While architecture differs—most 
of the exteriors are what is generally 
known as ranch-style-Californian 
with interior décors ranging from 
French Moroccan at the Sands to 
Texas-cattle-ranch at the Last Fron- 
tier—the basic pattern of The Strip 
is universal: rooms and meals at 
tariffs well below comparable ac- 
commodations elsewhere, living 
apartments handy to the gaming 
rooms, landscaped grounds with al- 
most limitless resources of parking 
space, theater restaurants starring 
top Broadway and Hollywood names 
and round-the-clock operation of 
everything in sight. 

Just to give you an idea of the 
implications of wealth involved in 
its operations and the hold on the 
public imagination it has achieved 
in recent years, it is interesting to 
note that during the month of Jan- 
uary, 1954, alone, Wilbur Clark, 
manager of the Desert Inn, received 
begging letters requesting that, for no 
visible reason, he shower down the 
sum of $950,000 upon importunate 
correspondents. 

Life in Reno is characterized by 
less hysterical urgency around the 
gaming tables, but the city’s 1953 
total of more than 4,000,000 out- 
of-town visitors, many of them con- 
servatively well-to-do who shun Las 
Vegas’ brassy flamboyance, assured 
it of something better than mere 
municipal sol¥ency. 

Reno’s two luxury hotels, the 
Mapes and the Riverside (the latter 
the fourth of that name to stand on 
the banks of the Truckee) maintain 
floor shows only slightly less costly 
than those of Continued on Page 121 
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by Arthur C. Clarke 


UST a hundred years ago, back in 1986, the 
first men landed on the Moon, and the age 
of space flight began. During the last few 
years, it must be admitted, the glamour of 
more romantic places like Mars and Venus has 
diverted attention from our satellite. Perhaps it’s 
so close we tend to take it for granted, just as no 
New Yorker bothers to go to the top of Trans- 
planet Tower to see how his city looks from half 
a mile up. Moreover, until very recently few 
people went to the Moon unless they were 
scientists or technicians on official business. 
Two things have changed this. Now that the 
necessary facilities exist, the Lunar Commission 
is encouraging a limited tourist trade, though for 
the present it will be restricted to the Earthward 
face of the Moon. The second factor, of course, 
is the establishment of Pasteur City, which is 
likely to have a profound effect on medical re- 
search and even, ultimately, on human society. 
Looking back on it from our vantage point, it 
is obvious that the first landing on the Moon was 
an anticlimax. Everyone had been expecting it for 
almost half a century: it had been the theme of 
countless books and movies, and rockets had 
been getting closer and closer for twenty years 
before the final touchdown was made. Moreover, 
no one had expected to find very much on the 
Moon. It was the general impression through 
most of the 20th Century that the Moon was 
completely dead and unchanging—a cosmic 
slag heap of interest only to geologists and as- 
tronomers. It might be useful as an observatory 
and a fueling stop on the road to the planets, but 
otherwise it was a valueless piece of real estate. 


Let’s see how accurate that first impression 
was. Imagine you're aboard the passenger ship 
Archimedes as it drops down toward the rugged 
lunar landscape. The journey from Space Station 
One, just outside the Earth’s atmosphere, has 
taken less than ten hours. At one time it required 
almost five days, but now that atomic propulsion 
has been perfected, fuel economy is no longer a 
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If the Moon were as close as spacemen think of it, it would 


loom hugely over the evening skyline much as it does in the astonishing 


picture at right. This was taken especially for HOLIDAY, using 


Floyd Jennings’ portable camera obscura with its 150” focal-length lens. 
The foreground buildings, which seem within stone’s throw, are 
a good two miles away. The Moon, a good 238,000 miles away. 


Weekend on the Moon 


Step aboard the space ship, Archimedes, for a preview 


trip to the Moon. Visit Pasteur City. 


Ride the monorail in bright earthlight over the lunar landscape 


prime consideration and the crossing can be made 
at much higher speeds. 

No matter how many times you do it, a land- 
ing on the Moon is an awe-inspiring experience, 
totally different from the long glide through the 
upper atmospheres of planets like Earth or Mars. 
The lunar landing must be made by rockets alone 
at the end of an interminable fall that is only 
checked when you are within a hundred miles of 
the jagged, pock-marked landscape. Then the 
rockets flare into life, and your returning weight 
forces you down into your seat. Through the 
observation window (if you’re lucky enough to 
be near one) you see the white-hot pillar of flame 
that is checking your headlong fall. The squat and 
stubby Archimedes looks like a giant spider as it 
descends, outthrust landing legs spread to take 
up the shock of impact. 

Touchdown itself is indicated only by the final 
cessation of thrust, and a ringing silence inside 
the ship as the rockets die. Then there is a curious, 
heaving motion as the long hydraulic cylinders in 
the undercarriage absorb the ship’s momentum. 
It lasts for less than a second, but if the landing 
has been badly off the vertical you'll think you're 
aboard a boat in a choppy sea. Luckily it doesn’t 
last long enough for anyone to be seasick. 

Within seconds of touchdown, the space-port 
vehicles are clustering round the ship. Besides 
the specialized servicing trucks, there is a large 
pressurized bus fitted with an accordionlike tube 
which will be coupled up to the airlock of the 
Archimedes. When the connection is made, you 
walk through this tube into the bus without both- 
ering about a spacesuit. And the bus will take 
you straight into the pressure dome which 
houses the administration section of the port. 

The first question everybody asks when they 
arrive on the Moon is, “Where are the moun- 
tains?” For hours you have seen those great 
peaks coming closer 2nd closer. You have watched 
the crater walls rise around you until the summits 
seem to tower above the falling ship. And then, 
when the flurry of dust and flame has died away, 
the Archimedes stands on a rocky plain, with only 


a few low hills in sight. Though you are in th 

center of a mountain-fringed plain, the steep 
curve of the Moon’s surface has hidden the sur- 
rounding heights from view. It takes some time to 
get used to this nearness.of the horizon; remem- 
ber, the Moon is only a quarter the size of Earth. 

The Archimedes lands in the Sinus Medii—a 
small plain at the exact center of the Moon’s visi- 
ble face. This region is of enormous geological 
interest, for it is surrounded by crevasses up to a 
hundred miles long. Digging down through these 
gigantic fissures, men have been able to penetrate 
far into the Moon’s crust and hence the area is 
one of great mining activity. Though no sound 
can exist where there is no atmosphere to carry it, 
you sometimes feel the ground shake as blasting 
charges are let off round the colossal canyon 
known as the Hyginus Cleft. 

Sinus Medii means Central Bay. Though of 
course there is no free water on the Moon, such 
terms as bay, sea, ocean and lake were used by 
the early astronomers and have stuck so thor- 
oughly that no one can change them now. To 
make matters more confusing to newcomers, the 
Latin and English versions are used indiscrim- 
inately. It may take you some time to realize, for 
example, that Palus Somnii is the same place as 
the Dream Marsh. There have been several at- 
tempts to tidy up lunar nomenclature, but noth- 
ing has come of them and we're stuck with the 
five-hundred-year-old names. Luckily the Moon’s 
other side, which of course was never seen until 
the first rockets started to land there, isn’t lit- 
tered with remnants of medieval astrology. The 
great formations there have been named after 
famous men of more modern times, so don’t 
be surprised to encounter Einstein, Churchill, 
Rutherford, Sibelius, Roosevelt, each a crater 
more than a hundred miles across. 

The Sinus Medii is not only the main space 
port on this side of the Moon, but also the center 
for surface transport. All long-distance travel is 
by monorail, for the Moon is an ideal place for 
this type of locomotion. There’s no air resistance, 
so speeds of five hundred Continued on Page 117 
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Spiritual roots: the walls of Old 
Jerusalem (/eft), seen from the modern 
King David Hotel, and the Sea of 
Galilee at Capernaum (right), with 
Roman millstones found near its shores. 


A mother who lived 
in Jerusalem through 


the fear and hunger of war 


and siege tells her 
own story of the dra- 


matic rebirth of Israel 


LAND OF THE BIBLE 


bv Joan Comay 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID SEYMOUR 


“MOSES, Amos and Elijah, Samson and Eleazar, 
Jeremiah, Nehemiah and Isaiah, Miriam, Jael, 


Deborah and Bathsheba”—this is not a roll call of 


Biblical personages, but the list my children are draw- 
ing up for a teen-age party. 


I come out of the bedroom in a new taffeta frock 
and my daughter greets me with an admiring line from 
Song of Songs: ** Behold thou art fair, my love, behold 
thou art fair.” 


My son, annoyed with his pup, flings a stern Biblical 
curse at him: **Yimach shimcha’’—* May thy name 
be erased.” 


I take them to see Samson and Delilah at the 
Esther Cinema, and they are horrified every time the 
story deviates from the Original Script. 


My children have an easy familiarity with the Bible, 
and it has little to do with piety. To them the Old 
Tegiament is a rich storehouse of their people’s past 
history, in their own land, written in their own lan- 
guage. Its rhythms and metaphors are woven into their 
normal conversation. Its characters throng the hills 
and valleys of Israel where their everyday life is spent. 


For Jew or Christian to travel around our small 
country with the Bible open on his lap is an enthrall- 
ing experience. This tiny fishing harbor is Jaffa 
(Joppa), from which Jonah set sail; that cave over 
there in the bony Judean hills, through which the 
railroad winds up to Jerusalem, is where Samson 
hid from the Philistines; next to this stream of 
Kishon, just outside Haifa, Sisera’s iron chariots 
bogged down in the mud, like modern tanks in the 
rainy season; above is the steep precipice on Mount 
Carmel, down which the false prophets of Baal were 
flung after their debate with Elijah. 

You can spin down this Valley of Jezreel—past 
Armageddon on the right and Nazareth on the left 
between Mount Gilboa, where Saul and Jonathan 
were slain, and Mount Tabor, where according to 
legend the Transfiguration took place—down to the 
harp-shaped Sea of Galilee where the fishermen 
casting their nets might almost be those same humble 
men who became the disciples of Jesus. Or, when 
you head south, the signposts point to Ashkelon, 
where a model township is rising on the ruins of the 
ancient, arrogant Philistine city; to Sodom, where 
the potash-evaporating pans are spread out on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, 1300 feet below sea level, 
overlooked by the salt column which local legend 








labels as the wife of Lot; to Beersheba, the Place 
of Seven Wells, where Abraham watered his 
flocks from underground springs which now sup- 
ply the growing desert metropolis; and to Eilat 
right down on the Red Sea, where King Solo- 
mon’s copper mines are again being worked and 
his southern port rebuilt. 

It was through Beersheba that I entered this 
exciting country with my two children eight years 
ago, in a dusty little English Morris Ten. I had 
taken it off the South African boat at Port Said, 
in Egypt, and driven (illegally) across the Sinai 
Desert in eight hours, instead of the forty years 
my ancestors had taken. 

Toward evening we wound up into the Hebron 
hills and suddenly, as we came over the top, 
there was Jerusalem below us, its stone walls 
holding the dying pink light while the valleys 
around brimmed with violet dusk, and a crescent 
moon floated clear of David’s tower. Through 
streets emptied by the curfew we reached our new 
home, a cypress-shrouded house in Rehavia, the 
fashionable Jewish suburb. 

One adjusted quickly to the unholy tensions in 
the Holy City. At that time—1947—Israel had 
not been reborn, and Mandatory Palestine con- 
tinued an unhappy triangle of Arab, Jew and 
British. Although some sections were barb-wired 
into “security zones,” one could still move freely 
between the Jewish and Arab quarters. On the 
Sabbath we would sometimes wander through 
the modern downtown area and enter the Old 
City through one of the eight gates in the gray 
battlemented walls. Here we would elbow our 
way through the teeming spicy arcades of the 
shukh (market) or visit the holy places of Moslem, 
Christian and Jew. 

Or we would walk up to one of the ridges 
dominating the city—the Hill of Evil Council, 
topped by Government House; the Mount of 
Olives, covered with cemeteries; and Mount 
Scopus, with the Hadassah hospital and the 
University Campus, from which one could look 
4000 feet down the dun-colored wilderness of 
Judea to Jericho and the Dead Sea with the 
Mountains of Moab rising up on the other side. 

Nowhere else could there be such a mixture 
of peoples: Coptic and Armenian priests, and 
those of a score of other Christian sects; town 
Arabs in fezzes and Bedouins in flowing head- 
dress; orthodox Jews with side curls and fur 
hats, Jews in Western business suits, Jews in 
khaki shorts and the blue shirts of the kibbutznik 
(settler). And, watchful everywhere, the British 
soldier and police. 

Today New Jerusalem is the capital of the 
State of Israel and is spreading westward across 
the wadi, while the Old City and the Scopus 
ridge are cut off by an armistice line drawn by the 
whim of battle. In November of 1947, the United 
Nations had endorsed a “peaceful” solution 
which provided for a Jewish State and an Arab 
State. The Jews accepted this compromise but 
the British rejected it, and the upshot was war 
between the Jews and the Arabs—the war out of 
which came the State of Israel. 

But in the early months of 1948 the outlook 
for us was more than grim. Jewish Jerusalem, 
2500 feet up in the hills and thirty-three miles 
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from the coast, was already cut off and besieged. 
Our food was being sparingly doled out, and our 
water cisterns were sealed by the community 
council. Every night, and sometimes by day, 
there was shooting down the streets and alleys, 
and from the rooftops. Yet here again, the past 
transfused the present like a dream, and we felt 
ourselves walking with antiquity. On these same 
hilltops, Titus’ proud legions had battered for 
five months against the stubbornness of our an- 
cestors. The same question stared us in the face: 
how long would our food and water hold out? 

The other day I came across a letter written 
at that time to my mother and unposted, because 
no mails were going out. After a three-day battle, 
a convoy of fifty trucks had got through to 
us with precious supplies and ammunition. 


Jerusalem 
April 6, 1948 
Dear Family, 

The official announcement will read: “A con- 
voy of food trucks arrived in Jerusalem this 
morning.” 

We can say it now. Jerusalem has been gripped 
in a grim unspoken panic these last ten days. It 
really started twelve days ago. I don’t remember 
what made me wake up one morning and go to 
my grocer to lay in a stock of “essential’’ food- 
stuffs. I was too late for cereals and flour and 
meat but bought some canned vegetables, some 
sardines, some jam—enough for the four of us 
for a fortnight. Two days later every shop in 
Jerusalem was empty and queues became the 
order of the day. A queue for 100 grams (3% ozs.) 
of sausage, a two-hour queue for two glasses of 
milk, a chocolate queue, a biscuit queue. . . . 

And then gradually there weren’t any more 
queues for the simple reason that there wasn’t 
any more food. Occasionally the news would 
whirl through Jerusalem that such a shop had 
sausage or another shop had vegetables or per- 
haps milk. Queues again, and ominous quiet. No 
more news chatter with your neighbor, no more 
recipe exchanges, just a singleness of purpose 
that boded ill for the queue-breaker. 

A people without food is bad to see but a peo- 
ple without hope of food is still worse because 
then it is a fear that you can’t share. It is then 
each man for himself and his children. I thought 
I was a rational person but I, too, was irresistibly 
sucked into this whirlpool and went through each 
day carrying fear in my heart. I, too, sent my 
children into the fields to pick an indigenous 
green leaf and stewed it into a nasty green mess, 
counted the calories and made the children swal- 
low the stuff; I caught myself staring into stran- 
gers’ string shopping bags to see if they had 
managed to get something I hadn’t. I thought 
about food when I woke in the morning, I talked 
about food all day. 

And this morning, standing in Jaffa Road, | 
saw the convoy come in. Thirty—forty—fifty 
gigantic armored trucks. Food and singing 
boys—and then all smudged over with tears, | 
groped for a hanky and felt great knots of fear 
untie themselves. There in the ordinary morning 
sunshine reason flooded in. I turned to look 
around me—men and women stood and cried 





and waved and cried again. We were one family 
again, united and proud of the singing young- 
sters; they were our triumph. We straightened 
our backs and laughed and maybe our laughter 
carried the sound of tears but it wasn’t desperate, 
it was warm. The convoy brought food and 
smiles and reason and hope, and that is the story 
that won’t make the headlines for your breakfast 
tomorrow. ... 


S.. weeks later, May 14, 1948, I sat in a United 
Nations hall at Flushing Meadows, New York, 
watching the hands of the clock crawl round. It 
was a Friday afternoon. The speakers were talk- 
ing about a Jerusalem trusteeship, but I heard 
only vaguely what they said. The clock, I kept 
telling myself, was ticking toward its date with 
destiny. At six o’clock, which was midnight in 
Palestine, the British Mandate would cease, and 
Israel’s Proclamation of Independence, made 
that afternoon by a little group of Founding 
Fathers in Tel Aviv, would take effect. 

The clock struck and nothing happened. The 
voices droned on. I felt empty and a little sick. 
Then all of a sudden a journalist rushed in from 
the news room, and a hubbub swept through the 
delegates. At 6:11 P.M. President Truman had 
made the following statement to the press: “‘This 
Government has been informed that a Jewish 
State has been proclaimed in Palestine and recog- 
nition has been requested by the provisional 
government thereof. The United States Govern- 
ment recognizes the provisional government as 
the de facto authority of the new State of Israel.” 
My people had leaped a gulf of one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-eight years since the time 
the Roman legionnaires had finally taken Jeru- 
salem, and the old Jewish state had ended. 

That night I turned on the radio and heard 
that Egyptian planes had already bombed Tel 
Aviv. Next morning the New York papers car- 
ried banner headlines. We were at war. I had one 
thought only: how to get back to the children in 
Tel Aviv. No one in New York could tell me how. 
Arab forces had occupied Lydda airport, and all 
the air companies had suspended their services. 
The country had been swallowed up by the fog 
of battle. Leaving my husband working at the 
Security Council, I flew to Rome, found a 
Haganah group (members of the secret Jewish 
Defense Organization) dispatching arms to their 
hard-pressed comrades, and thumbed a ride 
across the Mediterranean in an ancient Dakota, 
sitting on a wooden box of ammunition. 

I found that an incredible amount of history 
had been made in the weeks I had been away. A 
truce had produced an uneasy silence. The 
armies of the Arab League had been halted in 
the suburbs of Jerusalem, and on the coastal 
plain a dozen miles from Tel Aviv. Jerusalem 
had been pounded by guns from the encircling 
hills, but a supply line, named the Burma Road, 
had been secretly cut through to it. British rule 
had vanished, and so had most of the Arabs, 
leaving their empty villages dotting the landscape. 
The provisional government in Tel Aviv held 
sway over an irregular Continued on Page 42 
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- River Jordan (top) flows 
peacefully through some of Israel's 
loveliest hill country at the northern 
end of the plain of Jezreel, near the 
modern village of Beit Shearim, whose ancient 


counterpart once served as the 

seat of the Sanhedrin, supreme 

council of the Jews. The crumbling 

fort (bottom) is the Crusader castle of 
Judin, now in a kibbutz or collective farm. 








A kko (Acre), the most Turk- 
ish-looking city of Israel, faces the 
Mediterranean as it has done since 


Phoenician times. The colonnaded Ah- 
med Jezzar mosque, prominent in the city’s 


Continued from Page 40 patch of territory 
with the firing lines as its frontiers and the 
German Templar village of Sarona serving as 
its temporary capital. 

The Haganah had come into the open as the 
new army of Israel, with an air arm improvised 
out of a light-plane club, and a navy produced 
out of the refugee ships left rusting in Haifa 
harbor since they had been impounded by the 
British authorities. 

Everyone was full of wonderful fighting 
stories. The first person I bumped into in Haifa 
after my plane had landed was my towheaded 
young cousin, who told me about taking part in 
a “naval engagement” with four enemy ships 
soon after hostilities started. When they had 
appeared off the coast of Tel Aviv, the only 
Israeli ship ready to tackle them was an ex- 
icebreaker armed with two 20-mm. guns and two 
dummy six-inch guns made of cardboard, and 
manned by a cheerful piratical-looking crew 
without uniforms. It made straight for the 
enemy’s ships with its guns firing. They were 
taken by surprise. When they saw the dummy 
guns swinging in their direction they began to 
retreat. Israel’s air support went into action 
one bright-yellow Piper Cub manned by two 
young pilots who flew back and forth over the 
flagship dropping their homemade bombs over 
the side till they scored a direct hit. At the same 
moment, raked by the enemy guns, the tiny 
plane exploded in mid-air. 

It was a tense but exhilarating experience, this 
birth of a state. Next to the military exploits 
which were physically carving out Israel, the 
biggest thrill was the throwing wide open of the 
gates to Jewish immigration. For years Jewish 
D.P.’s, the great unwanted of the postwar world, 
had been smuggled in small handfuls across 
Europe’s frontiers by a brilliant band of Israeli 
Scarlet Pimpernels. At night, packed like sardines 
into battered tubs, they had tried to get through 
to the forbidden shores. I had stood in the Haifa 
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port area and watched destroyers bring in the 
intercepted boats, and soldiers march their freight 
of men, women and children, sullen or openly 
weeping, onto the soil of the Promised Land, 
search them, herd them through D.D.T. tents, 
and march them up another gangway into wire 
cages for transshipment to the detention camps 
on the island of Cyprus, two hundred miles 
away. Standing beyond the barrier, we too had 
felt the bitter helpless tears running down our 
faces. Then the boats would sail out, and some- 
where in the country there would take place 
another chain reaction of ambush and sabotage, 
curfew and reprisals. 

And now, all of a sudden, the destroyers were 
gone and Haifa port was ours; the immigration 
restrictions were gone, and in their place was the 
unique Law of the Return, which said that every 
Jew could immigrate to Israel as of right. 


VEN while the fighting was going on, this 
other army advanced upon us—an army without 
banners, speaking a babble of tongues, from 
scores of different countries—a tidal wave of 
Jews pouring in through the ports and landing 
fields, as many as a thousand a day. This fan- 
tastic trek to the new-old state we called, after a 
phrase of Biblical prophecy, kibbutz galuyot 
the “ingathering of the exiles.” It has been the 
central fact of Israel’s brief history. In a little 
more than four years, 700,000 newcomers en- 
tered, doubling the population. And it was not 
only the number which was formidable, but the 
variety. | had no idea there were so many dif- 
ferent sorts of Jews in the world, and what non- 
sense it was to talk of a typical Jew. 

I went to Cyprus, seventeen hours away by 
sea, and watched the detention camps being 
brought to an end. While our boats were being 
filled | wandered around a drab tent-town set 
between barbed-wire stockades eight feet high, 





sky line, is relatively recent—of 
the 18th Century—but it recalls 
the long Turkish rule following the 


Crusades, when Richard theLion Hearted 
and Saladin fought bloody battles for the port. 


with watchtowers and searchlights mounted at 
intervals. The people with whom I chatted hardly 
dared to believe that this was the last lap home. 
Some of them had been here for over two years, 
with behind them more years in D.P. camps in 
Europe—and behind that the nightmare of Nazi 
slaughter camps, as the blue numbers tattooed 
on their arms bore witness. They were mostly 
survivors from the shattered Jewish communities 
of Central and Eastern Europe, after six million 
had been wiped out. One of these was Beatrice M., 
from Bucharest, who sat on her bed and fed her 
baby from a can. She showed me the jersey 
sweater she had knitted out of the strands of an 
unraveled army blanket. Her knitting needles 
had been made from fence wire. For her, the 
future in Israel meant a home of her own where 
she and her husband and the baby could live by 
themselves. Her anxious questions about housing 
in Israel showed how distressed she had been by 
living in the same Nissen hut with three other 
married couples, separated from them only 
by hanging blankets. 

Startlingly different were the Yemenite Jews, 
as I found on a journey to Aden. They had lived 
since ancient times in the heart of Arabia, like 
one of the lost Ten Tribes, remote from the 
modern world. Once they had ruled their own 
desert kingdom there, but for many centuries 
had been poor and oppressed by their Arab 
overlords, subsisting as artisans and peddlers. 
The old prophets had said that one day the 
Temple would be rebuilt in Jerusalem. Word now 
reached them that the miracle had come about, 
and they started migrating southward across the 
desert to Aden on the Red Sea. There, arriving 
famished and footsore, and despoiled of their 
meager possessions, they were being collected 
and cared for while waiting to be transported a 
thousand miles to Israel by an air shuttle service 
we called Operation Magic Carpet. 

That summer I flew down to Aden in a Sky- 
master with a cheerful American crew. In the 
















ry 
Liverias, one of the four sa- 
cred cities of Judaism, spreads out 


along the hallowed Sea of Galilee—a 
city that has been destroyed and forced 
to shift its site repeatedly throughout the cen- 


blistering heat we loaded into it 145 souls. They 
looked like people from old Scriptural woodcuts: 
the men with swarthy aquiline faces framed in 
traditional black ringlets, the women in em- 
broidered hoods, smocks and trousers. As tem- 
porary “hostess” I seated them on narrow 
benches along the sides but they quickly wriggled 
off to squat Arab fashion on the floor. They had 
never even heard of an airplane, yet they showed 
no surprise at this form of travel, for had not the 
Book said that they would be brought back on 
the wings of an eagle? 

As we reached the southern tip of the country 
at Eilat, with the mountains of Edom and Sinai 
a brilliant purple in the sunset, the pilot noticed 
the nose of the plane tilting upward, and told me, 
“See what’s going on at the back there.” I found 
that all the men had gathered in a knot in the 
rear, and were chanting their evening prayers. 

By such flights 44,000 Yemenites were plunged 
from the 12th Century into the 20th, and it was 
amazing to see how quickly they adapted. For 
instance, in the big American irrigation-pipe 
factory down at Migdal Gad (the Biblical Gath), 
I saw a group of steel welders in the process of 
being trained, and when they pushed back the 
visors from their helmets, there peered out the 
faces of Yemenite immigrants who a few months 
before had not even seen such a simple thing as 
a water faucet. 

Then there was Yaacov, the blind beggar whom 
I had found at Aden, sitting with a bit of cloth 
over his bowl to show that business was sus- 
pended. He said to me, “‘I shall be the finest beg- 
gar in all Jerusalem.” A year later | visited a 
mattress factory in the village of the blind, and 
there was Yaacov, working at a job now but with 
his covered beggar’s bowl still beside him, his 
one link with the past. 

In another “ingathering” we brought 125,000 
Iraqi Jews from Baghdad, the bulk of a commu- 
nity stretching back to the days of Jeremiah: “By 
the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, 










we wept, when we remembered Zion.” More 
thousands came from Iran and Kurdistan, look- 
ing like figures out of Persian miniatures; and 
from India, looking like Indians, with many of 
the women in colored saris; and boatloads from 
Rumania, through the Black Sea and the Darda- 
nelles; and young pioneers from the Western 
countries, many of them fair haired and blue 
eyed; and a dark-skinned influx from French 
North Africa; and the fierce-looking and long- 
forgotten warrior tribe of the Habbanim from 
the eastern shore of the Red Sea; and a com- 
munity of cave dwellers out of the Sahara; and 
even a group of seventy families, all converts to 
Judaism, from the village of San Nicandro in 
Italy, which decided to live by the Law of Moses, 
had their men circumcised and set up a village in 
the Galilee. 

The new Israel was indeed a Joseph's coat 
of many colors. 

I became used to standing in line and hear- 
ing Hebrew mixed with Yiddish, Russian, Polish 
and Rumanian, German, French and Arabic. For 
us housewives, a ration card was the great leveler, 
and the queue a polyglot democracy. The effort 
to absorb the newcomers, still huddled together 
in sprawling encampments of tents and shacks, 
meant a rigid austerity for all of us. A modern 
economy had to be constructed rapidly in what 
had been a small and backward Turkish province. 
What we produced for export was, and is still, a 
fraction of what we have to import. Not only 
did the refugees need Israel, but in the long run 
Israel needed them, too, because you cannot 
make a nation or defend it without people. Their 
coming was to telescope a century of develop- 
ment into a decade. 


AST year I had a chance to fly around the 
country in a small plane. Like my forefather 
Moses, I gazed upon “the land of Gilead unto 





turies. Now its limits are again 
expanding as temporary struc- 
tures (above) mushroom by the hun- 


dreds in the neighboring Maabarah, new 
home of some of Israel's flood of immigrants. 


Dan and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim 
and Menassheh and all the land of Judah, unto 
the utmost sea, and the south.” I could see the 
new life printed on the landscape. It was a 
morning of clear sunshine after a week of rain, 
with the air clean and all the countryside a glit- 
tering green. 

We flew along the thriving orange groves 
of the coastal plain and over Mount Carmel, 
wheeling to the right beyond Acre with its 
Crusader battlements, across the Galilee high- 
lands to the Sea of Galilee in the Jordan Valley— 
back along the Plain of Esdraelon—southward 
along the coast to Ashkelon—and then inland 
again to Beersheba. For the first time I was able 
to get one sweeping view of the new Israel in 
which I had been living and working at ground 
level for so long. 

The result was more impressive than I had 
imagined. Here, as neatly set out as dollhouses 
on a nursery floor, were the habitations of the 
“ingathering”’: every town and city spread out 
to twice its former size; hundreds of new white 
villages dotted over the plains and draped across 
the flanks of the hills; young forests planted in 
ruled lines; areas of fresh farmland, with fields 
and carp ponds like squares on a checkerboard— 
the whole scene threaded together by new high- 
ways and power lines. 

When we headed southward from Beersheba 
into the Negev—the lower part of Israel—the 
contrast was startling, all tinted crags and deso- 
late valleys and virtually no sign of life. These 
empty southlands are Israel’s big challenge. The 
whole state is a little over 8000 square miles; of 
this the Negev takes up nearly half. But in the 
last few years the desert has been retreating before 
the irrigation engineer. Truckloads of phosphate 
rock and Dead Sea potash now roll past the black 
goatskin tents of the nomad Bedouins, clinging 
like leeches to the sides of the wadies in which 
their camels and goats search for scrub. Beer- 
sheba itself has become a bustling mushroom 
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le Aviv (above), Israel’s big- 
gest city, is literally all new; 
forty-five years ago there were only 


sand dunes and desolation where its in- 
dustriesand sea-front sidewalk cafés now thrive. 


town of housing projects and small factories, and 
on the plain around it, farm settlements spring 
up out of the dust. 

At Eilat, which has grown into a hamlet in the 
last year, we set off in jeeps and command cars 
through the wilderness until we found a settle- 
ment containing hundreds of high-school children. 
This was Be’er Ora, twenty miles into the interior 
of the Negev from Eilat and the desert base of the 
seventeen-year-olds’ pre-army movement, Gadna. 
Here we walked through rows of cabbages, onions 
and tomatoes growing in troughs without soil or 
in little plots of ground from which the salt has 
been bleached out. 

Against the high mountain sky line were the 
immobile figures of youngsters, girls as well as 
boys, leaning on rifles—a reminder that this is a 
country with open frontiers and hemmed in by 
hostile neighbors. 

One of the most isolated and dangerous of these 
outposts is Sde Boker, the Field of the Shepherd, 
a handful of wooden prefabs on a barren plateau 
near the Egyptian border. Here a score of young 
men and women are attempting to dam the 
wadies with low embankments, which will spread 
the winter floodwater so that grass can be grown 
for raising cattle and sheep. It is to this lonely 
speck that David Ben-Gurion, the George Wash- 
ington of Israel, has retired after resigning as 
prime minister. He and his wife live in one of the 
wooden huts as members of the group, “B.G.” 
contributing four hours’ work a day and having 
the rest free to study and write, while his wife 
Paula resumes her former occupation as a nurse. 
Here he finds again the spirit of frontier pioneer- 
ing which drove him and his friends as young 
men to come to Palestine before World War I 
and battle with marauders, malaria and political 
corruption. 

Sde Boker is a kibbutz—a collective farm. There 
is nothing in Israel more fascinating than these 
kibbutzim. The oldest, Degania, near the Sea of 
Galilee, was established in 1909. There are over 
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200 such villages scattered all over Israel, their 
population varying from about sixty to a max- 
imum of perhaps 2000. 

In each kibbutz the farmlands and every- 
thing on them are owned by the whole group and 
the living arrangements are centralized, with a 
common dining hall and children’s quarters. The 
group appoints committees or individual members 
to run all its affairs: buying and selling, keeping 
accounts, allocating tasks in the fields, the cow- 
shed, the kitchen or nursery, arranging cultural 
and recreational activities, teaching school or 
organizing the defenses. Any important decision 
is debated and decided by all the members in a 
“town meeting.’’ The individual has no private 
property or budget, and in fact has no occasion 
to handle money from one year’s end to another— 
except for a few pounds he is given to spend on 
his annual leave. Membership in a kibbutz is en- 
tirely voluntary, and members have the privilege 
of resigning at any time. 


N established kibbutz is an attractive 
place, with buildings surrounded by lawns and 
gardens, facilities for good music and good read- 
ing, and groups of the healthiest and most beau- 
tiful children I have seen anywhere, usually 


dressed only in a pair of blue shorts, because of 


Israel's Californian climate. Yet the kibbutz life 
does not, as a rule, appeal to new immigrants, 
particularly those from Oriental countries, who 
cling to the traditional pattern of family life. 
Most of the new immigrant villages are of the 
moshav type—smallholders’ settlements in some 


of which each family has a standard two-room 
cottage with a red roof on an allotment of about 
five acres, with buying and selling on a co-opera- 
tive basis. One now sees thousands of such home- 
steads, and they give the country a settled air 
where there was nothing but emptiness two or 
three years ago. 





Nazareth ( facing page) breathes 
pure antiquity in its Church of the 
Annunciation; in a grotto beneath 


the church is a broken column said to 
mark the spot where Gabriel visited Mary. 


A pocket-sized country has certain advantages. 
Country folk are not isolated, for example, and 
this affects not only their marketing but also their 
cultural life. Although Israel's first-rate sym- 
phony orchestra must repeat a concert eleven 
times in Tel Aviv alone to work through its list 
of subscribers there, it must also find time to per- 
form in the rural areas. People flock from all over 
to attend special events in some of the villages, 
like the music festival at Ein Gev, a fishing settle- 
ment on the Sea of Galilee; or the dance festival 
at Dalia, in the Hills of Ephraim; or the wine 
festival at Zichron Yaacov, the hamlet founded 
by Baron de Rothschild more than seventy years 
ago in the foothills of the Carmel. The leading 
repertory theaters, Habimah, Ohel and the 
Chamber Theater, put on performances out of 
town as well, as does the National Opera. Drama, 
music and the arts are within everyone’s reach. 

Another result of the short distances is that 
practically all the newspapers and periodicals 
circulate nationally. The Israelis are voracious 
readers, and there is very little illiteracy. There 
are twenty-three dailies—fifteen Hebrew, one 
English, one Arabic, two German, one French, 
one Hungarian, two Bulgarian. A _ surprising 
number of European, British and American 
authors, from Shakespeare to Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, are available in Hebrew translation. I find 
that my children are familiar with most of the 
juvenile classics | knew as a girl in South Africa; 
my son is at this moment wading through Ohel 
Hadod Tom (Uncle Tom’s Cabin), and is pre- 
pared to discuss Hemingway or Damon Runyon. 

Israel today reads more American books per 
capita than any other place outside the United 
States. I have seen lines forming at every book- 
shop when shipments came in—and in the center 
of an Israel city, there jg a bookshop in every 
block. My women fried’ and I grab for maga- 
zines like the Ladies’ Home Journal and pore over 
the advertisements for fashionable clothes, food 


and home furnishings, Continued on Page 66 
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Chinese river boats like this ply between Hong Kong and Macao. 


MACAO has the name of being an Oriental pleasure garden 
where girls, gambling and opium can be enjoyed round the 
clock. The reputation has been earned, but it leaves much out. 
A Portuguese colony since 1557, Macao is a bit of South 
Europe grafted onto South China. Its vistas sparkle and its 
ordinary pace—the pace of those who live there—is dreamy 
and casual. It is just right for a quiet few days if you are in 
Hong Kong and want a change. 

In the past few years I have stayed in Hong Kong a good 
deal and have visited Macao often—for only a few days each 
time, but with more and more pleasure as I have grown to 
know and like the city. This time I crossed from Hong Kong 
on the Fatshan, an old Chinese river boat now on the Macao 
run, and the voyage took a little over three hours. Macao and 
Hong Kong are on either side of the Pearl River estuary, 
which drains South China. Hong Kong, a British colony, is 
on the east side, and lies in the main stream of world com- 
merce, with planes and big ships coming and going. Macao, 
on the west side, is out of this main stream. It has no plane 
service, and its harbor is so badly silted it can take only small 
craft. The way to reach it is from Hong Kong on one of the 
little ships like the Fatshan—about a thousand tons each— 
that make the crossing daily. We started in British waters and 
finished in Portuguese, but we had to pass through an inter- 
national or disputed zone, part of which was covered by 
Chinese Red guns on nearby islands. Red patrol boats had 
been picking up yachts and other nonroutine craft in the 
zone, but had bothered the Macao ferries only once, a year 
earlier. They had stopped the TJakshing, one of the Fatshan’s 
competitors, and taken off two Chinese, including a National- 
ist undercover man reputed to have been flooding Red terri- 
tory with counterfeit money. The British Navy had replied by 
shelling a fortified Red island, and the trouble hadn’t hap- 
pened again. 

The Fatshan left Hong Kong at three on a Monday after- 
noon, and I was tired, so I took a cabin and lay down. The 
cabin was neat and shipshape, and the berth comfortable— 
though not oversoft—with clean linen. I read and slept for 
two hours, and when I came out we were nearly across. The 
flat water was brown with Pearl River mud, and all around | 
saw Chinese fishing junks, high-sterned, their masts cocked 
forward, floating nearly motionless as they dragged their nets. 
Islets lay all around, too, mainly to the south; they had 
a green rug-nap cover of close brush. I looked ahead and 
saw Macao, a dark-green peninsula with hills and houses, and 
beyond it a ridge of lighter, dimmer green, much higher, 
which was Chinese soil. Macao includes the peninsula, only 
three miles long, and two small thinly populated islands off 
its point. As we neared the peninsula, we saw that it was 
spread out like a long horizontal photograph. Off to the right 
was its base, the attachment to China. Then came a green 
height, big by Macao’s scale, capped by a lighthouse. Then 
came a low neck with many buildings—I knew this was the 
downtown city, with the hotels, shops and gambling places. 
Farther to the left was another rise—an old residential 
quarter—and finally, toward the point, a new green height 
with a sharp gray church on it. The height looked like El 
Greco’s Toledo, but with the church on the hill instead of 
under it. 

The passengers got ready to land. A pretty Chinese gir] sat 
on asteamer chair on the Fatshan’s wide deck, making up het 
face. She had black pumps, bare legs and a slim, high-col 
lared Chinese dress of purplish silk with white spots. It was 
not this year’s dress, I felt, for the sleeves were longer than 











Porters carry 








vegetables, grown in Red China, across the border into Macao. 


those I had seen on fashionable Hong Kong ladies. Yet she 
looked chic. She finished her make-up, rose, and began chat- 
ting with a cabin boy, smiling in an open, friendly way as she 
talked. 

We drew near land and the buildings showed clearer. Most 
were in light pastel tones, with verandas or rows of shut- 
tered windows, often arched—colonnades in spirit, Latin- 
looking. The masonry of the Praia Grande, the eastern bund, 
or water front, was softened by its row of green banyans. We 
passed the Praia and rounded the point, looking up to tangled 
shrubbery and dark granite boulders on the height there. 
Then we went behind the peninsula and entered the inner 
harbor, which was like a narrow, muddy river, with Macao on 
the right side and Red China on the left. The waters were 
choked with brown junks and sampans. 

Passengers crowded the rail. Among them were two Portu- 
guese or Macanese—Eurasian—nuns and a number of silent 
men with knowing faces whom imagination could paint as 
gamblers, smugglers or pirates—piracy is an old game in the 
estuary, and the Fatshan had grillwork round its bridge against 
attack. The Fatshan churned and struggled in the muddy har- 
bor, getting turned round for the homeward trip that night. A 
sampan came and took her line ashore. It was hauled in by 


twenty Chinese men and women, scurrying over the pier in 


relays, and soon we were fast and could disembark 

Toward dusk that day I took a stroll on the Praia Grande 
A good breeze had come up, and the brown water sloshed 
harmoniously on the brown granite facing. Two or three 
fishermen’s huts clung to the water front, with catwalks lead- 
ing out to their nets. The huts were of palm leaves, and one 
had just been thatched, I gathered, for it smelled like new- 
mown hay. | heard a gentle quacking of ducks inside it. Else- 
where onthe Praia’s wall other fishermen squatted on their 
heels in the pose the Chinese hold for hours, working long 
bamboo poles like wands. Couples sat on red benches. It grew 
darker, and little bats came out to flit among the banyans. I 
looked up, and the sky had become heavy, though the sunset 
broke through in small bright patches here and there. 


I had dinner late that evening—Macao as a whole seems to 
dine late, the Portuguese and South Chinese both having 
tendencies that way. It was past eleven when I joined some 
friends and went to the downtown part. We sat in a dance 
hall awhile, in one of the hotels, but it was slow there and 
soon we went out to roam the streets. We walked a little way 
on the Avenida Almeida Ribeiro, the main drag, which is 
modern, with cement paving and arcades over the sidewalks 
Thin Chinese floated from behind the columns there to sug- 
gest strange pleasures to us. Then we turned off into cobbled 
alleys that were at times in shadow, at times lit up by the lamp 
of a restaurant or hawker’s stall. Many Chinese passed by, 
some silent in cloth shoes, some noisily dragging wooden 
sandals on the stones. 

We stopped at an opium place one of my companions 
wanted to see. It was built around an areaway off one of the 
alleys, an odd arrangement. We walked up rickety stairs, and 
from them doors led off into divans, as smoking rooms are 
called in this part of the world. The divans had long, flat 
wooden benches, six feet deep from front to back, and on 
them smokers reclined, usually in pairs, their heads resting 
on the porcelain pillows the South Chinese use. The pellets of 
opium hissed and gave off their sweet smell. We continued up 
to the third floor where there were private booths—or semi- 
private, | should say, for 1 noticed Continued on Page 104 
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Under the palms at Delray, Patsy Bartlett wears a pair of slim 
printed cotton pants and an all-purpose checked cotton shirt. 


Preparing for her favorite sport of sailfishing, Patsy 
wears the useful, always-right cotton shirt, khaki shorts. 





The Palm Beac 


Good “aste today travels easily, requires no vast 
expenditure, remains much the same from season to 
season, from city to country to resort. And even a 
dowager resort like Palm Beach, long the stiffest and 
most formally dressed stopover on Florida’s Gold 
Coast, no longer makes excessive demands on the 
wise tourist’s clothing plans and budget. Today’s Palm 
Beach Look, any expert will assure you, is achieved by 
women who travel lightly, plan wisely, and build their 
warm-weather wardrobe around a few carefully chosen, 
simple and classic items. 

Mrs. David Bartlett, the former Patsy Pulitzer, is an 
expert—on clothes and Palm Beach. A socialite and a 
highly successful young model, she was born and grew 
up in Palm Beach. Recently Mrs. Bartlett went 
back home to Palm Beach for a week’s visit, a week of 
fun and widely varied activity. She packed all her 


clothes for this trip in one suitcase—the clothes shown 


Tan cashmere sweater, orange linen shorts, Capezio shoes 
chic, classic costume for luncheon at “La Coquille.” 


] 





A pretty girl would be perfectly dressed for a swim at any 
beach in the world in this classic, black elasticized maillot. 

























PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 
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For the Everglades Club’s good tennis matches, Patsy 
likes a white piqué dress with printed red and blue 


flowers, and a yellow sweater with white braid trim. 


Be 





Shopping in Worth Avenue’s Au Bon Godt store, 
she wears clothes also suited for sports: many-hued 


madras shorts, red linen blouse, the useful sweater. 
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The Palm B rach Look (continued) 


on these pages. Most of the items were simple and 
highly interchangeable—dresses, shoes, sweaters and 
handbags that could be combined into infinite and al- 
ways suitable variations. The same pair of shorts served 
for golf or shopping on Worth Avenue. One sweater, 
with a bit of braid trim, was right for both sports and 
informal evening wear. She wore the same cotton dress 
to the tennis matches in the afternoon and to the Tabu 
night club in the evening. She took exactly one dressy 
item—a classic, short white evening dress, covered up 
enough for dinner party, festive enough for the Ever- 
glades Club. The point is simple: good sense and good 
planning, simplicity and serviceability add up to good 
taste—in Palm Beach or anywhere else under the warm 


winter sun. THE END 


~ ALy 
Bhai 


Ae 


That one big dress for that one big dress-up party: a short white brocade sheath, worn with pearl earrings. 
Sharing the fun with Patsy are (left to right) Mr. Bowen Blair, Mrs. Edward May and Dr. Martin Walwrath. 
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Puerto Ricu is more fertile and verdant than any 
other United States territory in the Caribbean. 
The scene below, near Caguas, the island’s fourth 
largest city, shows cane fields, rolling green hills 
and the Rio Grande de Loiza, with El Yunque rain 
forest in the background. Only 17 miles north lies 
San Juan’s plush resort area (right), its Gold Coast. 
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by William A. Krauss 


uerto Rico, U.S.A. 


Long an overpopulated island slumbering in the Caribbean sun. she has awakened 


at last to the potentials of her tropical climate and her Spanish-speaking people 


IT’S dirty gray—early-winter North-Atlantic 
cold, cold gray—outside the sealed double port- 
holes of my cabin S-18 aboard the rolling luxury 
liner United States, 1378 miles out of New York 
on course toward France, a singularly appro- 
priate situation in which to be writing in praise 
of Caribbean waters—in praise of sun and Puerto 
Rico. A moment ago | saw through wet glass 
the gunmetal sea, bleak as begrudging charity, 
clouds low, spume flying—a wind-whipped, leaden 
flood with no promise of blue. | shuddered. Pity 
the poor sailors on a dogwatch like this. So | 
pushed the button on my stateroom wall (if you 
like, bulkhead) for Sefor Justino Alvarez, a 
Puerto Rican born and bred, and said, “Justino 
amigo, sit down, please. Knock off your polishing 
for a while this awful afternoon and let’s comfort 
each other with talk of bright skies and coconut 
palms. Let’s talk about your island.” 

“Como no ?” Justino said. “Coconuts and little 
roast pigs and tourist ladies in such bathing suits 
my sacred mother would shut her eyes tight. A 
coconut would go good right now, no? My Uncle 
Pedro Julio of Aguadilia sold coconuts for a liv- 
ing, never made much money, died opening a 
hard one for two cents. But best of all I can 
always remember how the sky is. It’s a beautiful 
sky in Puerto Rico.” He peered distastefully 


through my portholes at the racing cold waves. 
“Too bad we ever left there. And too damn’ 
bad, too, about your overnight bag.” 

I agreed it was too bad we'd ever left, and a 
nuisance about my overnight bag. Justino Alvarez 
is a steward aboard the United States. Cabin S-18 
is in his care; I’m tn his care. He’d led a thorough 
search for my bag, lost between pier and ship on 
sailing day. All the other bags delivered in good 
order, yes, but not the blue one, the Pan Amer- 
ican overnight bag, holding my sunrise-and- 
sunset descriptions of Puerto Rico—plus the 
maps, the tidy reference books, the whole blessed 
calendar of precise dates. ““Ave Maria, it’s ter- 
rible,”’ Justino was saying. “I guess you had some 
pretty good stuff in those notes.” 

“Il had the day and the month Christo- 
pher Columbus discovered Puerto Rico on his 
second voyage in 1493,” I said. “Also, on the 
backs of menus and old bus tickets my assist- 
ant Miss Donnelly had recorded the names 
of leading movie houses, the tables of per- 
capita income, the dope on illiteracy, and the 
price of a night’s lodging in Mayaguez, that 
peaceful town that prides itself, | recollect, on 
being “The Sultana of the West,’ whatever that 
means.” 

“I don’t know what it means,” Justino said 












“In addition,” I said, “to establish the geogra- 
phy I had a reliable statistic declaring that Puerto 
Rico, a Commonwealth of the United States, 
lying 1000 miles southeast of Miami and 1400 
miles below New Y ork (hence altogether tropical, 
the way a place should be), is the fourth largest 
island of the West Indies, following after Cuba, 
Hispaniola, and Jamaica.” 

Justino nodded. “‘Sure,” he said. “Smaller. But 


it is greener than those others. The mountains of 


Puerto Rico are very big and pretty. You know. 
When the trade-wind clouds blow in from the 
ocean, you feast your eyes on them. But too 
many people! Not enough land, too many peo- 
ple—that’s why I’m here.” 

He shrugged unhappily. “Instead of this,” he 
said, ““we could be at Punta Salinas swimming 
behind the coral reefs. Looking at the fish. Look- 
ing at the girls. You Rave seen Punta Salinas? It 
is very blue there. We could be eating fresh- 
peeled oranges down in the old city where you 
smell the tobacco and fine coffee. We could be 
sitting on the bridge by the yacht club watching 
all the little sailboats. Drinking rum with fruit 
juice.” 

“The day warm but not too warm,” I said. 
“Soft is the word. At night there'll be a lively 
wind off the sea, the waves dashing against the 
walls of Fort San Geronimo, making a wonderful 
picture. And up above us the sky dazzling with 
stars.” 

“Who needs notes?” Justino said, and sud- 
denly grinned 


But I remember my first note, written on a 
laundry list of the Caribe Hilton Hotel. It was 
about Juan Ponce de Leon, the Fountain of 
Youth man, who was Puerto Rican by choice and 
adoption. He journeyed forth from the island a 
long time ago in pursuit of a dream of magic 
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In San Juan one may golf surrounded by the walls of 
a castle—El Morro. Or dine graciously in a patio 
behind iron grillwork dating from colonial times. 





waters that would forever keep the eye bright, 
the hand steady. He was mortally wounded, as 
you may recall, in Florida, which he’d discov- 
ered. He never found his Fountain. It’s a funny 
world. Today a lot of travelers—twenty million 
dollars’ worth annually—are ignoring Florida, or 
bypassing it, to sail and fly to Puerto Rico, 
where they swim vigorously in the sea and in 
fancy-tiled pools, devoting themselves earnestly, 
like Ponce, to the deathless vision of flat stomachs 
after forty. Eternal youth—and the trail now 
leading to Puerto Rico. Poor Ponce need never 
have wandered. 

| want to say at the outset that Puerto Rico is 
a successful marriage of Spain and the U.S.A. 
As is the case, | gather, with most unions, the 
bliss has at times been marred by bickering; but 
there’s no talk of divorce. 

Picture the island as compact and crumpled, 
roughly rectangular in shape, 100 miles long, 
thirty-five miles wide, standing between the 
Atlantic and the Caribbean, rising to better than 
4000 feet. (And it can be cold in those hills; I 
have slept under blankets in dead of tropical 
summer.) Comprising 3435 square miles, Puerto 
Rico is smaller than Connecticut, larger than 
Delaware. Sugar is its main business. 

It was a Spanish colony—often a headache and 
never a prize—for 405 years, from 1493 to 1898. 
Ihe Indian treasures of Mexico and Peru, the 
vast acreages of the Western Hemisphere’s main- 
lands, so occupied the attentions of Madrid that 
there was little time left over for the puny 
problems of a rugged mountaintop thrusting out 
of unprofitable sea. 

The Spaniards, in assessing potentialities, in- 
evitably overlooked Puerto Rico’s beaches. The 
extraordinary concept of travel for pleasure (of 
spending good money, for instance, to splash 
in the ordinary ocean; to sit in, rather than sen- 
sibly avoid, the sun) had not yet taken form in 
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the eccentric mind of man. Christopher Co- 
lumbus would have been astonished to see, and 
even more to wear, a bathing suit. 

Conveniently portable gold was the prime 
interest of the hard and restless men who traveled 
westward with Columbus and after. Puerto Rico 
proved a discouraging source—a pretty girl, yes, 
but no dowry. Only a little more than six tons 
of the precious stuff was gouged out of the 
ground and washed from streams between 1509 
and 1536. Hardly worth the trouble. So for a 
great many years the green island dozed in the 
sun behind its unpeopled sands; the most ambi- 
tious and adventurous souls moved elsewhere 
into larger fields. 

But in time some thousands of men 
in Spain—settled to plant ginger and sugar and 
coffee, to build homes, to marry, to die. Black 
slaves were imported, an agricultural elite devel- 
oped, life for the masses became a grinding 
struggle. Puerto Rico fitted snugly into the 
classical pattern of colonial neglect and misrule 
under feudal systems of government and eco- 
nomics. A demoralized population—in 1765 
there were only two schools in the whole island 
rather than any glorious loyalty to Mother Spain 
kept the colony out of the great surge of revolu- 
tion that swept South and Central America in 
the early 19th Century. 

Then on a February day in 1898 the United 
States battleship Maine blew up in the harbor of 
Havana, capital of Spanish Cuba. 

The explosion was not, of course, heard in 
Puerto Rico, ten hundred Caribbean miles away. 
But less than three months later the United 
States and Spain were at war. Out in the Pacific 
Manila tottered and fell; in early July the baling- 
wire Spanish fleet went to the bottom off Cuba. 
On July 25, 3500 United States troops, coura- 
geously egged on (from a distance) by Hearst and 
Pulitzer, stepped ashore 


landless 


Continued on Page 57 


















San Juan offers handsome pools like that of the Caribe Hilton, or swimming in the surf. Also, there are quiet beaches lined with sea-grape trees. 


Beyond the honeymooners, on their private 
Caribe Hilton balcony, is Fort San Geron- 
imo; in the distance, downtown San Juan. 


San José Church, in San José Plaza near Morro 
Castle, is the oldest (circa 1523) in continuous 
use in the Western Hemisphere. Part of the edifice 


is occupied by nuns who run a school for orphans. 














Few folk dances of African origin survive 
in Puerto Rico, a result of the earliest mis- 
sionaries’ suppressing of everything they con- 
sidered primitive. This group (below and at 
right) was brought together by Trinidadian 
dancer Geoffrey Holder to perform at a 
Caribbean festival; they are doing a dance he 
calls “‘People Washing Clothes by A River.” 
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Continued from Page 54 
Puerto Rico and labored over the thrusting hills 
toward the capital city, San Juan. Opposition was 
slight; the islanders appeared to accept, perhaps 
with real hope, the announcement that the gringos 
had come not to war on an oppressed people but 
to “bring protection . . . to promote prosperity, 
and to bestow . . . the blessings of the liberal 
institutions of our government.” 

High words, these, combining the Fourth of 
July and Merry Christmas. Still, not many people 
had anything to lose under a change of authority. 
Signatures were put to a peace protocol in San 
Juan on August twelfth; the island was ceded to 
the United States by the Treaty of Paris in early 
December. 

The operation cost the lives of 487 United 
States officers and men killed in action. And the 
U.S.A. was in business in the Caribbean. 


I went back to Puerto Rico recently for the 
first extended visit in four years. It was signifi- 
cantly like returning to a known and loved house 
that’s been repainted and polished and largely 
refurnished—a new guest wing added, the famil- 
iar bedroom air-conditioned, the old dining-room 
table (an heirloom, and rickety) replaced by a 
stouter one to support a bigger meal for all the 
family. It’s a relentlessly increasing family, you 
know. With one of the liveliest birth rates in the 
world and a steadily declining death rate as a 
result of vigilant sanitation, the island is able to 
stand still only by running hard. Progress de- 
mands a prolonged and all-out sprint. 

“Too many people, not enough land,” said my 
friend Justino Alvarez. The population totaled 
less than a million when Uncle Sam took over 
fifty-six years ago; today’s informed estimate is 
two and a quarter millions. You can achieve 
some understanding of the Times Square rush- 
hour aspect of the island when I say that if every 
man, woman, and child in the world—all the 
Chinese, all the Indians, everybody from pole to 
pole, all two and a half billions—-were shoul- 
dered tomorrow within the continental boun- 
daries of the United States, we'd have a popula- 
tion density only a shade in excess of Puerto 
Rico’s 640 persons per square mile. 

Too many people—too many, that is, in a 


predominantly agricultural economy; less than 
half an acre of arable land per person. Migration 


on the south coast of 


to the mainland, to New York and Florida and 
elsewhere, has helped, but only a little. Birth 
control? Puerto Rico is largely and devoutly 
Roman Catholic; birth control is not in favor, 
and could only, in any case, follow upon, not 
precede, a higher standard of living. A few years 
ago Don Luis Mufioz Marin, the first governor 
elected by the people, settled upon industrializa- 
tion as a possible answer, and Puerto Rico’s 
“Operation Bootstrap” was launched. 

Governor Mufioz is a tousled bear of a man 
with a deceptively easygoing manner that cloaks 
a fierce energy. Distinguished son of a distin- 
guished father, he is regarded by many observers 
as the soundest statesman in Latin America, and 
a shrewd political poker player to boot. I met 
him first in December of 1948, a few evenings 
before his inauguration, at his rather ramshackle 
house in a San Juan suburb called Trujillo Alto. 
He said then, as exactly as I can remember it: 
“Let’s not say we're overpopulated, but rather 
that we haven’t sufficient work for our labor 
force. Not too many people, but, the other way 
round, too few jobs. I see it as my duty and the 
government’s duty and everybody’s duty to make 
jobs. Not hopefully in agriculture to any major 
extent; we have too little land. But in industry. 
Thousands of jobs in industry. It can be done.” 

And today it has been done. I saw Governor 
Mufioz a few months ago in his office at La 
Fortaleza—the oldest gubernatorial residence 
under the United States flag—and learned that 
more than 335 government-aided industrial 
plants have been established, more than 28,000 
new jobs directly created, almost as many more 
created indirectly. Puerto Rico’s exacting exercise 
of hoisting itself over barriers by its bootstraps 
is by no means a fait accompli, but the progress 
to date is more than a little astonishing. 

The bait to mainland businesses that have been 
induced to set up plants in Puerto Rico has been 
a tax holiday guaranteeing absolute exemption 
from all income and property taxes up to June 
30, 1959, for new industries in certain broad 
categories—textiles, pottery, handbags, radio and 
television parts, buttons and bamboo furniture, 
to name a few. Moreover, the several agencies of 
the Economic Development Administration 
headed by Governor Munoz’s brilliant young as- 
sistant, Teodoro Moscoso, Jr., have assisted new 
businesses with share-risk financing, with plant 
construction, and with personnel. 








“We're ambitious, sure, but we’re reasonable,” 
Ted Moscoso said to me at lunch not long ago. 
(He drank a small sherry; he took a pill from a 
bottle instead of a second cup of coffee; he had 
to rush off for a two-o’clock meeting on municipal 
bus transportation.) “Our objective—and we're 
getting there—is to achieve a bicycle economy, 
as distinguished from the States’ automobile 
economy. If we can make 8000 new factory jobs 
a year and cut back a bit on human fertility and 
keep the tourist business on the upswing, we'll 
come close to wiping out unemployment by 
1960.” 

We stood for a few minutes on the steps of La 
Rada Hotel, where we had lunched, saying adios 
and wondering where we'd meet next time—in 
New York or Washington or Paris. Half a dozen 
costly automobiles flowed past on the imposing 
boulevard between Moscoso 
grinned wryly. “Conspicuous consumption,” he 
said. ““We’ve got some of that too.” 


hotel and _ sea. 


San Juan, seat of government, principal sea- 
port, the Idlewild and Orly of the international 
air services, supply headquarters for the vacation- 
ers’ diversions of sea, sand, rum, roulette, and 
the mambo, is a split-personality town. With al- 
most 400,000 inhabitants, it’s nearly two thirds 
the size of Pittsburgh, which it desires to emulate 
industrially, in a modest way; and so it’s a serious 
community, up to its ears in business. But one 
important slice of business is the entertaining of 
the twenty million dollars’ worth of travelers I’ve 
mentioned, and so some of San Juan—the beach- 
side, the polished hotels, the blue pools, the gam- 
ing rooms, the restaurants, the yacht clubs, the 
night clubs—wears a low-cut playtown garb. 

Only a few years ago accommodations were 
scarce and anything but first-class. They’re still 
scarce; San Juan has discovered that if it builds a 
hundred attractive rooms, 210 people apply. 
New hotels have been opened and more are going 
up@Within sight of sea and smell of salt; older 
hotels, nudged and aided by the insular govern- 
ment, have spruced themselves up. But last win- 
ter the Caribe Hilton moved beds into its beach 
cabanas to take care of overflow. 

I ran into art old friend named Lind Weber 
shortly after I'd landed at Isla Grande Airport. | 
might have known he’d be somewhere close 
about; he’s got too much Caribbean sea water 
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in his veins. He used to run an ex- 
clusive, expensive, and elaborately 
primitive beach hangout for yachts- 
men and other international drifters 
across the way in the U. S. Virgins, 
and now he’s part of the manage- 
ment of the best hotel in Puerto 
Rico. Wears shoes. Brooks Broth- 
ers’ shirts. Shaves every day. “‘Lind,” 
I said, “tell mé about San Juan. 
I’ve been away four years, except 
for a couple of passes at the air field. 
Is this solid? Wiil it last?” 

“While anything lasts,”’ Lind said. 
He is very cautious. He has also be- 
come very serious, a businessman of 
San Juan. (He told me, in an ex- 
pansive moment a couple of days 
later, that he /ikes wearing shoes.) 
He tapped my lapel lightly, to make 
conservative emphasis. He said: 
“Puerto Rico, U.S.A., understands, 
as so few places around the world 
do, what the well-heeled U. S. trav- 
eler primarily wants—comfortable 
bed, clean private bath, a hell of a lot 
of hot water, good food at a fair 
price, and facilities for getting his 
laundry done fast. Surround these 
essentials with a superb sea, add a 
few harp- and kidney-shaped pools, 
a colonial cathedral, mambo for mid- 
night, an interesting population that 
talks a foreign tongue but knows 
what you're asking for in English— 


and you’ve the makings of a going 
concern. 

“Protection of the old flag,” Lind 
added. ““We’re all U.S. citizens here, 
the traveler and the home folks. The 
situation’s foreign but nobody’s a 
foreigner. Nobody sneers. 

“Sweet tropical sun and a dry 
Martini the way you like it. Unbeat- 
able combination,” he said. And: 
*““Government-controlled gam- 
bling—the lottery, roulette, dice, all 
the rest—utterly decorous, nothing 
rowdy. The wheel’s honest—but 
don’t think you can beat it.” 

Miss Donnelly of Philadelphia 
said, ““Let’s try. Mr. Weber could be 
wrong.” 

Mr. Weber was exactly right. 

Miss Donnelly was helpful to me 
in Puerto Rico, because it was her 
first trip. She had never traveled 
anywhere before, except to Balti- 
more and Chester and such well- 
charted places. I met her aboard the 
airplane a minute before take-off 
from New York. She came up the 
aisle and said, “Is this seat taken?” 

I had hoped it would look taken. I 
had loaded it with books, magazines 
and shaving kit so that people would 
pass it by and later I could put my 
head in it and sleep. A ridiculous, 
perhaps even-unscrupulous, attempt. 
“It isn’t taken,” I said. Miss Don- 
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variety of recreational appetizers. All types of water sports 
are yours for the asking . . . a new 28-mile white sand beach 


will be your playground. 


You can play golf at any of 
five championship courses 
just a step from your modern 
hotel or motel. 


Here you'll be welcome not 
only by a warm friendly sun 
but by a hospitable people 
who are anxious to make 
your stay —whether it be for 
rest or play—a pleasant one. 


For complete information write Chambers of 
Commerce in above named cities. A post 
cord will do. 
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Fishing for both salt and 
fresh water species is unex- 
celled and tempting creole 
style seafood dishes served 
fresh from the Gulf await 
you. 


You'll find that the above bill 
of fare can be enjoyed at 
amazingly low cost and 
prices do not change with the 
seasons. 
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TO INDUSTRY 


Many nationally known industries are 
taking advantage of Mississippi's friendly 
state and local government, of its excel- 
lent markets, abundant raw materials, 
good labor and plentiful fuel and elec- 
tricity. In addition, Harrison County, 
heart of the Gulf Coast, affords industry 
a ready outlet to 
growing Central 
and Latin Ameri- 
can markets 
through its deep 
water ports. it 
also has the ad- 
voentage of good 
yeor-round clim- 
ate, excellent rec- 
reational facilities 
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nelly sat and gracefully crossed her 
legs. She said, “I’ve never been to 
Puerto Rico. Perhaps you have? I 
need to know what people do and 
where they go and what special 
dishes there are to eat...” 

We went to Club Nautico, San 
Juan’s principal yacht club, and sat 
on the veranda in the half-darkness 
of the moon-bright night, all the 
small boats whispering at their 
moorings in the evening breeze, and 
drank the excellent daiquiris and 
consumed the excellent shrimps- 
and-rice. We went to the Mallor- 
quina, oldest restaurant in the old 
quarter of the city, an establishment 
featuring fine old mirrors (as in a 
Spanish barber shop) and chicken 
asopao, a kind of spiced stew with 
plenty of rice . . . nice. In side-street 
holes-in-the-wall without published 
names or any celebration we ate 
lechon asado—barbecued pig—some- 
thing of a national dish across the 
island, and we located a number of 
cool retreats dispensing Fundador, 
a Spanish brandy that especially 
complements good Puerto Rican 
coffee. 

I have said that Miss Donnelly 
was helpful to me in San Juan— 
without the spur of her insistent 
curiosity I would perhaps have taken 
all my meals, out of an abiding 


lethargy, at the Caribe Hilton Hotel. 
The Caribe Hilton’s restaurant is 
the best in Puerto Rico, possibly the 
best in the West Indies, but it isn’t 
Puerto Rican. It makes a gesture 
toward the local cuisine, of course, 
as part of the color of the place— 
but the chef’s too good. Everything 
he touches comes out French. 

Miss D. demonstrated for me, by 
example, what the average traveler 
does with himself on holiday in 
Puerto Rico. He rises from the 
couch rather late and dips in the sea, 
or in a pool, before breakfast. With 
breakfast he gulps an unconscion- 
able quantity of fresh fruit juice 
(Ponce’s Fountain again). He loads 
his camera with color film and takes 
a five-cent bus downtown and snaps 
pictures of El Morro, most vener- 
able of the Spanish forts, begun in 
1539, besieged by Sir Francis Drake 
and many another buccaneer and 
assaulted, too, by the U.S. Navy in 
1898; of La Fortaleza, the gover- 
nor’s handsome residence and offices, 
begun in 1533 (or possibly 1529) as 
a fortress; of the Cathedral of San 
Juan Bautista, where Juan Ponce de 
Leoén lies buried; and of San José, 
oldest church in Puerto Rico, before 
which stands a brave bronze statue 
of Ponce cast, people say, from can- 

Continued on Page 62 
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The Best Wedding Gift of all— 
a Honeymoon in the British Isles 


More and more Americans are spending their honeymoons in Britain. The 
reasons? Idyllic scenery, friendly people, a common language, an atmosphere 


of mellow serenity. Cost: under $600 each—and maybe the in-laws will pay! 


of the good old British ways. It has also led to the 
revival of at least one fine old American custom: 
the honeymoon in Britain. 

Up to World War I, a transatlantic wedding trip was 
almost traditional for the lucky few who could afford it. 
Today, literally thousands of young American couples can 
afford the surprisingly modest cost of a British honey- 
moon—less than $600 each for a two-week stay (including 
round-trip fare for very comfortable accommodations). 

There are so many timeless, changeless reasons why 
this hospitable old country is still the most perfect honey- 
moon land on earth. 

First and foremost, you’ll meet such friendly people 
everywhere—people who speak your language. The British 
aren’t a bit standoffish, but they’ll never invade your 
privacy. Theirs is a quiet kindliness, a humor that’s warm 
but soft-spoken. 

‘Next, you’ll find the British countryside reflects the 
national character. Serene. Good-tempered. Restful and, 
somehow, reassuring. Weathered villages, ancestral homes, 
places famous in history, literature and legend—all have 
this tranquil air about them. Even Britain’s wild woods 
and mountains seem as peaceful as her farmlands. 

Remember, too, Britain is a very small country— 
about the size of Wyoming. You can see a great deal of 
it without making a single long and tiring journey. Here, 
it’s so easy to combine lazy days in country places with 
glamorous nights of big town entertainment. London’s 
wonderful theaters and night clubs are never far away. 
By American standards, even city prices in Britain seem 
staggeringly low. 

So, if you’re going to get married—or feel it’s time you 
had a second honeymoon—start planning now. See your 
Travel Agent, and mail this coupon for free literature. 
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Honeymoon couple in Ludlow, Shropshire. Charming old country 
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A cavalry clatter and jingle, as the Royal Horse Guards ride by, is one of the 
familiar sounds of London—like Big Ben’s boom and cheerful Cockney voices. 


For a honeymoon by the sea, it’s hard to beat Northern Ireland. But Britain’s zigzag coastline is infinitely varied — from the White Cliffs of Dover 


to Wales’ sandy beaches, from the great sea lochs of Scotland to the ramparts of Land’s End. No place in Britain is more than 75 miles from the ocean. 
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Valley Of The Sun. Relaxed, casual 
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Continued from Page 59 
non left behind by unsuccessful 
British—or maybe Dutch— invaders. 

There are narrow, cobbled streets 
to walk in, grilled balconies to look 
at, shops selling basketware and 
embroidery and all manner of im- 
practical but sometimes ingenious 
commodities made of coconuts and 
seashells. Out of alleys all around 
drift the odors of coffee roasting 
and, as Justino Alvarez recollected, 
the fresh-peeled oranges, the pun- 
gent tobacco. But it’s hot by noon- 
day. The average traveler, in this 
case Miss D., lays a course for the 
hotel terrace and specifies something 
with rum in it. 

For afternoon the ritual is as 
stylized as Latin grammar, and 
devoutly combines sun- and sea- 
worship. The great majority, having 
lunched alfresco and excessively, re- 
poses quietly on sand and invites 
the fringes of waves. 

When the sun slants downward, 
the agile pursue tennis, or golf, or 
water-skiing; the rest venture a few 
yards offshore, or off-poolside, and 
bob like flotsam. 

Cocktails. Dinner. Dancing, or 
the scrutiny of dancing. . . . Tomor- 
row, same thing. Or maybe, for the 
dedicated, deep-sea fishing. But the 
day after, of course, a country trip. 


Tropical country trips are reward- 
ing. This is axiomatic. Comfortably, 
without strain, you look through 
lowered windows at the swirling 
vegetable pageantry, the noble bread- 
fruit in situ, the heart-lifting royal 
palm, the papaya, the banana, some- 
times with luck the fig, the date. In 
season bougainvillaea and flamboy- 
ant are as common as grass; | think 
that no traveler will ever forget 
the exuberance of feathery bamboo 
along the highways of the northern 
plain. 

With, at this writing, 2514 miles of 
paved roads extending into every 
quarter of the island, Puerto Rico 
places a bargain-day display of lush 
scenery at the command of the 
visitor. Prize run of all, in my view, 
is the day’s outing to El Yunque. 

Meaning The Anvil, El Yunque 
is a squashed triangle of peak reach- 


ing to 3496 feet, part of a range of 


high hills about an hour’s drive 
southeast of San Juan. Here is the 
Luquillo Unit of the Caribbean 
National Forest, a rain-forest pre- 
serve established in 1903 by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. This was 
the chief source of Puerto Rico’s 


gold and the hide-out for the last of 


the Borinquen Indians in their re- 
treat before the Spaniards. Rain 
falls three days out of four the year 
round, alternate showers and sun- 
shine. The area is large, offering 
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hours of walking over well-marked 
but wet trails, beside fast streams 
and plunging waterfalls, through a 
wild multicolored snarl of vines and 
creepers, of orchids and scarlet air 
plants, of towering trees and ferns 
that grow thirty feet tall. Much of 
the forest is virgin and all of it is a 
gross statement of Mother Nature 
on the loose. 

In a recreation area, high up in 
the preserve, two swimming pools 
are provided, though rarely have I 
known anyone seal-blooded enough 
to use them, for it’s always cool and 
often downright cold on El Yunque. 
I have, myself, preferred—after an 
examination of the ambient and 
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extraordinary trees whose names I 
can never remember—to settle on 
the terrace of the preserve’s restau- 
rant and absorb, across the treetops, 
the dramatic view of the not-too- 
distant sea some thousands of feet 
below, pale blue within the reefs, 
cobalt outside. The sea looks, and 
of course is, warm. The thought of 
warmth to come is comforting. One 
orders a small coffee and possibly a 
jigger of rum to tide one over until 
the descent. 

From the very peak of El Yunque, 
on the rather rare clear moment, 
you can perceive off to the east the 
island of St. Thomas in the U.S. 
Virgins, riding like a misty ship. I 
have done so, once years ago when 
Jim Grady and I climbed up there to 
take some pictures (that never 
amounted to much). Beyond St. 
Thomas is British Tortola, and I’ve 
heard you can see that too, God 





willing, though I’d recommend bi- 
noculars. 

Cabins, fireplaces and picnic ta- 
bles are available in the Caribbean 
National Forest, but to my mind 
the place for picnicking is Luquillo 
Beach, at the foot of the mountains 
on the Atlantic shore—shining sands, 
tne coconut in profusion, gentle airs, 
and generally the salutary sun. Miss 
D. swam avidly. Then we drove 
back to San Juan and she caught an 
airplane to Haiti to widen her hori- 
zon. I went by bus to Mayagiiez, 
“The Sultana of the West.” 


In Mayagiiez, third city of Puerto 
Rico, population almost 90,000, 
there was once an elderly shoemaker 
who won first prize in a European 
lottery. The amount was one million 
dollars, cold. The money was dis- 
patched to a bank, in his name, and 
he drew it out in cash the afternoon 
it arrived and stuffed it in a suitcase 
and took a bus around the coast 
toward San Juan. He didn’t take a 
shirt beyond what he was wearing 
and he didn’t lock his shoemaker 
shop—to hell with it. 

I believe the year was 1936. My 
wife Margaret and I had landed in 
Mayagiiez from a small inter-island 
ship and walked up the hill to the 
plaza for a drink of orange juice in 
a sort of café. 

The waiter told us the story of 
the shoemaker, who'd been gone, by 
then, twoor three months. Nobody’d 
had any word of him. No word at 
all. The bus driver had reported 
that the old man had got off at the 
Plaza Colon in San Juan and shuffled 
across the square lugging his suitcase- 
load of a million in bills—and turned 
a corner and was gone from sight. 

Mayagiiez was, the waiter said, 
naturally quivering with speculation. 
There should have been at least a 
post card. Was their old man at the 
bottom of San Juan harbor, one 
foot in cement? Or wrapped in a 
silk dressing gown feeding chocolates 
to houris in a castle in Spain? 

When I checked into Mayagiiez 
this time I looked for our waiter. 
The old café was in business still, 
but a different waiter brought me 
my orange juice. The new man had 
never heard the story of the million- 
dollar shoemaker. Neither had any- 
body else I questioned. Maybe 
the bootblack under the Columbus 
monument in the plaza had the an- 
swer. “That would have been so 
long ago,” he said; “‘so many things 
happen in Mayaguez.” 

True. People are born, people die, 
people move on. Earthquakes and 
tidal waves have struck. Twice the 
city has been battered to its knees by 
hurricanes, and in consequence few 
buildings are old. Mayagiiez is a 


neat and well-ordered community 
of good homes and mediocre shops, 
center of the island’s needlework 
industry, a sober place not much 
given to tourist entertainment. If, 
today, there are people who still 
remember the shoemaker and his 
million, I suspect it’s with disap- 
proval. The incident simply was not 
in good taste. 

You journey from San Juan on 
the northeast of the island to Maya- 
giiez in the extreme west in four 
hours by de luxe bus, the road run- 
ning through rich sugar and pine- 
apple plains, across gentle hills and 
along stretches of enchanting sea- 
coast as fine as anything in the West 
Ingies. There’s a house that I espe- 
cially remember on a knoll above a 
silver beach just west of Arecibo: a 
small square house looking out upon 
the loveliest sea imaginable, and on 
the roof a television antenna. Tele- 
vision on easy terms—to relieve the 
boredom of staring at moonlit 
waves, One supposes. 

The lodger in Mayagiiez’ discreet 
commercial Hotel La Palma is on 
his own for diversions; no organized 
water skiing here. But worth the 
closest attention is the Federal Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, which 
labors to improve the island's crops, 
examines new crop possibilities, and 
wars incessantly against blights and 
insect pests. The station is said to 
own the largest collection of tropical 
plants in the hemisphere. For pro- 
fessionals and amateurs of gar- 
dening Mayagiiez also features an 
orchid nursery harboring up to fif- 
teen hundred varieties, including 
(though this I did not see) the unique 
C. Clementine Goldfarb, the flower 
of which reportedly measures an 
awesome seven inches across. 

South and east by publico is Ponce. 

Ponce follows San Juan in size, 
100,000 people. A publico is a fast- 
moving sedan or station wagon run- 
ning on regular route and schedule; 
you subscribe to a seat and hang 
onto your sacroiliac. I rode from 
Mayaguez to Ponce one brilliant 
blue morning in the publico of Don 
Pedro Somebody, and enjoyed my- 
self thoroughly. Don Pedro was an 
accomplished driver who _ chain- 
smoked my cigarettes, discoursed on 
the talents of Puerto Rican actor 
José Ferrer, and wasted no time on 
the curves. We made Ponce, which 
is on the Caribbean almost at the 
center point of the island’s south 
coast, in an hour. Don Pedro let me 
out in front of the firehouse. 

Ponce’s firehouse rates high among 
the most photographed buildings in 
the Greater Antilles. It might have 
been designed in a mad moment by 
Matisse, with perhaps an assist by 

Continued on Page 65 
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Picasso. Called the Parque de Bom- 
bas, it’s a tongue-in-cheek structure 
of eccentric angles, the whole painted 
in emphatic red-and-black horizon- 
tal stripes. You can imagine the 
town fathers saying, years ago, “Fire 
engines are useful, let’s have some, 
but so ordinary, don’t you agree? 
Now what everybody does not have 
is a red-and-black-striped fire palace 
with the roof cocked every which- 
way and an abundance of really eye- 
filling gingerbread. . . .” 

And so the firehouse was built in 
the broad tree-shaded plaza in the 
white heart of the city, back-to-back 
with the principal church, and every- 
body is very proud of it. Ponce is in 
every way a proud city, a gracious 
old city, thoroughly modern today 
but clinging to Spanish tradition 
more closely than do the other big 
towns. Until a few years ago the 
plaza’s curbs were lined with gay 
carriages for hire, and people scorned 
the intruding taxicabs; today the 
taxis have won, the old horses are 
gone. I would suggest that Ponce is 
the formula for that rare traveler 
who wants simply to relax, to lounge 
in a park and watch the life of a 
foreign-seeming place flow past, to 
sleep early (as all Ponce does) and 
rise early, to poke into market places 
and talk of island sailing with the 
boatmen on the water front. The 
Mélia is an agreeable, somewhat 
air-conditioned inn hard by the cen- 
tral plaza and the Matisse firehouse. 
I found, as you can also, a bookshop 
stocked with paper-backed Faulk- 
ner, Hemingway, and O’Hara. 

The publico service is frequent 
from Ponce to San Juan. Airplanes 
fly the route too. The road over the 
mountain backbone is the island’s 
most spectacular—roller-coaster in- 
clines, swooping curves and deep 
valleys. 

On the way is Coamo, with hot 
mineral springs approved—as next 
best to the true Fountain—by Ponce 
de Leén. Coamo’s hotel boasts a 
sulphur swimming pool and movies 
on Saturday nights. 


**Y ou saw the statues of the Egyp- 
tians in the Columbus plaza at 
Mayaguez?” Justino Alvarez asked. 

“Yes. Cast and patented in Bar- 
celona, it says on the bases. I can’t 
imagine why they're there, escorting 
the bronze redskin maidens.” 

“It must be salesmanship,” Jus- 
tino said. “The Spanish traveling 
salesmen were clever people; And | 
guess you went to Catafio?” 

Outside the portholes now the al- 
most Arctic dusk was slipping down 
over the United States. | went to 
Catafio, yes. But, as it happened, 
only once this trip, one night after 








late coffee at the Mallorquina. Ca- 
tao is a town across the bay from 
San Juan, only a mile or two, and 
yet somehow as remote as Kankan 
or Kano. You take a midget ferry- 
boat at the harbor’s edge, down the 
hill behind the post office. The 
charge is five cents. The little boat 
shakes and snarls its way into the 
wide dark windy bay, with menacing 
El Morro fort on the starboard and 
the million lights of San Juan fan- 
ning out behind. The passengers sit 
quietly in the seats on the open- 
sided upper deck : tired working peo- 
ple homeward bound from their 
jobs in the big city. You can, if you 
listen very carefully, hear the slat- 
ting of Spanish sails and, on one 
certain midnight each year (so it’s 
written), the stormy voice of old Sir 
Francis Drake. On any night the 
roulette wheels of the plush casinos 
are a thousand miles away. 

“IT will go back home to Puerto 
Rico, of course,” Justino Alvarez 
said. “Some day. Not too long. Be- 
fore my hair is white and I walk with 
a stoop and forget how to dance the 
mambo. | will find a little house in 
Catanio or Rio Piedras, maybe work 
in a nice hotel and take my kids 
swimming at Punta Salinas on Sun- 
days. Remember to say this: We're 
Americans and Puerto Ricans, the 
way you can be American and Vir- 
ginian, American and Texan. I do 
not know a Puerto Rican truly 
happy away from the island. Let me 
tell you: I know Puerto Ricans who 
cry when you say Puerto Rico. They 
cried too—Puerto Rican people 
stopped me in the street in New 
York and cried—when those crazy 
ones fired the guns in Washington, 
in the Capitol, last spring. They 
were sick with hurt, it was personal, 
it was as if a brother or a father 
had done it. 

“We're close, a family, we take 
responsibility. What hurts Puerto 
Rico hurts all of us. There are not 
many of the crazy ones. We are 
proud! We are Puerto Rico, U.S.A., 
with roads and schools and doctors 
and—the most important thing—a 
court you can go to when you’re in 
trouble. Don Luis Mufioz, the gov- 
ernor, gets out in the country, he 
stands up in the back of a cane cart, 
sweating in the sun, and talks to the 
people about the democratic way of 
life, and they know what he’s talking 
about because he means jobs and 
food and teachers for the kids and 
that court you can go to when you're 
in trouble, nobody pushing anybody 
else around. Don Luis is a great 
man, have | said so?” 

Send me a colored picture post 
card of the big white trade-wind 
clouds above the beach when you 
get back, Justino. THE END 
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which for us belong to a dream fu- 
ture. We get hardly any of the West- 
erns, comics and other pulps that 
give the outside world such an odd 
picture of the American way of life. 

English is now a compulsory lan- 
guage in all the schools, from the 
sixth grade to the twelfth, except for 
a few in which French is taken in- 
stead. Each year the children change 
teachers—and accents. In the space 
of four years my daughter drawled 
English with a clipped Oxford ac- 
cent, slurred over the letter r like a 
Frenchman, singsonged her way 
through Shakespeare with a sabra 
(native-born) inflection, and last 
year, with a Rumanian teacher, had 
trouble with her w’s and v’s. My 
son spoke Brooklynese one year and 
introduced an entirely new compli- 
cation the next—his teacher lisped. 

The official language of Israel is 
now firmly established as Hebrew. 
Its principal rivals were Yiddish, the 
German dialect spoken by the Jew- 
ish masses of Russia and Poland, 
and German itself, which the Jewish 
intellectuals of Berlin, Frankfurt 
and Vienna demanded. But there 
was a powerful historical and emo- 
tional urge to make Hebrew the 
language of the modern Zion, as it 
had been of the ancient one. The 
father of this revival was Eliezer 
Ben Yehuda, an extraordinary man 
impelled by such crusading zeal that 
once, when he was called in to 
assist a neighbor’s wife who was in 
childbirth, and crying out in Yid- 
dish, it is said he sternly demanded 
that she cry out in Hebrew instead. 

It is hard for Europeans to ac- 
quire Hebrew, since it belongs to a 
different language family. Its nearest 
relative is Arabic, and immigrants 
from the Middle East and North 
Africa take to it quickly. It also 
seems to present few difficulties to 
those natural linguists, the children; 
in every street or bus, you will hear 
children chattering to each other in 
Hebrew and to their parents in a 
foreign tongue. And even adults who 
become fluent in Hebrew, | have 
noticed, still count in their original 
language. Similarly, the mother 
tongue pops out in moments of 
stress. One night in Jerusalem we 
woke up to find a man had broken 
into the house. My husband chased 
after him yelling “Thief! Thief!” 
Halfway down the street I heard him 
self-consciously switch to the He- 


brew equivalent, “Ganav! Ganav!” 

Of Israel’s total population of 
1,700,000, close to 90 per cent is 
Jewish and 10 per cent Arab (apart 
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from a small number of other non- 
Jews). Three-quarters of the non- 
Jews are Moslems and the rest 
Christians (Greek Orthodox, Greek 
Catholic, Roman Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Maronite), except for 17,- 
000 Druzes who are mountainfolk 
with a secret faith of their own. The 
Arabs have full political rights, and 
there are eight Arab representatives 
among the 120 members of the 
Israel Knesset (Parliament). But 
many problems of adjustment still 
face them from the upheaval of 
1948, which swept most of their 
brethren out of the country. 
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I have seen something of these 
problems on various trips to the 
Arab areas. One such journey last 
spring found me bowling along the 
Sharon Valley in the early light, 
through fields of yellow daisies, red 
anemones, blue lupins, the emerald 
green of young wheat, and the heady 
sweet smell from the orange groves. 
I was going with a Ministry of 
Agriculture expert to see some of 
the reforms being carried out in 
Galilee, in whose mountains and 
valleys live 100,000 Arabs. 

We climbed up to the village of 
Malkeyah, perched above the edge 
of the Acre plain, in a sea of ancient, 
twisted olive trees. Its inhabitants 
had fled during the fighting but had 
come back later to their mud-and- 
stone huts. The villagers still live 
in the traditional way, baking their 
pitah—the flat Arab bread—in the 
open, and sleeping on mats which 
are rolled up during the day. Chick- 
ens walk in and out of the houses. 
A blindfolded donkey goes round 
and round the waterwheel at the 
bottom of Malkeyah’s single street, 
down which women sway with water 
jugs balanced confidently on their 
heads, looking like a frieze out of 
a Biblical print. 

I soon found that Malkeyah’s 
sleepy look concealed a struggle be- 
tween old and new forces. The olive 
groves, the abandoned property of 
a wealthy Arab who had fled to 
Beirut, are now parceled out among 
all the families. But the fields are still 
owned by only ten of the richer 
families, who no longer find it easy 
to get the fellaheen to work for them 
at bare subsistence wages. This year 
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Scenic Mountain Vista 
Scenic wonders abound in West Virginia. Hawk's 
Nest, overlooking the deepest gorge east of the 
Rockies, Seneca Rocks, Blackwater Falls, Ogleba, 
Park, Germany Valley, Grandview, Devil's Saddle. 
Bluestone Reservoir, Spruce Knob... these are but 
afew. Bring your camera and ‘shoot’, while travel- 
ing along modern highways, amid incomparable 
highland scenery. 


West Virginia’s Glorious Past 


There are many historic shrines and places to see. . . 
John Brown's Fort, Covered Bridge at Philippi, 
Jackson's Mill, Old Rehoboth Church, Fort Henry, 
Blennerhasset Island, all these and more await you 
in West Virginia. Travel the new 88-miracle mile 
Turnpike. You and your family will enjoy West 
Virginia's two million acres of unspoiled forests 
and streams. 


Up-to-date State Parks 


West Virginia's 19 State Parks are placed in areas 
of extraordinary scenic beauty. Attractive rustic 
cabins, fully equipped, at modest rates, are available 
for limited periods. These State Parks, among the 


in the cool nation's finest, offer a wide range of outdoor recrea- 


com 


tional activity. 
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AMERICA’S NEW BUYING HABIT: 


_ FORDS BY THE PAIR 
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Nearly 500,000 families now own 
two Fords—and for ‘55 there are even more reasons why 
two Fords are a dollars and sense proposition. 


For many modern families, two cars are becoming a “‘must.” If you are 
one of them, you'll find Ford makes two-car convenience and freedom a 
sensible proposition . .. because Ford offers you the distinction, the per- 
formance, the comfort you want at costs that are truly attractive. 

For 1955, Ford continues to set the modern styling trend with lines 
inspired by the fabulous Thunderbird. The rich, colorful Luxury Lounge 
interiors offer you the last word in interior décor and introduce many 
new upholsteries used for the first time in any car. 
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The 1955 Fairlane Sunliner and Custom Ranch Wagon make a wonderful combination. 


(Below) The beautiful new Fairlane Victoria. 
You’ll get “Go” that knows no peer. You can choose from 


three mighty engines . . . all with the split-second re- 
sponse of new Trigger-Torque Power. You'll get a new 


Angle-Poised ride—so smooth you must feel it to believe 





it. There are bigger brakes—new tubeless tires. And, best 
of all, it doesn’t cost as much as you might think to own 
two fine Fords—especially when you consider their “worth 
more” resale value. See your Ford Dealer today about the 


ideal combination to fit your needs. 


A Test Drive will prove that you can’t buy better than two 
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Continued from Page 67 

plowing was done by tractors hired 
from an Arab co-operative instead 
of by the wooden plow pulled by 
horse or camel. 

On another trip I went southward, 
to visit the encampment of Sheikh 
Suleiman, ruler of the Bedouin tribe 
of Tayia, who has had during his 
lifetime, I was told on the spot, a 
total of thirty-eight wives. As our 
jeep followed the dirt track over a 
hill, we came upon a scene direct 
from a De Mille movie: a band of 





Some 
Enchanted 
ivening 


Remember the pleasant 
feeling you had as you sat 
and read your first copy of 
HOLIDAY, admiring its bril- 
liant writing and beautiful 
pictures and illustrations? 

You can share that pleas- 
ure with a friend, you know — 
and very easily. Your 
friends—discriminating peo- 
ple like yourself—are cer- 
tain to enjoy HOLIDAY just 
as much as you do. That's 
why it makes a perfect gift— 
and each sparkling new copy 
is a fresh reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. 

HOLIDAY is economical, 
too—just $5 for a full year. 
Order your gifts now with the 
handy order blank found in 
most copies of this issue. We'll 
take care of sending attrac- 
tive gift cards in your name. 
Then... some enchanted eve- 
ning soon, your friend will sit 
down to that same magic first 
experience with HOLIDAY. 











Arab horsemen galloped down upon 
us, plumes streaming from the small 
sculptured heads of their Arab stal- 
lions, a flash of blue and red from 
their saddlecloths. 

This terrifying escort conducted 
us with much shooting and yelling 
to the tent, in which rugs had been 
spread upon the bare ground for 
our reception. The sheikh sat cross- 
legged before us on a gold-striped 
cushion, while two Nubian servants 
brought us tiny cups of coffee, and 
the elders of the tribe sat watching 
in a group from the far end. 

The customary ceremonial speech 
was made by the eldest son, who 
thanked the government for provid- 
ing the tribe with plowed land, and 
wished that we might live out our 
lives in peace. A Yemenite captain 
in our party translated his words 
into Hebrew. In the middle of the 


speech my black Scotch terrier, 
Kushi, who had seated himself with 
comic importance in front of the 
sheikh’s cushion, disgraced our party 
by barking his head off at a grum- 
bling camel. There was a bad mo- 
ment until the sheikh smiled. 

I had the feeling that the same 
welcome had been extended to the 
British before us, and to the Turks 
before them, and what the tribe 
mainly wanted from the successive 
rulers of the land was the right to 
go on living in a way which had re- 
mained intact since Abraham. 

But already their desert home is 
changing. The same morning I had 
witnessed Operation Tractor. A belt 
of semiarid country between Beer- 
sheba and the Hebron hills had 
been plowed by a fleet of 200 tractors 
so that it could be put under barley 
and wheat, with trees to be planted 
to break the wind. All around the 
Bedouins, science is bringing the 
barren lands to heel, and the nomad 
tribes are being encouraged to settle 
down gradually as tillers of the soil. 


Little more than an hour’s run 
northward from this desert encamp- 
ment lies Israel’s biggest city, Tel 
Aviv (the Hill of Spring). With its 
busy streets, its streamlined build- 
ings and apartment houses, its cafés 
and its spreading industrial perime- 
ter, Tel Aviv has little to do with 
the ancient past. In fact, it is any- 
thing but ancient. Forty-five years 
ago there was nothing but a stretch 
of sand dunes where a handful of 
Jews started a suburb of Jaffa in the 
direction of the Yarmuk River mouth. 
By the °30’s, this first all-Jewish city 
in modern times was already out- 
stripping its Arab foster-parent, and 
had become the tough bastion of 
the Zionist pioneers. 

Here, more than anywhere else in 
the country, the Palestinian Jew felt 
secure. The British officials, soldiers 
and police were hardly visible, nor 
were the Arabs who outnumbered 
him elsewhere. At Purim (Feast of 
Lots) everyone joined in the carnival, 
and patriarchal Mayor Dizengoff 
rode at the head ona white horse. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and Haifa 
sometimes sneer at Tel Aviv, and 
indeed it is not photogenic like the 
others, being an expanse of plas- 
tered cubes unbroken by the verti- 
cals of minarets or steeples, or the 
floating bubbles of domes. Yet | 
have lived here for the last five years, 
and have come to enjoy its cheerful 
bustle and the polyglot crowds that 
swarm along the boardwalk by the 
glittering Mediterranean or sit at 
the sidewalk cafés on hot nights, in 
open-necked shirts and sleeveless 
cotton frocks, swallowing their lemon 
tea and austerity ices. 
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200 miles of ever-different Pacific 
shoreline to explore, Sunlit beaches, 
seaports, surf-carved sea caves. 





Sightseeing is constant fun in sub- 
tropic Los Angeles: city of palms, 
flowers, year-round outdoor living. 





You'll inspect footprints of movie 
greats at a famous Hollywood thea- 
ter ... ride by the stars’ homes. 





Step into 18th century Spanish days 
at our famous missions. Above, San 
Fernando Mission, founded in 1797. 





Desert palms and cacti thrive an hour 
away from alpine forests! Hike, swim 
and bask in summery sunshine. 


See the world’s largest trees at Se- 
quoia National Park: 230 feet high, 
20 feet thick, over 3,000 years old! 
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Westward... past the Rockies, 
the painted deserts... to a 
Southern California vacation ! 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TRAVEL 
ADVENTURE 


What other vacation journey shows you so much of 
your own country? 

Your Southern California trip whisks you across 
the Great Plains, past the Rockies, into the real 
West. You see working cowhands and span the color- 
ful Southwest deserts. Then—to climax your adven- 
ture— you explore Southern California. 

Here is the West with a subtropic flavor. Palm 
trees and orange groves. Pacific beaches and Spanish 
missions. Hollywood with its stars and studios. 
Gardens glowing the year-round. And, over all, the 
sunny skies you've read about. 








It's the great American travel adventure. Yet a 
Southern California trip is practical too. See cost 
statements below. 

You've wanted to come. Why not enjoy The Great 
American Travel Adventure — this year! 


HOW ABOUT COSTS? 
Answers from recent visitors: 


“Our neighbors said a Southern Califor- 
far » nia vacation wouldn’t cost much more 

than our usual trip. It didn’t: $60 more.” 
—David Seaburg, printer, St. Paul, Minn. 
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“Cost much less than we expected. About 
$150 more for a month than trips we've 
taken closer to home.” —Mrs. W. T. White- 
head, housewife, Detroit, Mich. 
¢ ~A “We spent about the same for food and 
lodging as on our usual vacation. Trans- 
¥ portation cost about $80 extra.”—Henry 
Miller, realty broker, South Euclid, O 





FREE: Color Sightseeing Map of Los Angeles County 
and all Southern California, 22%” x 25”. Locates 
645 sights, 80 movie star homes, routes for tours. 
Valuable! Mail coupon today! 


LET YOURSELF GO! THIS YEAR TAKE A... 





ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. This advertise- 
ment sponsored by the Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors for the citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica 
and 182 other communities 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. A-2 
629 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. 
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THE MEASURE OF PROTECTION 


IN AMERICAS FINEST CARS 


A hundred kilometers straight up 
the coast is Israel’s only deep-water 
port. Haifa is built like a three- 
decker club sandwich. The lower 
town contains the docks and the 
business center. Halfway up Mount 
Carmel is the Hadar (Beauty), the 
middle town. At the top is Har Ha’- 
Carmel, a magnificent residential 
area looking out one way across 
the sweep of bay (rather like that of 
Naples) and the other across ridge 
after ridge of the Galilean highlands, 
with the white cap of Mount Her- 
mon floating above them. 

Haifa men pride themselves on 
being down-to-earth, civic-minded 
folks. During the most trying times, 
its Arab and Jewish city councilors, 
merchants, professional men and 
workers managed to remain friends 
with each other, and with the local 
British officials. This tolerant, pro- 
gressive air remains. Briskly run by 
a labor-party mayor, the city keeps 


its mind on the ships that ply 
between it and the world ports, the 
up-to-date industrial plants round 
the bay, the fertile valleys inland, 
and the pleasant summer resorts 
along the coast or up in the hills. 
Whatever the amenities of Tel 
Aviv and Haifa, for me going home 
still means “going up” to Jerusalem, 
as the traditional phrase has it. We 
have a tilted building lot on a Judean 
mountaintop west of the city, and 
one day we shall sit on our porch 
and listen to’ the monastery bells 
ringing out across the valley from 
John the Baptist’s home town of Ain 
Kerem. It was here in Jerusalem 
that King David set up the capital 
of an earlier Jewish State three thou- 
sand years ago; and here on these 
bony hills, under the luminous sky, 
I shall try to sense the great sweep 
of time from the ancient prophets 
to ourselves, their 20th Century 
heirs. THE END 
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PURPLE 
ROYAL TRITC 


Americas Finest Motor Oil 


Ask for purple Royal Triton—now available in the 
new 5-20 and 10-30 all-weather grades—at car 
dealers and service stations in most areas of the 
United States and Canada and Union 76 stations 


throughout the West. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles: Union Ol! Bidg. « New York: 45 Rockefeller Plaza 
Chicago: 1612 Bankers Bidg. ¢ New Orleans: 644 National Bank of Commerce Bidg. 
Atlanta: 401 Atlanta National Bidg. « Kansas City, Mo.: 921 Rialto Bidg. 
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NOTES ON ISRAEL 


CLIMATE: Jerusalem has warm to hot summers, generally mild winters. 
Rainy season is November to April. Seacoast ternperatures average slightly 
higher than Jerusalem’s; midsummer evenings are pleasantly cool in the inland 
hills. 


CLOTHING: Informal clothing is the rule with shorts and slacks worn by men 
and women. For summer, the coolest summer washables with sweaters and 
jackets for evenings in the hill areas. Men may go coat-and-tie-less in the best 
hotels. In winter, fall- or winter-weight wools and topcoats are necessary. Take 
along rain gear, including overshoes or galoshes for out-of-town jaunts. 


SHOPPING: Best buys are Israeli, Yemenite and Persian handicrafts and art- 
work: cloisonné, ceramics, ritual items, embroideries, antique and modern 
jewelry and exquisite filigree work. 


HOLIDAYS AND EVENTS 


March 8—Purim, Tel Aviv. Revival of famous Ad/oyada Purim carnival. Songs, 
dances and music in national costumes, merrymaking and feasting. 

Apr. 6-13—Passover, throughout Israel. Commemorates deliverance of Chil- 
dren of Israel from bondage in Egypt. 

Apr. 10—Easter Sunday, Christian churches. Pilgrims can arrange to enter the 
Old City of Jerusalem to observe the feast at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Apr. 12—Song of the Sea, Tel Aviv. Hassidic songs and dances commemorat- 
ing Song of Moses at the Red Sea. 

Apr. 27—Independence Day, throughout Israel. Dancing in the streets, fire- 
works, parades. Reception by the President at Kiryia Garden, Jerusalem. 
May 8—Kinneret Festival, Tiberias. Musical pageant based on folklore of the 
region staged at Zemah Amphitheater on shore of Sea of Galilee. 

May 27—Shabuoth, Jerusalem. Feast of the First Fruits. Children parade with 
fruit ofierings. Also commemorates the giving of the Law at Mount Sinai, ob- 
served now by visits to Mount Zion, Jerusalem. 

August—Throughout Israel. A month of theatrical, musical and artistic events 
based on Biblical themes, among them a production of Darius Milhaud’s 
opera David. 

Sept. 17—18—Rosh Hashana, throughout Israel. Jewish New Year. Festival 
services in all synagogues. 

Sept. 25-26—Yom Kippur, throughout Israel. Eve and Day of Atonement. 
Solemn services in al! synagogues, and visit to Mount Zion, Jerusalem. 

Oct. 1—Sukkoth, throughout Israel. Feast of Tabernacles, commemorating 
wanderings of the Children of Israel. Decorated tabernacles in Jerusalem’s 
oriental quarter are famous. Sukkoth is also a harvest festival. 

Oct. 8—Simhath Torah, throughout Israel. The Rejoicing of the Law. Dancing 
and merrymaking in the streets, particularly in the Hassidic and Oriental quar- 
ters of Jerusalem. 

Dec. 10—17—Hanukkah, throughout Israel. The Feast of Lights, commemorat- 
ing the deeds of the Maccabees. Feast is opened with relay race of torchbearers 
from Modi’in to Jerusalem. All public buildings ablaze with light, and cande- 
labra commemorate the feast in every home. 

Dec. 24—Christmas Eve, Nazareth. At midnight, Gloria in Excelsis Deo is 
sung and bells ring out in Nazareth’s Church of the Annunciation; midnight 
Masses in Christian churches throughout Israel. 





































So close... r ¢ 
a enticing! Ss , 44 VA 


A vacation costs so little 


in these magical tropic isles! 


@ The colorful fun of famous Waikiki...the music and dancing 
and feasts of old Polynesia...the romance of ancient life on dreamy 
island shores...these are the fabric of your adventure in Hawaii. Now is a 


superb time to come and hotel accommodations are readily available. 





Air and steamship lines link Hawaii with San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, Vancouver. Short flights take you from Honolulu on OAHU 
to the grandeur of Haleakala on MAU1...to the acres of orchids of HAWAII... 
the unspoiled loveliness of KAUAI. Let your Travel Agent 


help you arrange to see all their scenic splendor. 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU A non-profit organization maintained for your service by THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 














Ch. Travella Superman of Harham 
(left). To Mrs. Harold M. Florsheim, 
his owner, and to Tom Gately 

who handles him (right, center), he is 
known simply as “Super.” For the 
story of Super’s big day, see below. . 


TOP DOG 


by Roger Angell 


On a cold sunny day last January I drove fifty 
miles out of New York City into the Connecticut 
countryside to get acquainted with Superman. | 
was not traveling to shake hands with any 
comic-book strong man, but rather to make 
friends with a dog—English and American 
Champion Travella Superman of Harham, a 
two-year-old wire-haired fox terrier who had 
been born in England and imported to this coun- 


try at a tender age for the express purpose of 


winning blue ribbons in dog shows. 

I had decided to call on Superman for two rea- 
sons: In the six months prior to my visit he had 
proved himself to be a spectacularly successful 
show dog, winning twenty-three Best-of-Breed 
awards (against other wirehairs) in the twenty- 
four shows he had entered; eighteen Best-of- 
Group awards (against all other terriers); and 
eight Best-in-Show ribbons (against all comers). 
For sheer speed of success, no terrier in this coun- 
try had matched this record for some years. In 
the second place, I wanted to meet Thomas M. 
Gately, of Wilton, Conn., who had trained and 
handled Superman during his winning streak and 
who is recognized, in the weird and wildly com- 
petitive world of the dog-show rings, as one of the 
very best professional trainer-handlers in the 
country. At the time of my visit, Superman was 
training for the biggest event of his young life, the 
forthcoming Westminster Kennel Club Show in 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, and I had 
decided to get in on the fun by following this 


STOW 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY YLLA 


The dogs take the great Westminster Kennel Club Show with considerable calm 


but to the people concerned, it is a nerve-shattering occasion more gripping than the World Series 


superdog through the supershow that is West- 
minster. 

I found Tom Gately in the kennels which stand 
behind his small farmhouse in Wilton. He is a 
pleasant, solid man in his middle forties with a 
cheerful Irish face and a broken nose 
his brief career as an amateur welterweight fighter 
in his native Pennsylvania. The kennels are in a 
long, low building surrounded with wire-fenced 
dog-runs. Indoors, the place is spotless and smells 
interestingly of antiseptic, chalk, sawdust, dog 
food and dogs. I had arrived at lunchtime and the 
place was echoing with wild barks, yowls, yap- 
pings and yippings of thirty-five dogs, some dozen 
of which Tom was prepping for the big West- 
minster Show, two weeks away. A few of the dogs 
belonged to Gately himself; most of them, in- 
cluding Superman, who is owned by Mrs. Harold 
M. Florsheim, of Chicago, belonged to owners 
who had placed them with Gately to be condi- 
tioned for shows. After Tom and his assistants 
had fed and quieted the dogs, he brought Super- 
man out and stood him on a table so we could 
make friends. Heisan extremely compact, instantly 
impressive animal with a long face, dark brown 
eyes, perky ears and a quivering white-tipped tail. 
When I spoke to him, he leaned his head against 
my chest and invited me to scratch his ears. As | 
ran my hand down his back I felt, under the 
rough coat, the solid muscles of an athlete. Terri- 
ers have a reputation for being intense, eager and 
excitable—which is why so many of them are 
handled by professionals in the show ring. That 
day and later, whenever I touched Superman, | 


a relic of 


had the sharp impression of putting my hand on 
the fender of an imported, expensive sports car 
with its motor idling; I could feel, somewhere 
inside the animal, the impatient trembling of a 
powerful, highly-tuned engine. 

During my visit, however, I got the notion that 
Superman was calm about the impending big 
show (and Gately assured me that Superman 
knew that a show was coming up), while Gately 
was nervous about it. For one thing, Tom told 
me that he had never won a Best-of-Breed award 
at the Westminster Show with a wirehair and 
that he had never had a single Best-of-Group win 
there—a failure which, in a handler of Gately’s 
stature, amounts to a positive jinx. “I’m like the 
jockey who’s never won the Derby,” he said with 
an unhappy smile. “I’m the boy who’s always 
saying ‘Wait ’til next year.’”’ And as I talked with 
Tom and his wife Kay, who is also a fine handler, 
I realized that there was more than professional 
pride behind their nervousness. Both of them 
could not keep their eyes off Superman. They 
could talk of nothing else. They fondled him, 
brushed him, talked baby talk to him and gener- 
ally spoiled him outrageously, making it clear 
that this was one of the great dogs of their lives. 

The Gatelys had another personal reason for 
wanting the terrier to do well. They had discov- 
ered Superman on a dog-scouting trip to England 
in 1952 and Tom had taken an option on him in 
the name of Harold M. Florsheim, of the Flor- 
sheim shoe concern, who owns a large kennel of 
terriers outside Chicago. On Gately’s recom- 
mendation, Florsheim later bought Superman 
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for his wife, for more than $4000, and Gately 
subsequently signed a contract agreeing to give 
Florsheim first call on his services as trainer and 
handler of dogs. The Florsheims, Tom told me, 
were coming east for the Westminster show and 
would see Superman in action for the first time. 

As | was leaving, | asked Tom if he wasn’t 
tempted to keep his star in the house with him, 
just to keep him out of possible trouble (a show 
dog can go sour overnight, and a slight cold or a 
patch of whiskers rubbed off the chin digging a 
hole in his run can instantly destroy his chances 
against top competition). “Listen,” Tom said, 
“I’m with these dogs a// the time, particularly 
Super. I feed them, | work with them. I take 
Super for walks and I take him downtown in the 
car with me. I even wake up in the middle of the 
night and go out and watch him sleep. I get too 
attached to a sweetheart like this anyway. If | 
had him in the house, too, it would just kill me 
when the time came to part with him. My trouble 
is that I just love dogs too much.” 


The Westminster Kennel Club Dog Show, 
currently preparing for its 79th consecutive annual 
showing, is the oldest dog show in the world and, 
except for the Kentucky Derby, the oldest major 
sporting event in the United States. Among dog 
fanciers and newspaper reporters, it is invariably 
referred to as “The World Series of Dogdom,”’ 
but there is more wrong with this phrase than the 
excruciating word “dogdom.” 
Westminster is, in spite of its vast hoariness and 
prestige, just another dog show: there is no 
national championship for dogs, and a win at 
Westminster brings a dog no more points than a 


For one thing, 


win at any other accredited show. Nonetheless, 
and in spite of the complaints of a good number 
of veteran owners and handlers who dislike the 
crowds at the Garden and the importance given 
to the show, Westminster is undoubtedly the peak 
of the dog season. Next to the one-day Morris 
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& Essex show in New Jersey, it is the biggest 
show in the country, with more than 2500 dogs 
entered (last year there were 2572). All entering 
dogs except puppies must have won blue ribbons 
at other shows. The way dog fanciers look at it, a 
Best-of-Breed winner at Westminster goes to the 
very head of his class for the year while the annual 
Best-in-Show winner instantly becomes a na- 
tional celebrity and Top Dog of the twenty-two 
and a half million purebreds and mutts in the 
U.S.A. 

Over the years, the various breeds entered at 
Westminster have reflected the changing styles in 
American dogs. Before 1910, smooth fox terriers 
and St. Bernards turned up in swarms (53 St. 
Bernards once in the same show); last year West- 
minster saw no less than 130 boxers, 143 poodles 
(in three sizes) and 152 dachshunds (in three 
coats). Today Westminster accepts entries from 
all 111 breeds currently recognized by the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club and would not dream of de- 
parting from that august body’s rigidly formal- 
ized standards. In the dim past, though, West- 
minster would admit anything that could bark; a 
studbook was unheard of, competing dogs were 
listed as “Spot, small brown dog, breeding 
unknown,” and the man who entered one wild 
Australian dingo gave the Central Park Zoo as 
his home address. Now, of course, all dogs at 
Westminster must be A.K.C.-registered pure- 
breds. As at other shows, they are divided into 
Six groups: sporting, hounds, working, nonsport- 
ing, toys and terriers. Each dog competes in one 
class in his breed; winners in the various classes 
compete against each other, each in its own sex 
group, for Best of Winners; the best dog and 
bitch then meet with proven champions of their 
breed, who are entered in the “Specials Only” 
class, and from this competition is chosen the 
Best of Breed. Best-of-Breed winners then fight 
it out for Best of Group, and the six Group win- 
ners meet, late on the second evening of the show, 
for the almighty Best-in-Show award. 





Tom Gately (far left) grooms Super- 
man, best fox terrier (wire), 

in basement at Madison Square Garden. 
Best in Show was won by Mrs. Carl 

E. Morgan’s buff spaniel, 

Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine. 





Although this process of endless judging and 
elimination is conducted at Westminster in a 
highly formal atmosphere and by judges who are 
both competent and impartial, the mounting ten- 
sion as the show progresses becomes almost visi- 
ble in the fetid air of the Garden, and is accom- 
panied, as I was to learn, by increasing symptoms 
of nervousness, suspicion, jealousy and backbit- 
ing, and attacks of anger and even of tears among 
the various owners, breeders, handlers and close 
friends of the dogs involved. These dog people 
form the 112th and most unstable breed in the 
show. Since each of them is attached to what he 
thinks is the best breed in the world and has what 
he probably thinks is the best dog in the world 
entered in the show, as well as a considerable 
financial interest in his success, their somewhat 
erratic behavior is perhaps forgivable but none 
the less fascinating to watch as the Westminster 
Kennel Club Show moves to its climax. 


Early on Monday, February 8th, the first day 
of the show, I found Tom Gately in the incredible 
confusion of the basement of Madison Square 
Garden. He had set up his camp in a corner and 
was surrounded by gear and the dogs he had 
brought in by truck the night before. 

The Gately combat team included Tom and 
Kay and Superman, plus a nineteen-year-old ap- 
prentice of Tom’s named Virginia Wilde, an 
older, former apprentice named Wilma Shoater 
who had come back to help out at the big show, 
and ten dogs ranging in size and breed from a 
tiny fawn-and-white papillon called ““Sheba’”’ to 
a magnificent airedale of Mr. Florsheim’s called 
“Glenn” (Ch. Bengal Bahadur of Harham) and 
a big and cheerful white bull terrier, “Randy” 
(Ch. Braxentra Balechin), who belonged to Mr. 
and Mrs. B. C. Hall. 

Tom, wearing a white apron and chewing a 
toothpick, was working gently but with tremen- 


dous haste on a Continued on Page 76 











Ch. Fancy Bombardier, best bloodhound. Ch. Ernharkenburg’s Stormson, best Doberman pinscher. 


Vv; 


Ch. Parader’s Major Domo O’Lombard, best collie. Ch. Kippax Fearnaught, best bulldog; best of nonsporting group. 


Ch. Braxentra Balechin, best bull terrier (white). Ch. Greenore’s Joker, best basset hound. 
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young wirehair, a nephew of Super- 
man, who was perched on a crate. 
He sponged the dog’s black hair, 
rubbed chalk on the white areas and 
then carefully worked it out; he 
plucked a tiny bit of whisker off his 
lip, toweled and brushed him. Tom 
was still brooding over the fact that 
Superman had failed to win Best of 


Breed at the terrier specialty show 
held in a New York armory the day 
before. “I warned you about New 
York,” he said gloomily. “Nothing 
goes right for me when it’s West- 
minster time.’ He told me that Super- 
man and the papillon had shared 
the Gately hotel room the night be- 
fore, and that he had been unable to 
sleep and had got up and taken Super 


for a walk in the empty early-morning 
streets of New York. 

Superman looked magnificent—even 
better, if that was possible, than when 
I had seen him before. When Tom 
took him out of his crate, he shook 
himself, cast a sharp and disdainful 
look at the dozens of dogs about him 
that were being groomed, and set off 
for the exercise ring with his leash as 
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taut as a cable. In the ring, he 
stalked and sniffed slowly, on ar- 
rogant, stiff legs, his tail aquiver. 
“Look at him!” Tom said proudly. 
“He knows he’s high class. He won’t 
take anything from anybody!’ He 
yanked the leash suddenly and 
snatched Superman back, just in 
time to prevent him from amputat- 
ing the tail of a passing chow. 

In the huge basement of the Gar- 
den, the yapping of hundreds of 
dogs made a shattering, unceasing 
din, broken only by the shout of a 
loudspeaker from the show rings 
upstairs: “Golden retriever number 
18 to ring number four, please.”’. . 
“All cairn terrier puppy bitches to 
ring number one.”” Among the crates 
at the end of the basement, handlers 
and owners in smocks and aprons 
were hurrying to and fro, carrying 
dog food, pails of water, and dogs; 
combing out coats, applying salve 
to dogs’ noses, posturing their dogs 
in show position; and drinking cof- 
fee and gossiping endlessly and av- 
idly. | saw one miniature poodle, its 
topknot held up with an elastic 
band, having lanolin mist sprayed 
on the hair over its eyes; beside the 
next crate, one woman was combing 
another woman’s long blond hair. 
In the benching area, the long rows 
of benches were filling up, each dog 
in his numbered stall. Owners sat 
with their dogs, knitted, chatted or 
slept; most looked proud and pro- 
tective. Visitors wandered down the 
rows of benches, programs in hand, 
looking for their favorite breeds and 
whispering to each other, ““Look— 
he doesn’t look a bit better than our 
Butchie.”” Some benches displayed 
large pennants with kennel names 
on them; soon there would be blue 
and red ribbons pinned up beside 
the numbers of winning dogs. Each 
group of dogs, as I passed it, was 
behaving differently, according to 
its breed and nature: Airedales and 
bull terriers shouted at each other 
across an aisle; bulldogs snored; St. 
Bernards drooled; poodles stood 
and wagged, very high society in their 
flashy coats; great Danes sprawled 
gloomily, following each passerby 
with their eyes. At one end, the 
toys—Chihuahuas, Maltese, Pekes, 
papillons and the like—sat in minia- 
ture lucite boxes; some had em- 
broidered cushions, others wore tiny 
ribbons in their hair. And all around 
the benches were the stalls and dis- 
plays and salesmen of the vast and 
variegated industry which caters to 
dogs—dog-food companies, dog 
magazines, dog trainers, dog pho- 
tographers, dog artists and sellers of 
dog blankets, doghouses, dog coats 
and leashes and collars, dog jewelry, 
dog beds, dog carriers, dog vitamins 
and dog candy. 





Upstairs, in the great, three-tiered 
main arena of the Garden, the floor 
was crowded but hushed and tense. 
Twelve judging rings, with red side- 
boards, green rush matting and 
blackboards and telephones, had 
been set up and already the crowd 
around each one was four-deep—an 
incredible turnout for a Monday 
morning. Inside, judges and stewards 
and white-smocked attendants 
worked silently; conversation went 
on in whispers. An occasional spat- 
ter of applause greeted a winner and 
the rare sound of a bark seemed ex- 
plosive and shocking. Here were dog 
people in full force and full cos- 
tume. I saw a woman with a ski cap; 
a thin, elderly man in a coonskin 
coat and Tirolese hat; a pretty girl 
with a Springer spaniel and a deer- 
stalker cap; a bull-terrier woman 
who wore a leopard-patterned dress 
and shoes; countless men and women 
in hound’s-tooth checks, flannels 
and tweeds, all of them looking. . . 
well, doggy. And here, too, as I 
stood or sat beside the various rings, 
I heard the gossip of the dog world 
in its most nervous and virulent form: 

“Look at that animal move .. . 
why, he’s crippled. Peg-Leg Pete, 
that’s what he is.” . . . ““My dear, 
there’s that same judge, Old Eagle 
Eye. Personally, I think he’s se- 
nile.” .. . “This one’s a sonofagun 
on type. He doesn’t give a damn 
about soundness and movement.”’. . . 
“And we heard at Philadelphia that 
he’s positively down on George and 
won't put up his hound ever.” 
“Look at the way that handler is 
blocking off Bitsy. Why do they let 
him get away with that?” ... “I 
wouldn't show a dead rabbit under 
him!” ... “After today” (this by a 
woman in mink holding a dachs- 
hund) “I think Ill switch to mon- 
grels.”” Most of this nonsense is di- 
rected at judges, who are carefully 
chosen for their objectivity and who 
have qualified for their jobs only 
after years of training and apprentice 
work. Some of them are profession- 
als; most are amateurs who do their 
judging only out of love for the work 
and often at considerable personal 
sacrifice, since they cannot enter 
dogs in a show where they are judg- 
ing. Since all dog people and dog 
gossipers know this is true, it is likely 
their ready venom is only an occu- 
pational disease—a habit adopted 
partly because there are no absolute 
standards of perfection by which one 
fine dog may be chosen over another, 
and partly to ease the strain ‘of see- 
ing one’s own dog put down. 

Early in the afternoon, I stepped 
down to see Tom and Superman 
just before the final wirehair judg- 
ing. Tom, the toothpick still in his 
mouth, was desperately working 


over Super and simultaneously giv- 
ing instructions to the women who 
were preparing other dogs for the 
ring. He had been showing all morn- 
ing and was obviously exhausted; 
an unopened sandwich and container 
of coffee were on a crate beside him. 
I gave Super a pat and wished Tom 
good luck, and he held up his crossed 
fingers and smiled faintly and hope- 
lessly. On my way up to join the 
Florsheims in their box I spotted my 
favorite small scene of the whole 
show: Camille Henry, a forward on 
the New York Rangers pro hockey 
team, came down the corridor be- 
hind the main arena in skates and 
full uniform, after a practice session 
upstairs, picking his way gingerly 
around a whole pack of Weimara- 
ners who were waiting to go into the 
ring. He looked terribly embarrassed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Florsheim’s box 
was directly above the ring where 
the wirehairs were being judged, 
and Mrs. Florsheim, an extremely 
handsome blond woman with an 
equally handsome mink coat over 
her shoulders, sat me beside her and 
immediately started talking terriers 
and dog shows. There were to be 
eight dogs in the final “Specials 
Only” judging with Superman, in- 
cluding the best bitch and best dog 
from the earlier classes, the dog who 
had beaten Super at the specialty 
show the day before, and a bitch of 
the Florsheim’s, Ch. Eubray Starlet 
of Harham, who had come on from 
Chicago and was being handled by 
Mac Bell, of the Florsheim kennel. 
When Tom and Kay Gately ap- 
peared at the edge of the ring with 
Super, they both looked agonized. 
Florsheim whispered some last-min- 
ute words over the edge of the box 
to Tom and then the judge called the 
finalists into the ring for the Best-of- 
Breed judging. 

Tom and Super both went in- 
stantly to work, a pair of old pros. 
Tom positioned him carefully and 
Super held the classic pose—forelegs 
together and rigid, hind legs spread, 
head up, tail (for once) almost still. 
Tom knelt beside him, holding the 
lead taut, and kept Super’s atten- 
tion. As the judge passed slowly up 
and down the line examining, feel- 
ing and moving the dogs, Tom kept 
switching his eyes from Super to the 
judge and back again, with an in- 
credible look of mixed admiration 
and pugnacity on his face. He was 
daring—defying—the judge to put 
his dog down. “Look at Tom,” 
Florsheim whispered to me. “He 


fights all the way in the ring. He 


never gives up.” 

As the judge worked, Mrs. Flor- 
sheim told me of the proper “square” 
look that a good wirehair must 
have, described the unresolved de- 
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bate on body size and structure, and 
pointed out the small, dark-col- 
ored eyes these good dogs all had. 
She and her husband discussed the 
dogs as they moved, with a surpris- 
ing and pleasant impartiality: 
“There’s a good motion.” . . . “He’s 
better coming toward you than go- 
ing away—no backline.” . . . “This 
one’s a little too choppy.” . . . “See 
how they’ve filled out the face line 
on that bitch with brushing.” . . . 
“There’s that good dog from last 
year.” .. . “Look at Starlet! She’s 
asking for it, I tell you.” 

The judge, Gen. Edward B. Mc- 
Kinley, narrowed his selection down 
to three dogs, motioning the others 
to the side of the ring. Superman 
was among the three. Then he put 
Superman alone and brought up the 
three bitches, including Starlet. Now 
the crowd was almost completely 
silent. Tom’s face was sweating. Then 
the two Florsheim dogs, Starlet and 
Superman, were standing alone, ab- 
solutely motionless in the center of 
the ring. I saw Kay Gately off to one 
side, her hands over her mouth. Mrs. 
Florsheim dug her fingernails into 
my arm and whispered, “I don’t care 
which one wins it! I don’t care which 
one wins it!” 

Then it was over. Judge McKinley, 
smiling now, strode over and gave 
the winner’s rosette to Tomand shook 
his hand, while the crowd exploded 
into applause. Superman had won 
his Westminster Best of Breed. Star- 
let won Best of Opposite Sex. Kay 
Gately burst into tears and kissed 
Tom as he came out of the ring and 
then kissed and hugged Superman. 
The Florsheims couldn’t stop grin- 
ning as they shook hands with Tom 
and Mac Bell. Tom Gately, his 
hands full of ribbons and certificates, 
kept repeating, “I can’t believe it! I 
can’t believe it! I’ve been waiting 
twenty-seven years to win a Best of 
Breed here with a wirehair!” 

After that, the first day all seemed 
easy and anticlimactic. It was sim- 
ply Tom Gately’s day—and the 
Florsheims’. Later that afternoon, 
Tom won Best of Breed with Glenn, 
Mr. Florsheim’s airedale. In the 
evening, he won Best of Breed with 
Randy, the Halls’ bull terrier. As | 
left, Tom warned me that the hard 
part, the group judging, was still to 
come the next day. “I’m still jinxed 
here, don’t forget,”’ he said. But then 
he smiled again. “*‘Wasn’t Super some- 
thing ?” he said—and then he repeated 
to himself, “‘ Twenty-seven years!” 


The second day at Westminster is 
definitely quieter than the first. Up- 
stairs, the crowds around the judg- 
ing rings are smaller. Downstairs, 
the barking has diminished noticea- 
bly and the place looks rather seedy. 
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By now the puppies have gone home 
and the remaining dogs on thc 
benches, most of them having been 
through their hours of trial, have 
settled down to an exhausted sleep. 
Among the handlers and owners, the 
fever of preparation and even of 
gossip is on the wane. I found Tom 
looking more rested and more cheer- 
ful as he accepted the congratula- 
tions of friends on his great first day. 
He told me that Super was feeling 
fine, having consumed a seven-dollar 
sirloin, toast first, in the hotel room 
the night before, and having bitten a 
Gordon setter on the rump in the 
exercise ring in the morning. I knew 
that Super’s Group judging did not 
come up until early in the evening, 
just before the Best-in-Show compe 
tition, so I wandered off to meet 
more dogs and dog people. 

There are almost as many kinds 
of dog people as there are kinds of 
dogs. Exhibitors show purebred dogs 
for dozens of reasons—for sport, 
for pastime, for love of dogs, for 
love of self and, of course, for money. 
Something like half of the dogs at 
Westminster come from families who 
own only one or two dogs and do 
their own handling in the ring. A 
number of the dogs, including Len 
Carey’s Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm, 
the Doberman pinscher who won 
Best in Show at Westminster in 1952 
and 1953, are house pets. Typical 
opposite extremes among the own- 
ers are the Florsheims, who keep 
some seventy terriers in the Harham 
Kennels in Deerfield, Ill., and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Sheahan, who drove 
to last year’s Westminster show from 
their home in Torrington, Conn., 
with their two bloodhounds sitting 
on the back seat of their car. One of 
the Sheahans’ mammoths is Ch. 
Fancy Bombardier, who won the 
Hound Group ribbon at the Garden 
in 1953 and who had already cap- 
tured his breed award for ’54 when 
I met him at the Garden; the other 
is Bombardier’s son, Essex’s Fancy 
Thomas. While I talked to Pearl and 
Tom Sheahan at the benches, Bom- 
bardier (whom they call “Stinker’’) 
rested his huge head on my lap and 
slowly dripped water from his nose 
as he watched us with melancholy, 
bloodshot eyes. 

Tom Sheahan is a quiet, extremely 
modest man who is a machinist in 
a Torrington factory. He told me 
that he and his wife had never had 
more than a handful of dogs (“One is 
a handful’’) since they had started 
raising them eight years before. ““We 
had this dog’s mother, but she was 
old when she had the pups and six 
of them died,” Sheahan told me. 
““We raised the other two on bottles. 
We house-train all our dogs and, of 
course, they’re all babies. What’s 








great about ‘Bombardier is his 
soundness all over, the way he 
moves. I like to take him out and 
give him a little training in the field 


and he likes it too. You know a lot’ 


of these show dogs can’t do what 
they were bred to do. But this boy 
can. Why, he even has a relative up 
in Vermont who works with the 
police and tracked down some es- 
caped prisoners last year—just like 
in the movies.” 

Sheahan deprecated his own part 
in his dog’s success. “I don’t know 
much about handling,” he said. 
“The dog just pulls me through. I get 
awful nervous here at Westminster 
but I’ve been real lucky. But it’s the 
dog who does it all, not me.’ He 
gave one of Bombardier’s ears an 
affectionate tug and the hound looked 
up at him and responded with two 
weary thumps of his tail. 

Though Westminster attracts typ- 
ical exhibitors from all over the 
country, its spectators are different, 
since they include not only the regu- 
lar dog crowd which attends shows 
all year round, but also more casual 
folk who come out of curiosity or 
perhaps because they simply like to 
look at 2500 dogs in one room. But 
the most refreshing spectator I met 
at the show was anything but casual. 
Late Tuesday afternoon, I was chat- 
ting with Kay Gately beside Super- 
man’s stall on the benches when a 
small girl in a snow suit hurried 
down the aisle with her mother in 
tow. “Here he is!’ she whispered, 
stopping in front of Superman. 
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DRIVING TO CUBA 


“Look at him! He’s gotten bigger ! 
He’s even better than I remem- 
bered.”” Her name was Linda Kas- 
tay—a thin, terribly pale girl with 
dark, sharp eyes. 

“She's just out of bed,”’ her mother 
said to us with considerable awe. 
“Ten days ago she had her appendix 
out. She cried for a week because 
she thought she’d miss this show. 
She’s just nuts about dogs. When she 
was seven she started reading that 
Kennel Club book on dogs. Now she 
knows all the points on every terrier 
in the book. By heart. She saw this 
dog, this Superman, in the show at 
Jamaica last year and she even has 
his picture up on her wall. I told the 
doctor about it and today he said, 
“Well, let her come.’ ”’ 

“Do you want to pat him?” Kay 
Gately asked. 

“Oh, can I? Can 1?” breathed 
Linda, who had never taken her 
eyes off Superman. She approached 
Super and slowly touched his head, 
much as a museum curator would 
touch a Giotto triptych. Superman 
wagged his tail and licked her hand. 
It was ten minutes before her mother 
could detach her, and as they left, 
Linda stared back at her hero with 
burning, fanatic’s eyes. 

As the Westminster show moves 
toward its conclusion, the twelve 
small rings are removed and the 
arena is turned into one huge ring 
for the group judging. The crowd, 
more formally dressed now, begins 
to fill up the side arena. It is at this 

Continued on Page 109 


TRAVEL TIPS: 


By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


Q. Is it possible to ferry our car from Key West to Cuba, and what papers 


are needed for motoring in Cuba? 


S. F., Atlanta, Ga. 


© The long-awaited auto-ferry service between Key West and 
Cuba is now in operation. The 203-foot ferry, City of Key West, 
leaves Key West every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 
9 a.M. and reaches Cardenas, Cuba, a mile and a half from 
Varadero Beach, 100 miles from Havana, in six or seven hours. 
The ship can transport forty cars and 250 passengers and is 
equipped with restaurant, bar, promenade deck, recreation and 
observation rooms. Fare is $22.40 for car, plus $8.25 for each 
occupant, tax included. No reduction for round trip. Reserva- 
tions for car space can be made through any AAA office, travel 
agent or the Caribbean Ferry System, 135 N.E. 3rd Ave., 
Miami, or 511 Duval St., Key West, Florida, and should be 
made a good two weeks in advance. 

No passport is needed by U.S. or Canadian citizens, but a 
Cuban Tourist Card is, and can be secured on arrival in 
Cardenas for $2.50. Auto driver must have title of ownership, 
current registration of; vehicle, operator’s license as well as his 
tourist card. Autos may enter Cuba duty-free and operate for 
six months with their own license plates. It is wise to have auto 
insurance while motoring in Cuba; this can be arranged through 
the purser aboard the ferry. 
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Start right now on 
that vacation you've 
dreamed about! 
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to Honolulu 
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A Panama Line Ship is truly 


your “Grand Hotel” at sea. 
Every cabin outside with pri- 
vate bath; parlor by day and 
bedroom by night. Air-condi- 
tioned dining salon. Deli- 
cious food. Outdoor tiled 
swimming pool. Spacious 
promenade decks, plus 
8,000 sq. ft. of topside sun 
and sport decks. 


Fascinating 15-day Cruise-Tours 
TO HAITI, PANAMA 
AND PANAMA CANAL 


% 12 days of fun at sea 

% 3-day tour of Panama and 
Canal Zone 

% 2 calls in Haiti 

3-day, all-expense Panama 

Sightseeing Tour including 

accommodations at the luxuri- 

ous El Panama Hotel. 





See your travel agent. 
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Luxurious Sister Ships: $.S. Ancon * $.S. Panama * S.S. Cristobal 








__ Stay awhile 
~ In PANAMA 


BOYD BROTHERS, INC. 
PANAMA TOURS 


“The Travel Agents’ Agent in Panama”’.. . 


. offers a complete and reliable 
program of sightseeing trips on the 
Isthmus. 


See your local Travel Agent for de- 
scriptive folders and reservations. 
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Excellent service from Tocumen tours to all points of interest in 
Airport to El Panama Hotel and Panama, vicinity and Canal Zone. 
other hotels in the city. Taxi serv- Offices at: Tocumen Airport and 
ice from El Panama Hotel. Guided lobby of El Panama Hotel. 

















8 TIVOLI AVENUE, PO BOX 990 














YY DAGMAR distinctive gifts 


DUTY- FREE 
Swedish Crystal « Fine Linens © China ¢ Danish Silver 


Shops at: Tivoli Ave. No. 6 * Hotel El Panama 
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DISCOVER a cosmopolitan civilization elbowing rugged mountain and colorful 


% 


jungle ... a rare blend of the modern, the historic and the primitive. See 
the Panama Canal, the San Blas Indians on their Islands, the ruins of 
Old Panama sacked by Morgan, the Pirate, and other historic treasures. 


ENJOY an environment of the friendliest hospitality where English is generally 
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Internationally Famous 


() DUTY-FREE STORES 
For Watches, Sterling Silver, 





Jewelry and Souvenir Gifts 
far below U. S. prices! 


Sole distributors of world-famous 
watch brands and Sterling. Silver 
souvenir gifts from all over the world. 
Minton Bone China, Diamonds and 
Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 


at big savings! 


161 Central Ave. 


spoken. Swim, fish, ride horseback, play golf, see bullfights, watch horse- 
racing and thrill to colorful night life in Panama City. Visit Panama’s 
internationally-famous shops where the world’s most fascinating gifts are 
yours far below U.S. prices—and duty-free. 


You'll find Panama closer than you think ... and the 
cost of your vacation surprisingly modest. U.S. citi- 
zens require no passports. 


Health standards in Panama rigidly controlled by the U. $. Canal 
Zone Health Authority .. . including pure, crystal water, 
dairy products and insect control. 


See your travel agent or write to U. S. office: 


GOTHAM HOTEL, 2 WEST 55TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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WORLD RENOWNED 
GIFTS 


% Swedish handcut full lead crystal 
by BODA and AFORS 


% Fine English bone China by 
WEDGWOOD, SPODE and 
ROYAL WORCESTER 


% Porcelain by ROSENTHAL & 
SCHUMANN (ARZBERG) 


*% Norwegian enamelled jewelry, 
Danish sterling silver and attrac- 
tive custom jewelry from four 
corners of the world. 


SHAW’S 
14 Tivoli Ave., Panama, R. P. 
45 Front St., Colon, R. P. 





Stores at: 
El Panama Hotel 





ENJOY THESE PRODUCTS OF PANAMA 









DISCOVER 


Femamas Chovies! Kun! 


Panama’s famous CARTA VIEJA RUM 
awaits you at the “crossroads of the world.” 







More flavorful any way you like it... in 






cocktails, long drinks or straight. Travelers 









recognize the delicious difference. Many take 
CARTA VIEJA home to delight their 
friends. It's DUTY-FREE! 


CARTA VIEJA 


‘ 
PANAMA‘S LARGEST SELLING 
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/ IN MEN’S SPORTSWEAR 


PANA SILLA— Discover Panama's distinctively dif- 


LATIN AMERICA’S MOST 
LUXURIOUS HOTEL... 


Ok: 
| Kirheby Hotel 
El Re PANAMA CITY, hy P. 


At the “Crossroads of the World” 






































Situated high on a hill, in its own 15 acres of tropical a |, _ ferent sport shirt, with an influence of Old Spain. 
I { ‘nom Unique embossed pleats, back and front. Cool 
gardens and playgrounds, EL PANAMA overlooks the “— Raglich Poplin, mother of pearl buthian, lean 


Pacific Ocean, gateway to the Panama Canal. a 

This most luxurious hotel offers enjoyment of life to 
the fullest. Swim and lounge at the Cabana Sun Club with 
its olympic-size pool. Play tennis day or night on modern, 
illuminated courts. Enjoy luncheon snacks and drinks 
served at the pool site—an all-day center of social life. 


sleeves, single needle construction. White and 
pastel shades. $10.00 in white, $10.50 in color. 
- Also in pure Irish Linen at $14.95. 





Rey Isiand Floating Fishing Club 
At Pinas Bay 


PANA JAC— Discover Panama's own meticulously- 
Operated and Staffed by El Panama 


tailored Moygashel Linen sport jacket. Wrinkle- 
resistant. 4 smartly-pleated pockets, pleats in 


This unique floating fishing club back. All pastel shades and navy, wine and white. 


is a new joy to deep-sea fisher- 


Dine in the glamorous Balboa Dining Room or on the dain, Deledin dahten Gaemtneclon $17.50. 
Bella Vista Roof. Dance under myriads of stars to tanta- food and bar commissary and THE AMERICAN BAZAAR Stores 
lizing music. Golf at the Panama Golf Club, ten minutes’ complete fishing facilities. A ren- Per wee 


dezvous of convenience and good 





drive from EL PANAMA... and enjoy horseback riding fellowship, adding much to the Panama «+ Colon + and in lobby of Hotel El Panamo 
and other guest privileges. success of fishing parties and 
: , : tournaments. Also modern, fully- ae 
Each beautifully-appointed bedroom has a wide ter- equinged tichian Gane Craicors “et 


race-balcony. Many bedrooms, all suites air-conditioned. for individual charter or for groups. 









Reservations can be made at Kirkeby Hotels’ offices or direct ; 






DISCOVER 


The Finest -Tasting Bourbon 
in this hemisphere . . . 


New York Office Miami Office Chicago Office El Panama 

The Gotham Roper Bldg. Ambassador East Panama City 

2 West 55th St. Tel.: Mlami 9-7612 1300 N. State Pkwy. Republic of Panama « 
Tel.: Circle 7-2200 Tel.: SUperior 7-1110 Cable Address: Elpanama 
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SHOPPING DUTY ee 


AGED OVER 42 YEARS IN BOND. 
At all leading hotels, restaurants and bars. At 
leading liquor shops. 


DISTILADORA NACIONAL, S.A. 
Womack American Whiskey Co., Tel. 3-1791, Panama, R.P. 





DUTY- FREE 
ar below U.S. prices! 


CAMERA STORE 
in lobby of Ei Panama Hotel GREAT ORIENTAL STORE 


Box 1878 + Panama, R. P. 






You'll see this symbol of the 
finest-tasting bourbon wher- 
ever you go in Panama. 


















Setist, please tryene 


Large assortment of Oriental 
Furniture and Rugs. French Per- 
\WO fumes. Panama Hats. Linen Table- 

cloths. Silks, Alligator Goods, 
Ivory and other Novelties. 









The fine, distinctive 


“PANAMA” CIGARETTE 


comparable to your own 
in mildness, aroma and 
taste. Get your carton on 
arrival. A souvenir of 
Panama your friends will 
enjoy. 












Central Ave. No. 111, Panama, R.P. 
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(World ’ Finest Liquors 
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W DUTY-FREE : TTA‘ ; 
. - MOTTAS : ; : 
ROLEX ovster * ‘ Everything for the transient @ 

By Let us serve you from our com- . 
= . —_ - * 
Internationally-acclaimed accuracy of = ‘| plete — of yo ke . passenger or tourist DUTY- FREE! ; 
Rolex movement is protected by vertised wines, liquors, liqueurs. e , é 
unrivalled, waterproof Oyster case. We also deliver to your plane or ” [ee STORES IN: ‘ 
The watch buy of a lifetime! boat, without charge, in handy car- ° % Headquarters for Panama Hats PANAMA e 

rying cases to prevent breakage. - 
Caza fastiich _ * od % Agents for Royal Crown Derby and Dalton China COLON Se 
BONDED LIQUORS, INC. ° : BR TOCUMEN pe 
INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS DUTY-FREE STORES STORES: Hotel E1 Pename « Tecumen Airport ©  % Oriental specialties . 
161 CENTRAL AVENUE AND HOTEL EL PANAMA ° 
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As old as written history, as 
diversified as human personalities, 
bread is still 


the world’s staff of life. 








KEY TO 
PHOTOGRAPH AT LEFT 











. Neapolitan loaf, 15. Round dark rye, 
Italy. Germany. 


2. Bread sticks, Italy. 16. Butter braid egg 
3. Brioche, France. roll, Jewish. 
4. Bran bread, U.S.A. 17. Rusk, Holland. 
5. Croissant, France. 18. Vienna seeded roll, 
6. Fruit scone, France. 

England. 19. Hard roll, U.S.A. 
7. Bagel, Jewish. 20. Parker House roll, 
8. Sicilian loaf with U.S.A. 


21. Danish pumper- 
nickel, Denmark. 


sesame, Italy. 
9. Crescent roll, 


U.S.A. 22. Hand-kneaded tea 
10. English muffin, loaf, U.S.A. 
England. 23. Danish rye, 
11. Cheese bread, Denmark. 
U.S.A. 24. Vienna loaf, 
12. Dark pumpernickel, Austria. 
Russia. 25. Barm brack bread, 
13. Onion roll, Ireland. 
Germany. 26: White Mountain 
14. French flute loaf, loaf, U.S.A. 
France. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 





Break Bread With the World 


THE French, whose love of bread is deep and 
abiding, have a well-worn phrase which sums up 
the character of a man. “He is as good as bread,”’ 
they say. There is a finality about the words that 
tells everything. For what could be better than 
bread, more honest, less pretentious? No other 
food has kept its hold so long upon the good will 
of the earth’s millions. In 6000 years, men have 
never lost their hunger for bread. 

There are crumbs of bread scattered through 
all the pages of history. Wars have been fought 
for it. Famine or plenty have hinged upon its 
harvesting. Revolutions have flamed because of 
the manner of its distribution. And from the very 
beginning, most of the world’s religious faiths 
have chosen bread as their holiest symbol. 

The story of bread begins with the earliest 
records of the human family. Charred and stony 
hunks of bread, baked some 10,000 years ago, 
have been found in the household litter of pre- 
historic dwellers in the Swiss lake region. They 
were made from crushed grains of wheat and 
barley, baked on hot stones in the ashes of an 
open fire. Flat cakes of unleavened bread are pre- 
pared today in much the same way by nomadic 
Arabs and natives of Central Africa. 

It is generally accepted that the raised wheaten 
loaf was first baked in Egypt, long before the 
Christian Era. In the British Museum, there are 
both leavened and unleavened breads, round, 
square or triangular in shape, some a foot across 
and more than an inch thick. Nobody has deter- 
mined exactly how the ancient Egyptians first 
made their dough rise. We do know that they 
mixed salt and water with meal that was stone- 
ground from good wheat raised in the Nile 
Valley. Probably a mess of this stuff was left 
standing one day, exposed to the hungry bacteria 
of the air. After a time, natural fermentation set 
in, and the dough, aerated with bubbles of car- 
bonic gas, rose to twice its original volume. We 
can imagine some puzzled Egyptian peasant 
kneading and slapping this ball of dough, only 
to see it rise again in the familiar phenomenon 
since repeated in all ages and in every land. The 
miracle of bread was accomplished when the heat 
of the oven transformed the self-risen dough into 
a puffy loaf, ventilated with irregular holes and 
covered with a brown crust that smelled richly of 


by Silas Spitzer 


the earth’s generous bounty. It must have dawned 
eventually upon some observant person that when 
a bit of the soured dough was saved and added to 
the next batch, the same fermentation took place 
in less time. And so the art of bread-baking began. 

From earliest times, white bread made from 
pure wheat has been preferred by the wealthy and 
the well-born, while black bread of mixed origin 
was the fare of the lower classes. The true lover of 
bread, however, judges a loaf not by its color but 
by its taste and texture. But to most of us white 
bread is softer, sweeter, more attractive and 
costlier than bread made of rye, oats, millet, corn 
or barley. And these are sufficiently good reasons 
why white bread has always appealed to the in- 
stincts of snobbery. 

White bread is still associated with the better 
things in life, but it is no longer only the rich 
who consume it. More than 40,000,000 loaves of 
white bread are baked and sold every day in the 
United States. Yet there is an articulate and 
growing minority, only partially made up of 
people of foreign blood, that rejects white bread 
in favor of darker or more rugged varieties, not 
only because they are better for the health but 
because they taste better. 


It is my Own personal conviction that the so- 
called ““humbler” breads, even the blackest and 
roughest, furnish more interesting work for the 
teeth and more pleasure to the palate than fine 
white breads of highly milled, bleached white 
flour. | am thinking of nut-sweet whole-grain 
bread, made with milk, salt, butter, yeast and 
honey, kneaded by hand, and baked in a kitchen 
filled with the warm familiar smell that has never 
lost its fascination. And of the sour black bread 
called pumpernickel, the tough-crusted bread of 
the Italians, German rye with caraway seeds, or 
the unleavened flat breads found on the shelves 
of Armenian and Syrian shops in our larger cities. 

Probably the best bread I ever ate was in France 
during the years between the great wars. It was 
hearth-baked from native wheat, and had a firm 
substance you could get your teeth into. You 
broke it off in irregular chunks, and two people 
could easily do away with a long, golden /lite at a 
meal, especially if there was rich gravy to be 
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ner. But even without butter or sauce, 
this was bread to be relished for its own 
sake. And that seems to me the highest 
test you can make of any bread. It was 
a test more than met by the whole- 
some, delicious bread my mother baked, 
long years ago. She used flour that came 
from the grocer in a sack with a familiar 
blue-and-red label. 














soaked up, in the sensible French man- 


kneaded long and lovingly, on the 
kitchen table. Sometimes the loaves 
were square-sided with high, mush- 
rooming tops. Or they might turn out 
moon-shaped, or roughly oval with 
pointed ends. And occasionally she 
would make a pan of hot rolls that 
were brown and crisp and sweet, and 
tasted of wheat, butter and molasses. 





While I watched, the dough was 





Ask any middle-aged male if he can 
recall his mother’s oven-baked bread, 
and you will almost certainly be re- 
warded with a gush of nostalgic mem- 
ories. A friend of mine who lived his 
boyhood in a small Polish village told 
me that bread made up at least half of 
the family diet. He remembers that his 
grandmother, a calm, slow-moving old 
lady in a white headcloth, kneaded a 











If this solid gold Inca God could 
speak he'd tell you the word 
simpdtico means “congenial.” 
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is the word for this 


South American 
Sky Cruise 


Fly now — pay later! 
You can circle the Magic Continent 



















Rio round trip from New York, $73 down, 20 
payments of $39 each. Or, Lima, round trip, 
$55 down, 20 payments of $2946 each. Either 
city tells why travellers say, “You haven't seen 
anything ’til you've seen South America.” 


with Pan American and Panagra. | 


= a 


Imagine viewing snow-capped 
mountains from a foam-rubber 
cushioned arm chair, visiting color- 
ful cities glowing with Latin hospi- 
tality, being waited on hand and 
foot in ultramodern hotels. You're 
right — you're imagining the most 
agreeable vacation ever. 

And it’s so easy to have. Simply 
use the new and original Pan Am 
“Pay-Later” Plan. In New York, you 
pay *87 down, the rest in 20 monthly 
installments of $4689, 

Similar easy payments from vir- 
tually any city in the U.S.A. via the 
P.A.A. gateway cities of New York, 
Miami, New Orleans, Houston or 
Los Angeles. 













Go one way, return the ofher 


You can see both coasts of South 
America by pressurized DC-6B tour- 
ist service. Pan American’s Rainbow 
service down the East Coast from 
New York to Buenos Aires. El Paci- 
fico from “B.A.” to Panama via 
Panagra’s West Coast route—con- 
tinuing to Miami over PAA’s route. 





Bariloche, south of Buenos Aires, in 





the beautiful lake district. Go now— 
while prices are low dollarwise. Use the 
convenient Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan. 
Only 10% down, up to 20 months to 
pay the rest. No collateral. No delay. 


Fly PANAGRA and 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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* The deluxe, first-class service is | 
also covered by the“Pay-Later” Plan. 
Take PAA’s luxurious President serv- 
ice on the East Coast . . . El Inter- 
Americano on the West Coast. Berths 
available at small extra cost. See 
your Travel Agent or Pan American. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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week’s supply every Friday morning’ 
in a vast, wooden trough, shiny with 
age and use. When the mass of dough 
had risen grandma would carry the 
trough carefully to her bedroom and 
stow it underneath the mountainous 
feather mattress, where it would 
keep safe and warm. On days when 
she made strudel or pastry, she would 
spread layers of thin dough to dry 
on top of the bed sheets. About mid- 
day, the heavenly smell of baking 
bread would begin to drift through 
the little house like a benediction. 

Another foreign-born friend re- 
called that in his boyhood he had 
been taught to regard bread with 
such respect that, whenever he 
dropped a piece of it, he picked it up 
from the floor and kissed it rever- 
ently. It struck me that this gesture 
of simple gratitude would look odd 
indeed in the typical American home 
where bread is no longer relished 
for its own sturdy goodness, but 
serves as a “pusher” for meats and 
vegetables, or to make sandwiches, 
canapés or toast. The home-baked 
bread of older generations has prac- 
tically vanished from our tables. We 
are the only people in the world who 
subsist largely on commercial bread, 
manufactured by impersonal ma- 
chinery on an assembly line—limp 
white bread that is presliced, pre- 
packaged, and all but predigested. 

But Europeans still eat the bread 
of their forefathers, baked in the im- 
memorial forms of tradition. It fol- 
lows that, here at home, the most 
interesting and appetizing breads 
are usually those with a foreign 
background. There is no shop so 
pleasant to visit as a busy Italian, 
German, French or Jewish bakery 
in one of our more cosmopolitan 
cities. The unaccustomed smell of 
fresh bread is rewarding enough, 
but there is the added excitement of 
seeing loaves of strange size and 
contour, quite unlike the standard- 
ized product we buy at the super- 
market. In these colorful little shops, 
the art of the baker has managed to 
survive, in spite of our mania for 
mass production. 

Italian breads are often imagina- 
tive to the point of fantasy. Clever 
hands shape the dough into curious 
designs. Some loaves are braided 
and twisted so intricately that no 
slice cut from the same loaf quite re- 
sembles the next one. The heavy 
brown crust is often thickly deco- 
rated with anise seeds, or embellished 
with a lustrous egg-white glaze that 
reflects light like a mirror. The most 
exuberant creations, as might be ex- 
pected, are the work of Neapolitan 
bakers. Some of the decorative ef- 
fects are inspired by fruit, flowers 
and religious symbols. Egg breads 
are traditional treats for feast days. 

































The rich panettone, a specialty of 
Milan, is stuffed solidly with raisins 
and candied fruits. 

To bring out its true flavor, this 
opulent holiday bread is best toasted 
and spread with butter while hot. 
But, as in all European countries, the 
most widely eaten bread of Italy is a 
plain loaf, either long and cylindri- 
cal or round and mound-shaped, 
deeply scored by hand to lend vari- 
ety to the surface. 

A sister loaf, now much in de- 
mand, ismade of whole wheat. Tough 
and savory under its thick, uneven 
crust, it has a hearty flavor that 
is much livelier than our refined 
‘““graham”’ variety. Only the Italians 
seem to have mastered the art of 
baking grissini, those slender bread 
sticks that are all crust, and are the 
predestined companions of raw ham, 
salami and red wine. 

German bakers have a light hand 
with breakfast rolls but are better 
known for their many versions of 
rye bread, from the bland, light- 
colored bauernbrot to weighty black 
pumpernickel that calls for beer, 
sausage or strong cheeses. Square- 
sided Westphalian pumpernickel, 
which blends rye and wheat, cuts 
daintily in paper-thin, moist slices 






























for sandwiches. Germans delight in 
many variations of kuchen, made 
from plain bread dough twisted into 
rings, shells and braids, usually 
topped with sugary crumbs or fruited 
icing. Zwieback, a Hamburg inven- 
tion, is nothing but ordinary bread 
baked twice. For festive occasions, 
the hausfrau is partial to ginger- 
bread or a curious grayish loaf stud- 
ded with bits of spiced pear, called 
hutzelbrot. 

A great quantity of so-called 
“French” bread is sold and served 
in our cities. Most of it resembles 
the genuine article only in its nar- 
row, elongated modeling. Even the 
expert French baker who has mi- 
grated to these shores never quite 
succeeds in capturing the hard, 
crunchy crust, the resilient crumb or 
the slightly salty, mildly sour flavor 
of his native product. The difficulty 
seems to lie in the fact that French 
wheat is different from our own, and 
is milled into a flour which is not 
only coarser but is usually not even 
sifted. Or it may be that in France 
dough is kneaded long and tirelessly 
to bring out the gluten content, a 
procedure which encourages elas- 
ticity. But, whatever the reason, the 
best French bread always has a 











FEBRUARY WEATHER 
Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average February temperatures for some key 
spots around the world. Daytime averages will 
be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the fig- 
ures below are the best quick thumbnail guide. 

Summery ee sc “es 

Acapulco. . . . . . 81.0 Detroit. ..... . 3S 

Belém, Brazil . . . . 77.4 Dublin . see ee » 40.0 

pea. «ws se s Geneva. see ee 4 S42 

Buenos Aires . . . . 73.9 Glasgow... . . . 39.0 

Capetown... .. . 68.2 Helena, Mont.. ae 
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enciuin. 90 Kansas City, Mo. . . 45.4 

Port-au-Prince. . . . 77.0 et ty all alae po 
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Charleston, S.C... . 54.3 Philadelphia. . . . . 41.2 

El Paso. ..... . 52.6 Portland, Ore.. . . . 42.6 

Hong Kong. . . . . 60.6 I. So, kar ed hee 

Los Angeles. . . . . 60.8 a . . ee 

Melbourne... . . 65.1 Spokane... ... . 33.1 

Miami. ..... . 67.9 Vancouver .... . 41.2 

New Orleans . . . . 59.8 Washington, D.C. . . 44.0 
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Port Said. .... . 58.6 Cold 

Santiago, Chile . . . 66.0 Hamburg... . . . 248 

Tel Aviv. . . . « + 57.6 Freer: 

Tunis... . « . «+ SL3 Mt. Washington, N.H. 12.8 

Tucson. . . - . . + 603 Pierre, S.D.. . . . . 19.9 

Portland, Me.. . . . 29.2 
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' S Our Third 
ry er Annual Spring Festival 


MAY 8—29, 1955 


Springtime ...the Emerald Isle... 

An Toéstal—these are the ingredients 

that make up the most tempting 

holiday attraction Europe offers you in the 
glorious month of May! From Donegal 

to Kerry, from Mayo to Meath, Ireland will 
again be a garden of rainbow color as the Irish 
people play host to the world during An Toéstal. 
We especially invite our friends in America to join 
us. Our traditional Céad Mile Fdilte—the Hundred 
Thousand Welcomes of the Irish—await you! 


Last year, the Pageant of St. Patrick, special theatre 
programs at the Abbey and the Gate, the 
Golden Golf Ball Tournament, and scores of 
other events made An Téstal famous...this 
year the festival will be bigger and 
better than ever before! 


TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 


Write Box 30, 33 East 50th Street, New York 
22, N. Y., for a full-color map of Ireland and 
for details of our An Téstal festival. BOOK 
YOUR TRIP SOON THRU’ YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT. 


Issued by fOsRa fFdilce The National Tourist Publicity Organization for Ireland 


33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 
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Explorers 1955 Style— 
THE YEAR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY DISCOVER 


> 


Alaska’s a wide frontier country at the top of the world 
—where you'll discover Eskimos and Indians pursuing 
their ancient ways—where you'll see the new, modern 
history of a growing country still in the making. 

The “season” is five full months... plan your 
exploration trip this year! 


North America’s Highest Mountain! 


Mountains come big in Alaska—and biggest of all 
is Mt. McKinley, 20,300 feet high, dominating 
Mt. McKinley National Park, game sanctuary 
and out-of-doors zoo for much of the Territory’s 
interesting wild life. 
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Hunting Is Happy—and Fishing, too! 


No sportsmen’s tales are tall enough to top the 
hunting and fishing in Alaska...bears, moose, 
mountain sheep, deer, caribou, wild fowl . . . happy 
hunting indeed! Fishermen take record-breaking 
catches in streams and lakes... salt water, too. 











Baranof's Russians Worshipped Here! 


Bulbous spires of Russian churches still mark the 
high tide of influence of Catherine the Great’s 
Muscovite colonizers in Alaska. They’re fre- 
quently standing side by side with the modern 
buildings of the new Alaska. 





Indian History Carved in Wood! 


Totem poles—the family trees of Alaska’s Indians 
—stand guard over many a native settlement— 
landmarks of the ancient days. 


WK EASY TO GET THERE—less than 24 hours 
away by air from any point in the U. S. 
Good roads invite car and bus travel. 





Ask your travel agent—or write for folder 


SUITE 300 KLEIN BUILDING 
2nd & Franklin, JUNEAU, ALASKA 
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“home-made” taste and texture. 
Large-scale commercial baking is 
unknown in that country. In many 
rural villages, the dough is mixed at 
home and carried to the baker once 
a day. In the larger towns, bread is 
baked in the cellar of small neigh- 
borhood shops, and sold by weight 
at the peak of its freshness. 

The French long ago decided that 
the best part of any loaf was the 
crust, and they have created the 
longest, thinnest and noisiest-eating 
breads known to man. The croissant, 
a horn-shaped roll, has a buttery, 
flaky crispness that has converted 
many an American tourist to the 
meager Parisian breakfast. The thin, 
curving contour of this delectable 
creation is ingeniously adapted for 
immersion in a large glass of coffee 
or red wine. The brioche, a round, 
spongy roll with a ball-shaped top, 
has a fluffy yellow crumb endowed 
with an elusive flavor. It is delight- 
ful when sliced, toasted, buttered 
and eaten hot with a cup of creamy 
chocolate. A giant epicurean version 
from Perigord contains a stuffing of 
velvety foie gras. 

Any man who has ever lived in a 
French town will understand the im- 
portance of good bread to a people 
who have raised eating to the level 
of love. A familiar French street 
spectacle that always diverts the 
foreigner is the transportation of 
bread of all types and sizes by home- 
ward-bcund citizens. Loaves a yard 
long, naked as the moment they left 
the baker’s shovel, are carried jaun- 
tily | ke a flag, or clasped close to the 
bosoms of hurrying housewives. Re- 
spectably clad eldei ly gentlemen often 
thrust a golden brown /fflie amid the 
ribs of a folded umbrella, and it is 
not unusual to see the rough, hollow- 
centered loaf known as a couronne 
dangling from the handlebars of a 
bicycle ridden by a black-smocked 
schoolboy. 

The danger of exposure to the 
elements never seems to worry a 
people whose sanitary regulations 
are notoriously few, but whose bread 
is truly wonderful. 

In America, snacks and sand- 
wiches are a mainstay of home life, 
a fact which may have something to 
do with the increasing use of rye 
bread in every part of the nation ex- 
cept the South. Almost everywhere 
else, no sensible person would think 
of constructing a corned-beef sand- 
wich of any less flavorsome bread 
than dark rye, with or without the 
extra zest of caraway. The best rye is 
Jewish. One of the oldest and most 
respected Brooklyn baking firms as- 
sures the freshness and hearty char- 
acter of its product by grinding flour 
from whole rye grain every morning. 
The dough is prepared from a zeal- 
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ously guarded Old World formula, 
and baked on the open hearth to 
achieve the proper glazed dark-brown 
crust on all sides. Oval slices of this 
sour, spicy bread bring out the full 
smack of smoked and pickled meats, 
Swiss cheese, or salami that has 


been lightly kissed by the magic of 


garlic. The Jewish baking repertoire 
also includes oddities like the bagel, 
a flinty brown roll with a shiny ex- 
terior and a hole in the center. There 
is probably no more lethal missile 
than a stale bagel. But while fresh, 
it is a famous local treat when split 
laterally and layered with smoked 
salmon and cream cheese. Round, 
flat-cheeked rolls impregnated with 
oven-crisped onions and poppy seeds 
are another Lower East Side delicacy, 
so good that it has invaded the 
breakfast nooks of Park Avenue. 
The decorative challah, a braided 
egg bread of feathery lightness, makes 
its appearance on Fridays and is 
eaten traditionally at the Sabbath 
meal. 

Many other fascinating foreign 
breads may be found in little shops 
and restaurants tucked away in odd 
corners of America’s big cities. There 
are three busy bakeries in the Syrian 
quarter of Brooklyn that supply 
their compatriots with a flat disklike 
wheaten loaf which has come down 
unchanged from earliest times. A 
chef pointed out to me that the word 
for ““bread”’ in Arabic was the same 
as the word for “‘life.”” And he added 
that it was once the custom, and 
may still be, for desert tribesmen to 
bake this same kind of bread on 
their circular shields over a camp- 
fire. 

Guests of his colorful establish- 
ment tear off small pieces and use 
them with native skill to dig chunks 
of spicy lamb out of a stew. As in 
the Middle Ages, rounds of khubz, 
as this fine bread is called, were used 
in the Arab countries instead of 
plates. When the meat was finished, 
the gravy-soaked trencher was either 
eaten or thrown to the dogs. Among 
other Eastern breads is the Armenian 
lavash, thin as a wafer and made 
without leavening. It is as crisp and 
brown as toast, with an irregular 
surface broken up with air bubbles. 
Two delicious breads from India are 
chapati and puri—the first almost as 
thin as lace, and the second a kind 
of golden puffball, fried in deep fat, 
and always served hot. 

Scandinavian rye crisps are so de- 
hydrated that they can be filed away 
like phonograph records. They have 
a spicy flavor that contrasts magi- 
cally with strong yellow cheese, as 
well as all the other piquant titbits 
of the smdérgasbord table. The heavi- 
est and sourest of all foreign breads 
is the Russian soldatsky, a formida- 
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ble black boulder of coarse unmixed 
rye. Soldiers of the Tsar’s armies, when 
in the field, were issued a weekly ration 
of several pounds of this bread, with 
a gob of lard for spreading. This, with 
a basin of cabbage soup, made up their 
diet. Black peasant bread is not for 
dainty eaters, but it has meant life to 
many a man born to hunger and hard 
work. In direct flavor contrast are the 


English cottage loaf and the soda-risen 
bread of the Irish. These clean, floury 
breads cut evenly in capacious slices, 
fine for toasting and munching with 
butter and marmalade. Even milder 
and more delicate are the Scottish tea- 
time clan of scones, muffins, oat cakes, 
bannocks and baps. 

When it comes to really delicate table 
fare, the lightest and most elegant 


breads in the world were developed in 
old Vienna, and are still an important 
asset to any restaurant or hotel kitchen 
which aspires to the higher cuisine. 
They are a part of that sentimergal 
tradition, dear to the nostalgic traveler, 
that is also compounded of light wines, 
whipped cream, blondes and gypsy 
violins. Not long after they first ap- 
peared, Viennese bread, rolls and buns 








What’s the mysterious secret of Lady Baltimore? 


Even the Customs man (that jaded fellow) 
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padded quilted bottoms ... plenty of room. 

But here’s the mysterious secret: (Come 
a little closer.) Lady Baltimore is the most 
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conquered Europe like the waltzes 
of Strauss. No bread is whiter, more 
fragile, or so appealing to the eye 
and the appetite. The bakers of Vi- 
enna are a race apart, born with a 
light-fingered magic which trans- 
forms dough into a sort of delecta- 
ble pastry that intrigues without 
cloying. 

Any tourist who has ever enjoyed 
a long, leisurely café breakfast in 
Vienna of the old regime will lov- 
ingly recall the classically laden tray, 
with its charming still-life arrange- 
ment of an egg, a mound of sweet 
butter, preserves, a pot of fragrant 
coffee, and most appetizing of all, a 
cluster of tiny rolls nestling crisp and 
golden in the fold of a napkin. The 
most enchanting of these rolls is the 
kipfi, only known rival of the Parisian 
croissant. It is made in the same 
crescent shape, but has a different 
crust, which seems both tender and 
crisp at the same time. There are a 
dozen different varieties of the kipft. 
Among the most celebrated are the 
Radetzky, Uhl, Peregrini, Badener, 
Carlsbader, Kloster, Butter, Press- 
burger and Mohn—each distin- 
guished by some special ingredient 
or embellishment, but all cunningly 
shaped for easy dunking in a cup of 
coffee. 

Of the endless coterie of Viennese 
rolls, the most famous are the plump, 
rotund Kaiser semmel and Kaiser 
weckerl, so named because they 
were once cherished by the amiable 
Franz Josef. The semme/ has a 
crunchy folded top and is usually 
strewn thickly with poppy seeds. 
The weckerl is shaped like two little 
pillows which split neatly apart for 
buttering. Other Viennese favorites 
which have been adopted by bakers 
of most civilized nations are: the 
salzstangl—baton-shaped, thickly 
encrusted with salt and caraway 
seeds, with a flavor that begs for 
goulash and beer; the Wiener knopf— 
shaped like a lover’s knot; the 
salzgschrade—a fat double “pisto- 
let” that breaks into four tiny rolls; 
the beuge/—much like our East Side 
bagel, but easier on the teeth; the 
Bosniaken—a rye roll of peasant 
heartiness. 

In mixing the dough for these 
famous enticements, a local yeast 
called St. Marxner Pressheffe is 
used to attain the airy texture so 
widely renowned. The characteristic 
“golden bloom” of the crust is made 
possible by baking with steam in 
specially constructed ovens. Rolls 
and bread in old Vienna were offi- 
cially pronounced stale four hours 
after they had been exposed. But 
nothing is wasted by the Austrian 
housewife, who still uses every bit of 
stale bread to make stuffing, dump- 
lings, rusks or desserts. 



























In our own American bread- 
making, we have borrowed freely 
from all countries. But we do have 
a few types of bread distinctly our 
own. Corn hread is a true American 
product—as native as wampum or 
jazz. In spite of critical Yankee 
opinion, Southerners still dote on 
corn or white breads that are served 
and eaten smoking hot, usually 
with lavish additions of butter, 
sirup or jam. And it must be con- 
ceded that few edibles are more 
tempting than hot corn bread, or 
Maryland biscuit, fluffy from tireless 
beating, almost light enough to float 
unaided from platter to mouth. 

Corn bread—whether called pone, 
dodger, hoecake, batter bread, 
Johnny cake or hush puppy—is 
almost invariably made from stone- 
ground white meal in the South, 
with the gritty consistency and char- 
acteristic flavor of the grain. In the 
North, corn bread is yellow and has 
a slightly sweet taste. The quarrel as 
to the correct color and best flavor 
is deep and ancient, and will proba- 
bly never be satisfactorily resolved. 

We have few genuinely regional 
breads of the sort common to Euro- 
pean countries. Perhaps as well 
known as any is the brown bread of 
New England, rich with raisins and 
molasses, an indispensable adjunct 
of the sacred Sunday night supper of 
pork and beans. Sweet, milky Parker 
House rolls, invented at the vener- 
able Boston hotel of that name, are 
about the size and shape of a child’s 
pocketbook. A large man with a 
healthy appetite can eat a panful 
without pain. Most American house- 
wives, when so inclined, can whip up 
breads of the “party” type, fancily 
enriched with things like fruits, 
cheese, nuts, dates, honey, citron 
and raisins. 

These strike a nice balance be- 
tween bread and cake, and make 
dainty sandwiches with the help of a 
cooky-cutter. Even quicker and easier 
to make are the new packaged frozen 
muffins, rolls and crumpets, which 
come all ready to slide into the oven. 
The dehumanization of baking, how- 
ever, has achieved its ultimate tri- 
umph in the latest American inven- 
tion—bread put up in hermetically 
sealed cans. To any man who still 
sits down to table with a sense of 
anticipation, the dismal notion of 
canned bread is enough to murder 
appetite. 

Compared to the rugged and de- 
licious bread of our forefathers, the 
commercial loaf consumed in vast 
quantities in the United States to- 
day is a puny specimen, with a taste 
and texture like cotton. It is made 
from flour so highly refined that the 
wheat germ and bran which contain 
most of the nutriment are lost. By 




















Government regulation, specific 
doses of vitamins, minerals and milk 
solids are now added to the mix, 
thus compensating officially for the 
loss. This synthetic “enrichment” 
satisfies our national yearning for 
scientific embroidery. Nevertheless, 
modern bread never seems ade- 
quately to fill the hollow space in- 
side a healthy human creature. The 
spokesman for one of the larger 
bakeries has stated that today’s com- 
mercial loaf is carefully based upon 
consumer preferences. “We are giv- 
ing the majority of the people ex- 
actly what they want,” he says. 
“‘When enough of them demand a 
change to something else, we will 
follow their ideas as faithfully as 
before.” 

There are at least three bakeries 
in the East—one in Connecticut and 
two in Brooklyn—producing bread 
that compares favorably in texture, 
flavor and nutriment with the old- 
fashioned homemade product. 
These and other new breads are 
helping to restore respect for one of 
mankind’s oldest and best foods. It 
is to be hoped that they will influ- 
ence the spread of better commercial 
bread to every part of the country. 
In the meantime, there is nothing to 
prevent any housewife who is sin- 
cerely interested in good food from 
occasionally baking a few loaves at 
home for the special delectation of 
her family and friends. Not long 
ago, I was a guest at a private dinner 
party given by a lady known for the 
excellence of her table. A maid 
brought in a capacious wooden 
board covered with a white cloth. 
She set this before our hostess, who 
removed the cloth and revealed a 
bulging golden-brown loaf with a 
glazed crust that shone in the can- 
dlelight. A homely fragrance drifted 
to our nostrils, unlike any other in 
the world, and just about the best of 
them all. 

When the loaf was cut into with 
a long knife, there was a crunchy, 
appetizing sound that has not been 
heard in most American homes for 
about forty years. 

“What is it?” cried the guests. 
“Can it really be ——” 

“Yes,” replied the lady of the 
house, trying to look modest—“‘it’s 
homemade bread. I baked it my- 
self, and it’s still warm from the 
oven.” 

If she had unveiled a clutch of 
plover’s eggs or a pdaté of woodcock 
flown from Paris, the reaction could 
not have been more gratifying. The 
same sort of pleasant excitement is 
sure to reward any ambitious reader 
who cares to tackle the rather simple 
task of baking an honest loaf at 
home. Just ask any hungry man who 
happens to be listening. THE END 
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World of Women —Part II] 


This is the third and concluding installment of a Houipay survey 
into the work and lives of modern women. All pictures are by 
Magnum Photos, Inc., all text by Hotmay editor Roger Angell. 


WORLD OF WOMEN: ITALY 


Gina 


A movie actress of extraordinary proportions 


and incredible beauty, Gina Lollobrigida has found 


that even being a goddess has its drawbacks 


The greatest Italian discovery since spaghetti is a 26-year-old, 
fawn-eyed, heavy-chested movie actress named Gina Lollobrigida. 
Although a good three quarters of the many millions of Europeans 
and Americans who have seen this extraordinarily beautiful girl in 
films cannot spell or even pronounce her name, this has proved no 
handicap: in any language, Gina Lollobrigida is currently pro- 
nounced “Wow!” Today, after a mere five years and 2] movies, 
Gina Lollobrigida is the undisputed queen of the booming Italian 
film industry, receives $100,000 per picture, and is the hottest item 
in show business east and west of Marilyn Monroe. Nor is this all. 
Most experts now believe that her supersonic-speed rise to the 
ionosphere of feminine stardom is sure to continue until Gina takes 
her place at a level previously occupied only by a few celestial 
bodies like Theda Bara and Jean Harlow. Who is this phenomenon, 
this new goddess? 

Gina’s rise to fame has all the flat, familiar overtones of a B 
picture: the daughter of a poor manufacturer, she was “discovered” 
on the street by a director, and was an extra and a stand-in and a 
beauty contestant before instantly making good in her first big 
part. Today, although Gina is probably more fascinated with her 
own success than anyone else, she is not naive about it. She knows 
she was lucky: her truly incredible physical attributes came before 
the cameras at the very instant when the new Italian film industry 
badly needed new stars. She considers these attributes and their 
effect on men rather as a huge joke she plays on the world. She 
tries to rise above them by her truly devoted hard work. As a re- 
sult, she is now known in the business as a real pro, a smart girl 
who is trying, with some success, to become an actress as well 
as just a statue, however breathtaking, of the Female Incarnate. 

But goddesses have a hard time on earth—and little time for 
private, human affairs. Gina’s husband, Dr. Mirko Skofic, has given 
up his physician’s practice to help her with contracts, publicity, 
scripts, fan mail, the color of her hair for a new film. They have 
no children (the studios won’t hear of it); little leisure (Gina works 
a 14-hour day, reads scripts and her clippings in the evening); few 
friends (Gina is surrounded always by cameramen, make-up men, 
directors, publicity men, dress designers and fans) ; no privacy (Gina 
owns a flame-red Lancia, as a star should); few pastimes (Gina re- 
cently spent all of three rare free days making a catalogue of her 
huge wardrobe); no time, until their recent trip to the U.S. A. and 
England, even to enjoy their money (they live in a small Rome 
apartment, have seen little of their big new country house). 

To an outsider, it appears that somewhere along the line Gina 
and Mirko have lost themselves, have become mere slaves and 
acolytes to Gina the Goddess. Gina’s beauty and work have 
made her independent and famous, but she cannot for a 
moment be independent of that fame. Here is a lovely woman 
who works terribly hard at an odd, curiously sad way of living— 


if living is the right word. THE END 


a PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


David Seymour 


New movie queen Gina Lollobrigida works endlessly, makes four pictures 
a year, has little time for more than quick meals with her husband 
(above), Dr. Mirko Skofic. While she works on her new film, The Woman 
of Rome (below), her day is totally occupied by hairdressers, 
directors, jewelry salesmen, work before the cameras (with Gina, as 
usual, costumed in as little as possible), and, of course, her 


always-present, always-gawking, all-important crowds of fans. 
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WORLD OF WOMEN: HAITI 


Doctor Number One 


Dr. Yvonne Sylvain is Haiti's best-known, most admired 
woman. Her devotion to her work and to her countrymen 
springs from her own complicated character and from the 


magnificent traditions of an ancient, extraordinary family 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Eve Arnold 


She is a solid, quiet, softly moving woman, light tan in 
color. She is gentle—in every sense. She looks at you with 
large dark eyes set in an intelligent, rather heavy face. You 
notice her hands—broad, highly trained, hard-working 
hands. She is a doctor, a gynecologist and obstetrician, and 
has the reserved, tired appearance of all-knowing and all- 
seeing which all doctors seem to wear (or which laymen seem 
to find in their faces). She is a pioneer—the first woman to 
become a doctor in her native Haiti. She is an esthete and an 
aristocrat, a daughter of an elite, extraordinarily educated and 
accomplished family whose roots go back deep into Haiti's 
violent and stubbornly independent history. She is the best- 
known woman in Haiti today. She is Dr. Yvonne Sylvain. 

She lives in a big, airy Victorian house in Port-au-Prince, 
alone except for three servants. Across the bright garden is 
the attractive five-room clinic where she sees her patients in 
the mornings and afternoons. Two days a week she spends at a 
dispensary, treating charity cases. But, like most doctors, her 
schedule is erratic and overcrowded. She buzzes off in her 
Renault to see outlying patients, hurries away to a medical 
lecture, rises at night to deliver a baby, holds consultations 
with other doctors. And since Yvonne is a complicated, many- 
directioned person, she is equally occupied even when she 
isn’t actually at work. She is a Catholic and deeply religious, 
and attends church often. She loves the art of Haiti, particu- 
larly the marvelous works of painting which have emerged 
there in the past ten years or so; she attends exhibitions and 
buys, at considerable sacrifice, paintings and sculpture which 
she then lends to the local art center. Along with other scien- 
tists, she is working on the first comprehensive survey of 


voodoo—its origins, practices and true meaning. And she is 


The many sides of Dr. Sylvain’s 
complex personality show themselves 
in her busy, many-faceted life. 

Top: Deeply religious, she 

attends service in the church where 
her beloved father went to Mass 
daily all through his life. 

Center: A patron of the burgeoning 
native art of Haiti, she talks 

over the work of some new Haitian 
painters with DeWitt Peters, 

head of the Centre d’Art in 
Port-au-Prince. Left: In 

her clinic, she prescribes 

for one of her young (and 


reluctant) female patients. 






















An obstetrician-gynecologist 
who was the first Haitian 
woman to become a doctor, 
Yvonne Sylvain goes at her work 
(above and below) with a 
somber, intense seriousness 
which shows its vital 
importance to her. Most of 

the patients who come to the 
sunny clinic (right) she 

built in her garden are poor 
people who have slowly learned 
confidence in modern medicine 
through their confidence 

in Dr. Yvonne’s own 


selfless, gentle person. 


an active member of the feminist group which has just won 
suffrage for Haitian women for the first time. 

All of Yvonne Sylvain’s works and interests have one 
thing in common—service to the people. ‘Medicine permits 
me to do more good for more people than any other work | 
might have done,” she says. Her deepest passions in medicine 
concern very human, very immediate health problems among 
today’s Haitians: sterility, overpopulation, cancer. Her strong- 
est pleasure is thesuccessful treatment of sterile women. Atthe 
same time, she knows Haiti’s shocking overpopulation, and 
teaches feminine hygiene to those of her patients who request 
it. Most disturbing to her is Haiti’s hopelessly inadequate 
means of cancer treatment. “It breaks my heart,” she says. 
“We must have deep X ray and radium. We must not let 
these people die for lack of treatment. This is my dream. 
This must come to Haiti!” 

Pioneers don’t just happen. A dedicated, passionate, com- 
plex woman like Yvonne Sylvain must have a wellspring. In 
Yvonne’s case, it is her family. Her father, Georges Sylvain, 
was a lawyer, a poet (who wrote in native Creole), a Haitian 
Ambassador to France, a leader of the resistance movement 
that battled the American occupation of Haiti thirty years 
ago. He taught his children Latin and expected them to speak 
it at home. All six children worshiped him, Yvonne perhaps 
most of all. Yvonne’s grandmother on her mother’s side was 
a heroic figure, who fought beside her father in a battle 
for liberation in the 1880’s. During the American occupation, 
she mourned liberty by sleeping for ten years on a pallet on 
the floor. Her grandfather was a signer of Haiti’s Declaration 
of Independence, in 1804. 

Today, Yvonne’s three sisters all have Ph.D. degrees 
and are working in various parts of the world; one brother 
is an architect, the other a plant physiologist. At one time 
Yvonne wanted to be a nun. It was not until her beloved 
parents died that she began, almost in their memory, the 
incredibly difficult task of fighting her way, against prej- 
udice and precedent, toward the position of becoming 
Haiti’s first woman doctor. 

‘My life is my work—and vice versa,” Yvonne says now, 
and this is no cliché but rather the whole key to her existence. 
Yvonne Sylvain has no real private life. Twice she was 
deeply in love and each time drove the man away for reasons 
she herself does not quite understand. She claims she “‘didn’t 
have time” for them. Because she has stayed home and 
alone, her family calls her “The Vestal,” and she is even 
laughed at a bit by her neighbors for her devoted, intellectual 
“different” ways. Never in conversation does she talk about 
herself; often she speaks of her father; often she speaks of 
“helping” and “serving.” 

This doctor, this totally educated, totally capable woman, 
is almost a nun. Love for her work is matched, with her, only 
by her love for her father, and perhaps the two loves are 
somehow the same. Always with her are the tales of her 
family’s great past, the ghost of grandmére, the memories of 
her happy childhood. A woman who feels the terrible respon- 
sibility of education and tradition, she is totally admirable— 
and, somehow, tragic. Yvonne Sylvain fulfills her duties, 
serves her country and her conscience, repays her debts of 
aristocracy and education, and, somewhere in the secret 


places of her person, pays the lonely price of greatness. 
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Qamar’s work as Labor Welfare Officer in a big Bombay 
textile factory brings a thousand problems a day, all 
of them somehow crucial to the impoverished workers. A 


factory hand (right) tells her she has recruited ten 
new students for the literacy class (next right) which 


Qamar has inaugurated with great success. In the 

mill, Qamar stops to discuss a reader which one of her 
students has just received; then visits the nursery that 
she has established for workers’ children. Talking with 
an angry mill hand, she can only listen sympathetically 
when he complains that he must share a small room with 
five other people—the same kind of filthy “‘chaw!,” 


or tenement, most workers must live in (far right, above). 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY George Rodger 


WORLD OF WOMEN: INDIA 


Although born of a rich and high Moslem 
family, Qamar Khalil Ahmed has become 
a social worker, has seen most of 

India’s ugliest and most pressing problems 


of poverty and ignorance at first-hand. 





‘The Revolution 1s Now 





The great changes which have recently torn India 
out of the past have also affected the lives 

and opinions of its upper-class women. Here is 
an intense Moslem girl who is glad she is helping 


to change her country’s history today 


The temptation to turn one’s back on ugliness is very 
great. For the well-to-do, particularly the well-to-do 
woman, it is more than a temptation: it is the custom. And 
in most countries where ugliness—poverty, ignorance, 
superstition, ignominy—is at its worst, the custom is 
strongest. It takes courage and intelligence and firm con- 
viction for one of these rich women to involve herself with 
the realities of her time and place. In no country has the 
division between the many poor and the few rich been 
greater than in India; in no other country have poor 
women been more overworked and rich women more pro- 
tected and isolated. And yet in India today an astonishing 
thing is happening: well-born, well-educated women in 
considerable numbers have suddenly broken away from 
their ancient position of luxurious serfdom. They are figur- 
ing prominently in economic and political life. They are 
bringing ideas of education and even of individualism to 
their poorer countrywomen. Qamar Khalil Ahmed, a 27- 
year-old Moslem social worker, is one of these. 

Qamar is Labor Welfare Officer for the big India United 
Mills, Ltd., in Bombay. Here, doing a tough job never 
before held by a woman, she has already made herself 
both respected and beloved. Serious and serene in a 
white sari, she walks through the fetid, heavy air of a 
great room which roars with the clatter of looms and 
machines. As she passes, dark faces look up and smile, 
women wave to her from their spindles, men stop her to 
tell her some problem. In four years at her 9-hour-a-day, 
7-day-a-week job, Qamar has made herself personally 
known to all 7000 mill workers. The range of her activities 
is phenomenal. She runs literacy classes (hugely attended) 
for the workers, and nursery classes for their children. 
She investigates and improves (if possible) both their 










































Qamar and her young sister Akhter 
(left) share a small Bombay flat, 
are waited on by a servant who 


has been in the family for years. 





Qamar’s self-chosen career means loneliness, 

abnegation and a life distant and incredibly different from 
her childhood. One of her few extravagances is her 
collection of fine saris, one of which she wears 

on a rare Bombay stroll with her friend “Lizzie.” 


working conditions and their living conditions. She has 
introduced a cheap canteen, in order to add to their 
wretched diets. She lectures and pleads with workers on 
everything from hygiene and safety to family planning to 
the need for insurance. She hears and acts on complaints, 
wage disputes, personnel problems. She takes a sick 
worker or his child to an overcrowded hospital and even 
gives bribes to get him admitted. 

At the end of this terrible day, Qamar drives home to 
the austere, 3-room Bombay flat she shares with her 
younger sister, Akhter, who is a social worker in a hos- 
pital. These girls are daughters of one of the best families 
of Central Asia. Their father was a high government 
minister, their mother a rich Persian of high birth. It was 
their mother, oddly enough, who urged the girls to break 
away, to find jobs for themselves. Although she had never 
worked, she saw the changing of her world and told the 
girls, after the death of their father, to find careers. Qamar 
became a Red Cross officer and later, during the bloody Par- 
tition fighting, ran a refugee camp for Hindus, where she 
was often in great danger because of her Moslem faith. 

Although they are very close, Qamar and Akhter are 
very different in personality. Akhter is moody, restless, 
stricken with moments of violent energy. Sometimes, 
tired out from her work, she bursts out at Qamar and at 
their work. ““We are overplaying our parts, I tell you!” 
she shouts. But Qamar is always calm, serious, sure of 
herself—as only a young girl with a mission can be sure. 
To an outsider, she explains: “Our social revolution is 
now and | must feel a part of it. | don’t find my work 
easy. There have been many disappointments and hard- 
ships. Fighting tradition, the tradition against women, has 
been the hardest. But this work I must do.” 

Qamar is clearly idealistic. She is intelligent and well- 
read, and has opinions on every subject. Her interests 
range unchecked: from movies to dancing to collecting 
saris to studying comparative religion. Her great ambition 
is to open an orphanage in Bombay. And Qamar is also 
young and has a very normal, young interest in marriage 
and in men. Probably she could have been married long 
ago, but there is a problem—the old (new in India) prob- 
lem of career and husband. “My brothers disapprove of 
my work,” she says, “but they cannot touch me. But if | 
marry some day, my husband would probably disapprove, 
too, and want me to give up my beloved career.” 

Visiting this intense, eager, dedicated girl; watching her 
climb to the top floor of a filthy tenement to see a sick 
child; listening to her patiently negotiating with a shout- 
ing mill foreman; seeing her throw herself down at home, 
utterly exhausted after her soul-wringing day, you are apt 
to feel suddenly sorry for her and for her admirable, 


youthful devotion and her hard, self-chosen path. But 


Qamar is perceptive and she sees this look in your face. 
“Listen,” she says, laughing and patting her dog, “I am 
really so fortunate. On my job I can help my countrymen 
where they most need help. For myself, it is only today 
that women of India can hold responsible positions. Five 
years ago, my job would have been considered unlikely; ten 
years ago, impossible; fifty years ago, a dream. Truly, | am 


lucky. Think of me that way.” 





WORLD OF WOMEN: SPAIN 


The Noble Mercedes 


This beautiful modern aristocrat is a phenomenal 


woman—a socialite, an intellectual, a 

radio personality and newspaper writer, an editor, 
a novelist, and a lawyer whose courageous 

battle for Justice has stirred her country. Her life 
may well stand as a bright symbol of all the 


hopes and accomplishments of today’s world of women 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Inge Morath 


Only rarely does one meet them—the creators, the fully 
alive people, the rare men and women whose talents and 
accomplishments and whole way of living combine into a 
work of the imagination. They demand, indeed, an act of the 
imagination to be properly understood and appreciated; 
taken seriously (as they should be), they are prool of the 
hopes and high abilities which lie somewhere in all men. Se- 
nora Mercedes Formica de Llosent y Maranon is one of these. 

Her charm. strikes you first—her tall, slim, blond, 
Andalusian, European, totally feminine, almost breathtaking 
charm. Her happy talent for conversation and laughter, her 
grace as a hostess, the beauty of her light skin, the restrained 
good taste of her clothes (all strikingly visible as she talks to 
you, a cocktail glass in her hand, in her big Madrid living 
room): these alone are enough to make you admire her and 
remember her. But these are almost distractions, for they 
are but a small part of Mercedes Formica’s make-up, She is 
also: a very successful novelist and short-story writer; a 


radio speaker on topical subjects who is in constant demand: 
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a contributor of articles to Spain’s most important magazines 
and newspapers; the editor of a short-story magazine; and an 
intellectual and a socialite who mixes, with equal facility, 
with members of Spain’s highest society and with the top 
Spanish writers, avant-garde painters and stage directors. 
And she is, most important of all, a practicing, much-admired 
lawyer, whose passionate defense of a peasant woman in an 
obscure marital-relations case last year became a national 
cause célébre, and may result in the changing of Spain’s 
ancient code of laws and ancient code of social behavior. 
Mercedes Formica lives in a fifteen-room Madrid apart- 
ment, handsomely and delicately furnished with antiques, 
heavy rugs and many fine paintings. She shares this with her 
husband, Eduardo Llosent y Maranon, and her mother and 
two servants. Mercedes and her husband have been married 
for twelve years and are childless; he was formerly the head 
of Madrid’s Museum of Modern Art and is now a respected 
art critic. Theirs is a close and spirited marriage. They share 


and exchange the highlights of their lives—their love of art 








and literature, their passion for the theater, their frequent 
writings, their swarms of fascinating and fascinated friends. 
Their evenings are apt to be late and social. They may go to 
dinner with their circle of highborn, fellow aristocrats—the 
Duke and Duchess de Tovar, the Marquesa del Norte, ambas- 
sadors and consul generals in Madrid. They may go to the 
theater, beginning at 11 p.m. They belong to “La Carbonera,” 
a private club theater which puts on new Spanish works and 
interesting foreign plays without being subject to the normal 
strict censorship. Or their evening may end at a fertulia, one 
of the traditional assemblies of artists and writers and 
intellectuals, who gather after midnight in a museum or a 
café or a home to discuss, fervently and endlessly, their work 
and ideas. W hatever the occasion, Mercedes is a center of 
discussion, of laughter, of admiration. ““Where Mercedes 
comes,”’ one friend said recently, “‘there is never dullness or 
a moment’s lag in the conversation.” 

All this is high fun, but Mercedes is a deeply serious, 


talented woman. Her writing, which is done in her studio at 











Mercedes Formica consults with her client, 
Antonia Pernia, whose case has become a national 
cause célébre in Spain. Mercedes wrote 

an article in Spain’s biggest newspaper about 

Mrs. Pernia’s terrible beatings and knifing 

at the hands of her husband, 

her lack of hope under existing laws. 


Honorary: Mercedes Formica 
is now a national figure in 
Spain. At the Valencia 
festival she stands before a 
falla, a large wood-and-paper 
statue which caricatures her 
work for women. 


Artistic: Mercedes and her 
husband, critic Eduardo Llosent 
y Maranon, share a deep interest 
and knowledge of modern art. 


home, has resulted in four novels (one of which won a major 
national prize). Her articles and broadcasts have a national 
audience. Her reading is wide and encompasses the major 
writers of many countries. And yet Mercedes manages both 
her formidable social and intellectual life with an ease that is 
always graceful. She never appears hurried. She manages to 
talk about all her work with humor and modesty. She has 
never lost a certain girl-like simplicity (she is thirty-five), her 
young pride in her extreme good looks, her typically Andalu- 
sian, relaxed way of enjoying life. And in spite of both her 
career and her interest in women’s rights, she is no hot-eyed 
feminist revolutionary; she thinks it right that her husband 
controls her money and she is happy in the luxurious, secure 
unfreedom of the upper-class Spanish woman. Being a woman 
is a joy to her. 

‘‘Women who have a career must try to stay feminine,” 
she says. ““Blue-stockings are horrid.” 

It is this pretty, womanly woman who has focused Spain’s 
attention on woman’s rights as never before. The legal posi- 





The daily doings of Mercedes are 


endlessly complex and satisfying 


Social: at a late party given 
by the Duke and Duchess de Tovar, 
Mercedes treats her dinner partner to 


her renowned, intense conversation, 


Theatrical: a member of a small, progressive 
theater group, Mercedes helps a friend, 
the Marquesa del Norte, with the costume 


she will wear in one of their new plays. 


Relaxed: Teatime at their Madrid 
flat is a gay, restful break for 


the always-busy Llosent y Maranons. 





Intellectual: the 


books at a night 


tertulia in 





talk is about art and 


Madrid’s handsome 
Academy of History. 
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tion of women in Spain is, to put it mildly, medieval. 
Divorce is unknown in this Catholic country. In 
cases of adultery, cruelty and legal separation, 
women have absolutely no rights. Whatever the 
provocation or guilt of the husband, a woman 
who leaves her husband loses her possessions, her 
children, her protection before the law. Just over a 
year ago, Mercedes Formica, who is one of the few 
female barristers in Spain, took on the terrible case of 
Antonia Pernia, a poor woman whose husband had 
just stabbed her almost to death, and who had previ- 
ously endured twenty years of beatings in silence, for 
fear of losing her children. Mercedes fought this case 
in the courts to secure Sefiora Pernia’s legal rights, 
wrote an impassioned article about it which was 
talked about all over Spain, and won the support of 
the Church in her contention that the Spanish laws, 
in this respect, were not in accordance with the laws 
of the Church, With a priest-lawyer, she took this 
case and her proposed changes of the law to General- 
issimo Franco himself. There is excellent reason to 
believe that she will eventually win this battle. 

Mercedes Formica took on this case because of 
her mother. She fought this case as a Catholic. 
These two circumstances are essential to a real 
comprehension of this complicated woman. Mer- 
cedes’ parents were separated years ago. Mercedes 
has always been decply fond of her mother and it 
was the sight of her sufferings as an outcast, sepa- 
rated woman which not only led Mercedes to the 
Pernia case but probably into becoming a lawyer 
and a career woman i. the first place—a woman 
whose accomplishments could never permit her to 
become a mere victim. “Everything I do in my pro- 
fession,”’ Mercedes says, ‘| somehow do for her.” 
And since Mercedes is a highborn Spaniard and a 
devout Catholic, it was unthinkable for her to at- 
tempt any support of Antonia Pernia except with the 
Church’s permission. “I am a Catholic,’ she says 
simply. “That is why I can approach these serious 
questions only in the sense of my religion.” 

Spain today is parochial, inward-looking, cut off 
from most of the world. It is not a place for revolu- 
tionaries, advocates of political liberty or freethink- 
ers, and certainly Mercedes Formica is none of 
these. And yet, working within the framework of her 
society, her church, her country and her sex, she 
has made herself a power—a free woman who is an 
influence for change and for modernity. More than 
simply wellborn, she has become an aristocrat of the 
mind, a noble of the spirit, a woman who lives more 
wholeheartedly and with more imagination and bal- 
ance than many inhabitants of more fortunate lands. 
A modern woman in a still-backward land where 
females occupy a place of traditional inferiority, 
Mercedes Formica seems to typify the sunlit heights, 
the bright landscape and the unlimited promise of 
the world of women in 1955. THE END 





Standing on the balcony of her 


apartment in Madrid, Mercedes Formica is dressed 
for a religious fiesta in the traditional lace 
mantilla of her native Andalusia. 
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April 23-24-25, 1955. Conducted 
tours; 14 historic homes in set- 
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HOLIDAY / FEBRUARY 


THE WICKEDEST 
CITY 


Continued from Page 47 


that everywhere we went Chinese 
heads kept peering at us. After my 
companions had seen all they 
wanted we went down the rickety 
Stairs and sauntered over the cob- 
bles to the Grand Hotel. 

The Grand has two dance floors, 


one on the roof and one on a lower 


floor, called the Victorian Room. 
We went to the latter. A less Vic- 
torian place could scarce be dreamt 
of; it was modern Republican Latin 
every inch. It was done in plaster, in 
two shades of drab green, one rather 
near olive; and a decorative motif, 
also in plaster—the silhouette of a 
broad, stemmed glass, the kind that 
can be used for champagne or gim- 
lets—was repeated here and there on 
the walls, pillars and streamlined 
music stands. Much of the time none 
of this was visible, for the room was 
nearly in darkness; but occasionally 
dull red lights were switched on; 
couples glided about in the murk 
while the band played slow fox- 
trots—soft lights and sweet music, 
and Chinese taxi dancers in your 
arms. The musicians were Chinese or 
Eurasian, so far as I could tell; I saw 
no Filipinos, though as a rule they 
handle the dance music in the Far 
Eastern ports; perhaps Macao is too 
much of a backwater for them. 

A couple of girls came and sat 
with us, one a tall, pleasant one 
named Miss Poon, who said she 
came from Chungshan—the Chinese 
county just across the border from 
Macao and the birthplace of Sun 
Yat-Sen and of many Chinese who 
have come to America, especially 
the Hawaiian Islands. I talked to 
Miss Poon a bit between dances—I 
didn’t dance myself—with the help 
of a Chinese who spoke good Eng- 
lish. She had a hard-luck story about 
losing a husband in the Chinese 
Civil War. She seemed a girl of char- 
acter as well as charm, and had she 
been born an American, I could 
imagine her in the Junior League. I 
noted that her dress, like the one I 
had observed on the boat, was dif- 
ferent from the current Hong Kong 
style—the collar was less high, for 
one thing. I asked her about this, 
and we worked it out that Macao’s 
mode was more cheuy bien—more 
suit-your-own-convenience — than 
Hong Kong’s, which is strict. 

We chatted thus till three o’clock, 
the closing time, and then we strag- 
gled home cheuy bien—suiting our 
convenience—through the streets. 


Macao is a result of one of his- 
tory’s great flowerings—the spread 


of Portuguese seapower after the 
Middle Ages. For Anglo-Saxons 
this event is hidden by the British ex- 
pansion that followed and outlived 
it, yet it is one of the biggest things 
that has happened to East or West. 
Portugal had been under a Moorish 
rule that thwarted her people and 
stiffened their wills—and as the 
Moors went out the Renaissance 
came in with its new ideas, and the 
Portuguese burst forth under the 
leadership of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, a genius of exploring. 
They took the sea monsters off the 
map and began putting in scientific 
data. Under Henry’s guidance they 
built better ships, trained better cap- 
tainsand broughtbackmoreand more 
news of strange lands. They threw 
themselves into this adventurously, 
as a crusade against Islam, and they 
were immortalized by Luiz de 
Camoéns, the Portuguese epic poet, 
who was part of the age. 

The Moslems’ strength rested on 
control of the Indian Ocean and the 
spice trade that crossed it from the 
Indies to the Middle East, and 
thence to the Mediterrdnean. The 
Portuguese went down Africa’s 
West Coast and up her East Coast 
and took both Indian Ocean and 
trade away from the Moslems. After 
that most of the world was opened 
to Christianity. The Portuguese 
made good their conquest by forging 
a chain of strong points along the 
coasts of Africa, India and South- 
east Asia, and up from there to 
China. Macao, on the edge of South 
China, was the last link. 

Macao was a base in the Jesuit 
effort that followed Portugal’s trade 
expansion, and she has been the 
Church’s beachhead in East Asia 
since then, a place where mission- 
aries could wait, perhaps years, for 
admission to China or Japan, or 
could find refuge when expelled. 
There are many priests and nuns in 
Macao today who were forced from 
China by the Reds, and they add to 
the religious air of the place— 
bearded priests, and black- or white- 
habited nuns are in many street 
scenes. Churches are too. Macao’s 
churches have been built in all ages 
from the 16th Century down; they 
go back to the Portuguese Renais- 
sance and baroque styles. They are 
like the churches of the mother 
country, I have been told by those 
who know both, except that they 
lack the rich carving and sumptuous- 
ness of those in Europe. This lack of 
carving seems to be from lack of 
craftsmen, as there is lots of good 
stone in Macao’s granite bedrock. 
Indeed, one church facade has been 
carved from granite, but by im- 
ported Japanese artisans. This is the 

Continued on Page 106 
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Vancouver, British Columbia, City of Contrasts Neahkahnie Viewpoint on the 400-mile Oregon Coast Parkway 


BRITISH COLUMBIA — the flavor of foreign travel, north of the OREGON invites you to follow her easy-to-drive scenic high- 
border. Victoria’s old world charm and Vancouver’s port-city sociability ways to happy family holidays. Here 200 state parks and 13 national 
welcome you to a land of surprises...park-like Vancouver Island, the forests—from seacoast to mountain snowlands—serve you at vaca 
lush Fraser Valley, Okanagan orchardland, Kootenay lakes and moun- tion time. Plan to enjoy famed Crater Lake National Park, the 
tains, the romantic Cariboo, the Great North Road to Alaska. Good Oregon Caves, Columbia River Gorge, big-tree timberlands, sage- 
highways, cruise-routes and excellent accommodation everywhere. scented plateaus—and friendly Oregon people. Come this year. 


...all wrapped up 
in one gorgeous package 


Plan to visit the magnificent international evergreen playground 
of the wonder-filled Pacific Northwest this year. A delightful 
vacation “‘package’’ is in store for you in Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia, Canada. 


Breath-taking scenery includes the spectacular Pacific Ocean 
coastline and its broad, sandy beaches; rushing rivers, forest- 
locked lakes and snow-capped mountains standing guard over 
blooming alpine meadows. You will want to enjoy the hospitality 
of the Evergreen Empire’s metropolitan cities. Remember, the 
wonders of this vacationland are easily accessible by train, plane, 
bus or the family automobile. Modern hotels, resorts, motels or 

camping facilities are available to fit any taste or budget. 


Fill out the coupon for informative folders that 
will help you plan your trip to the Pacific Northwest’s 
aS Evergreen Empire. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ASSOCIATED 
Room H551, Transportation Bidg., State Capitol Olympia, Wash 


Please send your free folders to 
This advertisement 
sponsored by the 


WASHINGTON_— Fifty state parks, two great national parks— ‘a ~ si 
Rainier and Olympic—seven national forests, dude ranches, fishing, y évertaing Com- 

; ~ 1 ; . ‘ " . . mission, Oregon State 
swimming and boating are yours to enjoy in the Evergreen State. See Habway Department 
Grand Coulee, McNary, Chief Joseph and other mighty dams, and the and the British 
rapidly expanding irrigation projects which are creating a new agricul- ; Columbia Government 
tural empire in the Columbia River Basin. Everywhere in Washington \ Travel Bureau. 
there are vacation attractions and recreational facilities to suit any taste. 
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your wonderful, comfortable “Perma.lift”* 


MAGIC OVAL CROTCH PANTIE 


CANT RIDE UP-EVER 


Also enjoy the lasting uplift of a “Perma.lift” bra, America’s 
favorite, with the Lift that never lets you down. Bras from 
$1.50 to $12.50. “Perma.lift” Magic Oval Panties from $5.00 
to $10.95. See them at your favorite store today. 


O°" Perma-lift’'—A trade mark of A. Stein & Company—Chicage . New York . Los Angelee—( Reg. U.S. Pat.Of.) 
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church of Saéo Paulo, once the 
Jesuits’ Far East headquarters, and 
its facade is all that remains, the rest 
having burned in the 19th Century. 
The facade stands on a rise near the 
center of town, with the blue sky 
showing in its empty doors and win- 
dows, and its surface is rich with 
columns, carvings, pediments and 
other baroque ornament, in high re- 
lief, spectacular—four Jesuit saints 
in the bottom tier, with the Virgin, 
St. Paul, monsters and other figures 
above. Aside from this, Macao’s old 
churches are of plaster, usually 
ochre with white trim—there was a 
rule in Macao, where the sun glares 
painfully, against using white as the 
main color in a building, and ochre 
is a common pigment in the tropics. 
You come on these churches as you 
round corners in the old city. Some- 
times they rise from the cobbles as 
from rippling water—custard-col- 
ored, with white icing in chaste 
Renaissance or swirly baroque lines. 
If you go inside you find white 
plaster, simple arches and _ thick 
walls—if the church is baroque there 
may be a nest of spiral columns round 

thealtar, with broken pediments. You 

may find a devout Chinese praying 

there. No other Chinese population 

is so heavily Catholic as Macao’s. 


The vastness of Portugal’s effort 
led to her decline. The riches that 
flooded the home country tempted 
officials, lured peasants off the land, 
and brought an inflation that im- 
poverished the middle class. Then, 
in 1581, she came under Spanish 
rule; her wealth was squandered on 
things like the Spanish Armada, and 
her colonies laid open to English 
and Dutch raids. Eventually the 
British fell heir to the place Portugal 
had occupied in China. Macao 
wasn’t big enough for the British, 
and a century ago they got Hong 
Kong as their own base. Macao be- 
came Hong Kong’s appendage, her 
partner for the shady side of the 
street. Portugal, a neutral in the 
late war, was dealt out of the U.N. 
and kindred bodies, so Macao can 
behave in a way that would be illegal 
for Hong Kong. 

Since V-J Day she has made a 
good business of gold dealings— 
outlawed by the International Mon- 
etary Fund—and early in the Korean 
War she had a smuggling boom 
in U.N. contraband for China, such 
items as tires and oil. Some 


thought her Hong Kong’s back door 
in these trades. She is thought part 
of Hong Kong from the defense 
view too. Some say China would 
take her back if the British weren't 
expected to frown on a precedent 
so dangerous to Hong Kong. 


Macao’s night life depends on 
tourists from Hong Kong; and three 
A.M., when the dance halls close, is 
also the time when the last ferry 
takes off on the homeward trip. One 
of the ferries even belongs to the 
owner of the Central Hotel, which 
has legal gaming rooms. It is a 
natural tie-up. 

Gambling seems the main attrac- 
tion. The Chinese, many of whom 
are poor, have a passion for gaming. 
I found gambling on two or three 
floors of the Central when I was 
there, and the ballroom had a com- 
plicated neon sign that lit up to 
show how the dice had fallen in a 
birdcage game somewhere else. You 
could play as you sat in the gloom 
between tangos, by giving money 
and slips of paper to a servant. Bird- 
cage is popular, but the game that 
seems really to fascinate the Chinese 
is fan-tan. Macao has fan-tan games 
three stories high. Each has a table 
on the ground floor, and above it, in 
the ceiling, a hole roughly the same 
size; then another hole in the ceiling 
above that. Around the two holes 
are railings and stools. You can sit 
there, watch the play below, and 

join it by lowering your bets in a 
small basket. If lucky, you raise 
your winnings the same way. 

Macao has a lottery, too, and 
mah-jongg is played everywhere. The 
South Chinese play it noisily, bang- 
ing the tiles down and rattling them 
hard when shuffling. Wandering in 
the streets—or among the boats in 
the harbor—you can hear games be- 
ing played nearby. 

Gambling is legal in Macao. 
Opium is illegal in theory, but not 
much concealed. Some of the girl 
business is the same. Girl entertain- 
ers abound in Macao, specializing in 
different things. One evening friends 
took me to hear two singsong girls 
at a house in the Rua da Felicidade 
(Street of Happiness), a cobbled al- 
ley that had once been a red-light 
district, but had apparently been 
cleaned up. There are narrow houses 
there two stories high, and formerly 
girls used to sit waiting before 
them, with their pigtailed amah at- 
tendants, in chairs on the cobbles. 
Now we saw no girls but the pair we 
visited in the singsong trade, which 
is innocent if not entirely respectabl< 
We climbed the stairs of their sma! 
house, sent out for beer, and sat 
round while they entertained us with 
songs accompanied by zitherlike in- 
struments called woo dip kam, or 
“butterfly pianos” ; they were shaped 
rather like butterflies. The girls wore 
pajama suits of identical striped ma- 
terial. One was younger, slimmer and 
prettier than the other, with huge soft 
dark eyes, and she played with more 
abandon, though her smile was shy. 
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The instruments sounded like harp- 
sichords in timbre, but the songs 
were far away from anything of 
ours—we might say they wailed. 

I have been told, I think reliably, 
that there are four classes of girls in 
Macao’s red-light world. The top 
one is made up of entertainers and 
verges on the singsong trade. Girls 
in this class must be pretty and able 
to carry on a conversation and sing 
or play the woo dip kam. They are 
not necessarily prostitutes, for a 
suitor must go through a prelimi- 
nary chase of spending money and 
time, and can be, and often is, turned 
down. 

From this top class the profession 
descends in steps to the lowest: girls 
housed in cheap slum brothels. In 
addition to those kept in fixed estab- 
lishments, there are free-lance ones. 
Call girls are a standard thing in 
Macao, and there are few hotels 
where the boys won’t get one quickly 
if asked. Other prostitutes pose as 
tourist guides or masseuses. They 
come in many guises, and the prob- 
lem is not so much to find them as to 
avoid them. 

Opium also is linked with Macao’s 
tourist business, but only partly so, 
for it depends on local addicts too. 
Many Chinese smoke opium only 
once in a while, for sociability, and 
they say it is pleasant and relaxing, 
and that it does not generate the 
lurid “dreams” associated with it by 
legend. These Chinese can take it or 
leave it. But others who smoke for 
escape make the mistake of doing it 
regularly, and soon they are ad- 
dicted beyond control. 

So far as I could learn, almost all 
Macao’s opium now comes from 
West China. That region is under 
the communists, who are firm 
against smoking within their bor- 
ders, but reputedly keep much 
acreage still in poppies and export 
the yield for foreign exchange. 


Macao’s night life is apart from 
her day life. The latter is rather stag- 
nant, on a village scale. Macao’s 
smallness may explain why she 
hasn’t attracted Western expatriates 
who have been forced by the Reds 
from Chinese cities. The only ex- 
patriate I know of who lives in 
Macao without employment is a re- 
tired British official of the Chinese 
customs service. Apart from him 
and some missionaries, there are a 
British consul and his wife, a British 
businessman, one American and 
half a dozen British students of 
Cantonese, the main South Chinese 
dialect. These last are government 
servants, and they are in Macao be- 
cause it is cheaper and less distract- 
ing than Hong Kong. 

Continued on Page 109 
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Enjoy Shakespearean drama in all its 
glory! This summer, plan to come to the 
world-famous Shakespearean Festivals 
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in Ontario! They are among Canada's 
many fine attractions! 
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Have the time of your life in sunny 
Ontario! Fishing, swimming, boating 
and golfing! Visit historic forts and 
monuments! See Niagara Falls and other 
scenic attractions! Shop for high- 
quality Canadian and British goods! 
Ontario has everything for a perfect 
family vacation—and it’s so easy to 
reach. Start planning now . . . Mail the 
coupon today. 
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super-highway than 
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@ Warm days—cool nights. 
® Good accommodation 
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Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 
Room 79 Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 
Please send me free literature about Ontario vacations. 
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ice Cream de Menthe 
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Add a touch of delicious inspira- 
tion to your evenings with Hiram 
Walker’s Cordials. Sipping Black- 
berry Liqueur, you'll taste the 
quintessence of choice, sun-ripened 
fruit. The costly South American 
cocoa beans in Creme de Cacao 
give your Alexander the richest 
chocolate flavor you’ve ever en- 
joyed. Poured over ice cream or 
sherbet, deep-mint Creme de 
Menthe brings new fascination to 
your dessert course. No matter 
which cordial you try (and you'll 
want to try them all), quality be- 
yond compare is always assured 
by the label “Hiram Walker’s.” 


Orange Curacao, Creme de Cacao, Creme de Menthe, Apricot Liqueur, Blackberry Liqueur, 60 proof + Rock and Rye, Blackberry Fruit 
Flavored Brandy, 70 proof + Triple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof + Distilled London Dry Gin, 90 proof » Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
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I walked round Macao a good 
deal, especially in the early mornings 
when it was cool and dewy and the 
birds were singing. There were green 
things everywhere, and flowers: hi- 
biscus, morning-glories, lantana, 
bougainvillaea and many others. 
Macao’s gardens are lush and not 
closely manicured, and often they 
support things of practical use, such 
as vegetables and poultry. The gar- 
den of the house where I stayed had 
long grass, shrubs, palms, lilies, 
potted things, a papaya tree, a 
banana palm, some bamboos, a 
flame tree and a frangipani, with its 
smothering-sweet flowers. A cement 
table and cement benches stood in 
one corner of the garden. In another 
corner an upturned basket, loose- 
woven, imprisoned some chicks that 
peeped all the time. The vines on the 
high front railing were so dense you 
couldn’t see through them, though 
you could hear the waves on the 
water front across the street. 

One of my walks led round the 
peninsula’s point, about half way 
up, on a road of the coarse brown 
sand that Macao’s granite becomes 
when it rots. It is firm but soft under 
foot, and it crunches slightly as you 
tread on it. When I got round to the 
west side of the point I could look 
across the harbor at the green 
ridge—Chinese territory—that looms 
behind Macao as you come from 
Hong Kong. It was nearly bare, its 
trees taken ages ago for fuel. It 
towered above us close at hand, 
within easy gunshot—and actually, a 
short time before, a Macao child 
had been wounded by a stray bul- 
let fired from there. Below it, at 
my feet, lay the small harbor, narrow 
and brown and starting to bake in 
the day’s sun. The brown junks sat 
on it in rows, and from their masts 


hung long nets, drying. These were 
brown, too, iodine-colored. The har- 
bor was no wider than a middling 
American river, and on the other 
shore, below the ridge, was a Chinese 
village that I knew was under the 
totally alien rule of communism. 
Red China embraces Macao and 
seems ready to overwhelm her at any 
time. Brave as the garrison may be, 
it is in some ways a token—only a 
few thousand strong and cramped for 
space—while the Reds have all China 
to recruit from and move in. One can- 
not feel Macao is master of her fate, 
and this gets into the atmosphere 
there, even if people don’t talk about 
it—it dampens enterprise, for one 
thing. Sointhe shadow of change Ma- 
cao lives drowsily from day to day. 
The drowsiness is catching. | 
stayed in Macao three days, taking 
it easy, walking in the daylight and 
the dark—looking at the colors, 
listening to the waves—and I was re- 
freshed and didn’t sleep on the boat 
going back, but sat on deck amid the 
café-au-lait water of the estuary and 
the junks hanging on it, mirrored. 
Four Americans sat near me—two 
girls, Government workers from 
Japan, | gathered—U.S. military 
people there call them “round- 
eyes’—and two soldiers off duty 
from Korea. They had gone over 
from Hong Kong on the early- 
morning boat and spent the day in 
Macao. They had enjoyed the sight- 
seeing there, and they discussed it 
and compared it with what they had 
found in other Oriental spots like 
Baguio and K yoto. Then they moved 
round to the other side and left me 
alone with the view. The sun was 
bright, the water gleamed, and the is- 
lands had a light tone, with more yel- 
low than blue in their greenness. And 
thus we glided along till dusk, when 


we reached Hong Kong. THE END 





TOP DOG SHOW 
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time that one or two great popular 
favorites begin to appear among the 
remaining few dogs still in competi- 
tion. Last year the show’s darling 
was a huge, stolid, reddish-tan-and- 
white bulldog, Eng. Ch. Kippax 
Fearnaught, who won Best of 
Group in the nonsporting category. 
After this win, the rumor quickly 
spread that his owner, Dr. J. A. 
Saylor, who is a Long Beach pedia- 
trician, had turned down an offer of 
$10,000 for him. I found this in- 
credible dog lying on a bath towel 
spread on top of a trunk in the base- 
ment. He was as big and solid as a 
yule log and dead asleep, as only a 
bull can sleep, looking as if he had 


been dropped from a great height. 
““He’s been like this for two hours,” 
Mrs. Saylor said. 

She told me that he was a house 
pet named “‘Jock”’ and that they had 
imported him from England only a 
few weeks before. ““When he ar- 
rived at the Los Angeles airport, 
we were so excited that we didn’t 
dare open the crate. Finally we took 
him out, and well, we were stag- 
gered. We just sat there on the curb 
and looked at him.” I could see what 
she meant: I have a bulldog myself 
and Jock staggered me. 

“I’m only scared about one thing 
in the Best-in-Show judging,” Mrs. 
Saylor went on, “and that is that 
Jock won’t want to move in that 
big ring. He may just decide to go 
to sleep again, right out before all 
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Where 3 Worlds Meet — the color and traditions of the Old West and 


the unique charm of Old Mexico meet and blend in present-day El Paso, 
one of America’s most hospitable, interesting communities. On the banks 
of the Rio Grande, at historic El Paso del Norte (Pass of the North), are 
El Paso, Texas and Cuidad Juarez, Chihuahua (in background), the two 
largest cities on the U. S.-Mexican border. You can span the centuries, 
quickly and easily, from comfortable headquarters in El Paso, where there’s 
a wide variety of modern accommodations at moderate rates. 


PLAY 


Every day is play-day in this land of 
winter sunshine. Have fun — enjoy 
outdoor activities to your heart’s con- 
tent. Golf, hike, ride the range, play 
tennis, go fishing. Attend fiestas, 
rodeos under cloudless skies. See bull- 
fights in Old Mexico, browse in color- 
ful, unusual shops. Dine and dance in 


gay night spots. 





RELAX 


Forget winter’s chill, forget busi- 
ness and everyday worries in this 
varied land of sun-drenched des- 
erts and purple mountains. Loaf, 
sunbathe, be as lazy as you like in 
the unhurried, informal atmos- 
phere found “West of the Pecos.” 
Bodies, nerves, minds respond joy- 
ously to restful days of relaxation 
under warm southwestern sun. 

















EXPLORE 


Here adventurers, camera fans and “just 
folks” have a big, wide, wonderful world 
to enjoy — historic 17th century mis- 
sions, world-famous Carlsbad Caverns 
and Big Bend National Parks, Billy the 
Kid country, ghost towns, the White 
Sands. And the Pan-American Road 
Race Highway lures you south from El 
Paso into Mexico’s colorful interior, with 
its quaint villages and friendly people. 















LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT 
EL PASG SUNLAND CLUB 


389 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas 









Please send me your FREE descriptive 
literature obout [] El Paso Sunland Fun- 
Country, () 46 Things to See, [) Mexico 
and Central Highway. 
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TRAVEL SERVICES 





“CONSULT THE MAN 


WHO’S BEEN THERE’ 


Martin Travel Bureau offers a professional service of 
travel experts who “have been there”—to all the dis- 
tant points of greatest tourist interest—throughout the 
Americas, Europe and ‘Round the World. We compile 
your itinerary to your order for individual, independent 
travel and provide reservations and tickets (or you may 
join one of our small select group tours). 
The following suggestions may be modified or extended 
to suit your preferences. Rates include air or seo trons- 
, hotels, motor drives and services of our repre- 

sentatives who meet you at all points. 
"ROUND THE WORLD—Howaii, Japan, Hong Kong, 
Siam, India, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece—35 days or 
more, $1975 up. Or stops of Egypt, Hol 
Rome, Paris, London. Also trips via Fiji, 
New Zealand, Australia, Bali, Java, Singapore, M 
"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA—Ponoma, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, all Brozil. 4 weeks or more $1242 up. 
EUROPE — Complete selection of escorted tours or 
independent trips. 4 weeks to 3 months $554 up. 
AMERICA—National Parks, Canada, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Bermuda, West Indies, Alaska, Hawaii, etc. 
= write, advising of your specific travel requi 

. Your inquiry will receive personal attention 
van our expert who has “been there” most recently. 


One of America’s largest individually owned 
travel organizations (staff of 40) operated 
by the original founder since 1925 
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"EUROPEAN TOURS 
$1,465 and up 


Planned itineraries F 
guaranteed reservations .. . 
experienced personnel . . . every 
detail handled. See your 
Travel Agent or write for free 
descriptive folder 


BERRY TRAVEL 


“Your Pleasure is our Business!” 





CiT a CiT CIT 
NOW YOU CAN 


“How. your oun Tip To 


EUROPE 


New folder issued by CIT, one of the 
world’s foremost travel organizations, 
shows you how to plan your own trip 
to Europe—tells you how to go, where 
to stay, how much it will cost. 


Write for your free copy, 
your Travel Agent or... 


CIT rraver service, inc. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y 
Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


CITMEE CITE CIT 
SHANTY BOAT 


: CRUISES Hie 


A novel holiday 
afloat into the 


tropical Everglades country 
One week cruises—December 20 thru April—$86 
For illustrated booklet, write to 
Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
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FESTIVAL TOUR 
OF EUROPE 


A new and unique Europe tour, with sightseeing 
program throughout, featuring outstanding: 


POLK FESTIVALS 
OPERA FESTIVALS 
MUSIC FESTIVALS 
and other events 
Partial list: $ 
Glyndebourne Opera Festival — England 
The Holland Festival 
Summer Carnival — Belgium 
Wagner Festival — Bayreuth 
Castle Plays—Germany 
Salzburg Festival — Salzburg 
Vintners’ Festival — Vevey* 
*Held only 4 times a century 
International Festival —Lucerne 
The Palio— Siena 
Opera— Verona and Rome 
Night Féte— Versailles 
Hi ghland Gathering — Scotland 


tdinburgh Festival — Edinburgh 
11 sae detan — 82 days 


Departure: June 23, 1955 








727 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 
TRinity 0146 
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Member of American Society of Travel Agents & Creative Tour Operators 


EUROPE *698 


11 COUNTRIES 
ALL EXPENSE-PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


Sailing on April 22nd and May 10th. European 
Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechten- 
stein, Austria, Italy, Monte Carlo, France. All 
Expense— Personally Escorted—includes round 
trip tourist steamship on S. S. HOMERIC, all 
hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, trains, taxis 
and even tips. Later return if desired. Tour limited 
to 35 members. See Your Travel Agent or 


Write for Free Booklet No. 7 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State St., Chicago 4, IIlinois 























OTO and Olson's pth Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings March thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
SELECT TOURS, Touri-t Class, only $1370 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1555 Ha 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class only $1895 up. 
LSOon 47 to 98 days. Small parties. For best 
RAVEL accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 


Write today for illustrated 
RGANIZATION booklets “.55.” 


=~ 1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, iLL. 
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FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


Ford's Official Freighter apres Guidebook de- 








scribes hundreds of LOWER COST TRIPS on passenger- 
carrying freighters from most U.S. seaports to all parts of 
the world. Shows where they go— how ieauentts they 
sail—how long voyage takes— describes passenger accom- 
modations—shows passenger fares— ports of departure, 
addresses of steamship lines, etc. 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and travel 
agents everywhere. 96 pages, 6 by 9 in., 24 illustrations 


Mail $2 today for latest edition postpaid. 
KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. H. 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





| EUROPE—34 days $71 sik] 


Queen Elisabeth—SS Britannic 
| 7 countries—continental travel by Pullman Motor Coach. | 
Price includes steamship, land travel, hotels, meals, sight- 
| seeing. 25 other great tours by steamship or TWA up to ] 
| 72 days, up to $1173. Evropean Portion only ot $372 | 
and up. Frequent deportures April—Aug. See your travel 
| agent or send for folders. 
| PERCIVAL TOURS Inc. Dept. 12 ; 
_737 Madises Ave., W.Y. 16, 4.Y. 5670 Wilshire Bivé., Los Angeles 36,Calit. 
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those people. He’s an awful lazy- 
bones. If he had his way, he’d eat 
lying down.” 

Time was getting short now. I 
hurried off for a last look at Super- 
man and the Gatelys before the 
terrier group judging. Tom was 
wearing his toothpick and his wor- 
ries again and was giving Super his 
final, superfluous primping. Tom 
was to handle Super in the ring, 
while Mac Bell took over Glenn, the 
Florsheim Airedale. The bull ter- 
rier’s Owners, in a last-minute at- 
tack of nerves, had decided Mrs. Hall 
would show Randy. Tlie Gately camp 
seemed semihysterical, like the cast 
of a play on opening night—with 
one exception: the dogs were calm. 

Bombardier had been beaten in 
Group by an Afghan hound and | 
stopped to speak to the Sheahans. 
They seemed relaxed, almost re- 
lieved. ““He knows he didn’t win,’ 
Tom said. “But he doesn’t care and 
neither do I. A breed win is awfully 
good in this town. Now we want to 
go home, all four of us.” 

Up in the steward’s office, the 
officers of the Westminster Kennel 
Club were in evening clothes. A 
couple of them were wiping in- 
visible specks of dust off the great 
cups and trophies. John W. Cross, 
Jr., a dachshund man who is chair- 
man of the Show Committee, told 
me that the judge of the Best-in- 
Show final, Mr. Virgil D. Johnson, 
had not yet turned up. “That’s 
fine,” he said. ““A good judge never 
turns up until the last minute. That 
means he won't see the dogs until 
they’re in the ring—or any of the 
owners. Same thing inside the ring— 
he’s got to show who’s boss. If he 
moves and acts firmly, fine. But if he 
shows any hesitation, the slightest 
fumbling, the owners and handlers 
will be on him like wolves after- 
wards.”’ He shook his head slowly. 

By the time the terrier group was 
called, the whole lower part of the 
Garden was full, with a fair sprin- 
kling of evening gowns and tuxedos 
in the boxes. There are no less than 
twenty-two terrier breeds, ranging in 
size from cairns to the bull terriers 
and Airedales. As each dog trotted 
out across the great green floor to 
the signboard bearing the name of 
his breed, he received a stiff round 
of applause from his claque. The 
Scottie and the Bedlington seemed 
to have the most admirers. I de- 
cided I was glad I didn’t have the 
judge’s job: terriers are flashy show- 
ers and all twenty-two in the ring 
looked just about perfect to me. The 
judge peered and prodded, examined 
in profile and head-on, had the dogs 
move and turn. And the silence 
grew and the tension mounted, 
broken only by applause as the 
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A NEW LINE OF STARLITE 


ALUMINUM beets 








STURDY... LIGHT...LOW COST 


Six new STARLITE Aluminum Boats for '55 
. tops in safety, maneuverability, and beauty— 
yet surprisingly low in cost! Ruggedly constructed 
— no flimsy hulls — no maintenance worries. Good 
marine design assures seaworthiness, lightness, and 


perfect balance . . . feather-touch performance with 
Oars or out-boards, and graceful planing action with 
even the smaller motors. Full-length spray rails and 
Styrofoam floats. Easy to lift and carry. Fifteen 
types to fill every boating need. 

WRITE FOR FREE 1955 CATALOG 


YOUR BEST BUY 
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Dept. L2 Goshen, ind. MMLALISL 








FOR THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE! 


irs ORLANDO 





Most people who visit Florida agree, 
Orlando is truly ““The City Beautiful.” 
You, too, will enjoy this scenic beauty- 
land of lakes, tropical flowers and golden 
orange groves. Home of Ben White 
Raceway; world’s largest winter training 
center for champion harness racers. . . 
golf, tennis, lawn bowling . . . bass fishing 
at its pest. Concerts and special events 
for winter visitors. A warm welcome 
awaits you now in Orlando! 


Write for FREE FOLDER 


GREATER ORLANDO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Room 34, Orlando, Florida 














wr to every corner of the giebe 
for the ‘young of all ages’’ 





EUROPE $590 
MEXICO 150 
SOUTH AMERICA 690 
ORIENT 1298 
WEST 395 
$ MEDITERRANEAN 990 
ROUND THE WORLD 1390 


Minimum all-inclusive prices from U.S 
gateway cities. 


YOU'LL SEE MORE, SPEND LESS! 


Your Travel Agent or 
Students 
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545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 « MU 2-6544 


PORTS) 


@ FROM FOREIGN LANDS-Exciting, useful sample, 
products from France, Germany, India, etc., 
sent to you. Established Import-Export firm 
offers men or women FREE plan for big profit, 
world-wide, mail-order business at home; or 


22nd Year 








We travel abroad. No capital or previous Rich 
ence needed. Overseas bargains bring 
U. S. prices. Write today for FREE plan! 
Mellinger, Mellinger, Dept. E502 1717 Wes E 502 1717 Westwood, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 
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TREES A YEAR ! 





Evergreen Seedlings — Transplants. 
Fruit and Shade Trees — Shrubs and 
Rhododendrons 


Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 
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PLANNING A TRIP? 


See Pages 122, 123, and 124. 
FOR 
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wonderful 
wry (0 seo 
IRELAND! 


LUXURIOUS, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR COACH TOURS 
6, 9,10 and 12 DAYS 
AT LESS THAN ‘IO PER DAY! 


ae 





TYPICAL TOUR... 
6 DAYS— Dublin, Wexford, Cork, 
Blarney Castle, Killarney, Ring of 
Kerry, Dublin. 


$53°° INCLUDING 
all transportation, hotels, 


meals, admissions—even tips! 
Also 12-Day Tour of ALL Ireland. 





SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION DURING 
AN TOSTAL PERIOD 


€ 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, OBTAIN ALL YOUR 
IRISH RAIL AND BUS TRANSPORTATION 
AND RESERVATIONS AT CIE HOTELS. 
& 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Tour folder and map on request from 


IRISH RAILWAYS 
9 Rockefeller Pl. * New York 20, N.Y. 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES *« TORONTO 


CORAS 
IOMPAIR 
EIREANN 


Why ay fancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popular items of English 
and American ‘“‘tack."’ 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 


lreland’s 


Transport Company 








FREE 


TO SADDLE 
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we, Gay, distinctive, 
and so relaxable 





“litle joe’ WIESENFELD 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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you will find 
a gracious 
simplicity 
that makes 
Florida holidays far more 
fun and far better for you. 
Ocean bathing, golf, 

all sunshine sports are more 
enjoyed in its distinctive 
country-squire/sh setting. 
Here, in place of hustle 

and glitter, are friendly 
people, enchanting beauty, 
and a relaxable 

air you'll love. 
For a tempting 
preview simply 
mail the 
coupon today! 










' 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE, Dept. H 2 } 
+ Delray Beach, Florida ' 
Please send your preview folder 
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with lodgings details to: 


Name 
Address 
City State 

We plan a stay in Florida from 

















official moved on to each animal or 
by laughter when a dog suddenly 
decided to frisk. This judge put dogs 
together in pairs for comparison, 
and when he placed the Scottie and 
the Sealyham side by side, everyone 
in the Garden said, “Cute! Just like 
the whisky ad!”” When he put Super- 
man beside a Lakeland terrier, Super 
made a grab for the other dog’s leg. 
Then a smooth fox terrier slashed at 
Superman and I could hear Super 
cursing under his breath. The wait- 
ing seemed interminable. I discov- 
ered my palms were wet. At last the 
judge made his choice: the Kerry blue 
terrier. Superman had been licked. 
The rest of the evening went fast. 
There was a show of hunting dogs 
in action. Then the best brace in the 
show was chosen, and the best team. 
The six finalists, the last sur- 
vivors of the great show, came on. 
Besides the Kerry blue and the 
Afghan and the bulldog, they in- 
cluded a cocker snaniel from the 
sporting group, a boxer from the 
working group and a Yorkshire 
terrier from the toy group. There 
was no denying that each, in his own 
extremely distinctive way, was a 
great dog. Jock, luckily, did not go 
to sleep. He stood stolidly, panting 
heavily as he apparently counted 
the house. Each time Mr. Johnson 
asked him to move, Jock heaved a 
great sigh of disgust and then, with a 
prodigious effort, launched himself 
into his heavy-footed, rolling, tongue- 
lolling gait. The crowd loved it. 
Now, as the last climax approached, 
there were cries and shouts of ap- 
proval and then sudden spells of 
total stillness as the judge moved 
from dog to dog. Then Virgil 
Johnson pointed to the cocker. The 
crowd roared and the dog’s handler 
swept him into his arms and hugged 
him. Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine, 
a golden, silky-haired, totally im- 
pressive Ascob cocker spaniel, was 
Best in Show. The ribbons and 
silverware and officials came out, 
photographers jostled and flashed and 
shouted, and another Westminster 
Kennel Club show was over. 
Downstairs, hundreds of dogs 
and dog owners were crowding the 
exits. At the Gatelys’ corner, only 
the Florsheims were still cheerful. 
Tom Gately’s face was broken up 
but he managed a faint grin as | 
shook hands with him. “I told you 
about New York!” he said fiercely. 
In the confusion and noise of the 
farewells, the breaking of camp and 
the post-mortems, I slipped over 
and peeked through the wire of 
Superman’s crate. He was sound 
asleep. Kay Gately joined me and 
we watched him together for a 
minute. “He’s still Best in Show to 
me,” she said softly. THE END 
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WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 


—AND AFFORD IT 
by Norman D. Ford 


If there is anything I have found out in 
traveling up and down this country and 
throughout the rest of the world, it is this: 
It costs less to retire than you may think it 
does—provided you know how to discover 
those places where it costs less to live the kind 
of life you like. 


As founder of the Globetrotters Club I 
made it my business to find low-cost 
beauty spots all over the world. Right here 
in the U. S., I found places where the cost 
of living is surprisingly low—and you can 
get a part-time or seasonal job if you must 
pad out your income. Here are just a few 
of these first-rate retirement spots. 





Do you know where to find 











@ the greatest retirement bargain in 


Flerida? 
@ the most beautiful town in all California? 


@ the three top-notch retirement towns in 
the Southwest ? 


@ the one place in America where univer- 
sity experts have found the most health- 
ful climate in the world? 


@ that marvelous Maine island, where it’s 
10—15 degrees warmer in winter than on 
the mainland, and living costs are so low 
they attract many who otherwise could 
not afford to retire? 


@ a health spa, with wonderful facilities 
for recreation, surrounded by a national 
park? 


@ the ideal island for retirement in the 
South, with cool summers and warm 
winters? 


@ the most “cultural” small town in Amer 
ica, with a Little Theatre, art and music 
clubs, a cosmopolitan atmosphere ? 


Of course, these are only a handful of the 
hundreds of beauty spots, hideaways, and 
larger communities in the U. S. where you 
can retire now on little money and enjoy 
yourself completely. 


And in the rest of the world, there are 
hundreds more besides. J ust a few of them: 


@ The Azores or the Canaries—tropical 
flowers, sandy beaches, and the charm 
of Old Spain are combined here—with 
rents of about $20 a month, groceries 
for a couple at $10 a week, and servants 
$5 a month each. 


@ The lotus-covered mountain lakes of Kash- 
mir, where a furnished houseboat with 
four turbanned servants rents for $70 a 
month. Total costs for a couple run 
about $175 a month—in the most beau- 
tiful spot on earth. 


@ The South Seas? Tahiti has found out 
about the Yankee dollar. But there's 
brilliant Sigatoka Beach at Suva or reef- 
girt Norfolk or Lord Howe Island, the 
Bargain Paradises of the South Seas to- 
day. 

you can retire now, while 

you 


So I say again 
still young enough to enjoy it—if 
know where it costs less to live the kind of 
life you like. 


(In the next column, read about two books by 
Norman D. Ford which tell you just this.) 
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Mr. Ford has helped 
thousands to find the 
right place to retire on 
their present income 
Hundreds come to him 


for advice. %y pical 





letters: 





NORMAN D. FORD 


Could you suggest a quiet modest and inexpensive 
seacoast town with a good beach and fishing where 
I could retire within 100 miles of New York City? 
Is it possible to buy a rural 5-room cottage on an 
acre of ground near the southern Gulf Coast of 
Florida for $3000? 

Where can I find a clean, friendly city with a cli 
mate that's mild and it's sunny the year around? 
I have a highly strung, nervous type of constitu 
tion; I also suffer from pleurisy. I would like to 
retire in a medium-sized city with plenty of cul 
tural opportunity. What can you suggest? 

Is it true that you can live like a ning in Majorca 
for less than $35 a week for two? How do you 
reach Majorca? 

Do you know of any city in Mexico where prices 
have not risen, and I can find other retired Amer 
icans? 

The tacts te answer these typical th and h a: 
more are given in Norman D. Ferd’s wendertul books, 
“Where te Retire on « Small Income” and “Bargain Pare- 
dises of the World.” 














2 BOOKS THAT GIVE YOU 

THE FACTS ON WHERE YOU 

CAN RETIRE TODAY ON THE 
MONEY YOU'VE GOT 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A 
SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of communities in the U. S. and its island 
territories only those places where living costs 
are less, where the surroundings are pleasant, 
and where nature and the community get to- 
gether to guarantee a good time from fishing, 
boating, gardening, concerts, or the like. The 
book never overlooks the fact that some people 
must get part-time or seasonal work to pad out 
their incomes 

It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout 
America—from New England south to Florida, 
west to California and north to the Pacific 
Northwest. It includes Hawaii, the American 
Virgin Islands, and also shows you can own 
your own private island. Some people spend 
hundreds of dollars trying to get information 
like this by traveling around the country. Fre- 
quently they fail—there is just too much of 
America to explore 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you 
from that danger. Yet the big 1955 edition 
costs only $1. 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD 


This is a book on how to double what your 
money can buy. For that is what spending a 
few weeks or months, or even retiring, in the 
world’s Bargain Paradises amounts to 

Throughout you learn where to spend a while 
in the West Indies, Mexico, Central and South 
America, the healthful islands of the South 
Seas, the wonderlands of New Zealand, the 
Balearic Islands, the Canaries, Madeira, etc 
“Lands of Eternal Spring- 
time,”’ “Californias Abroad,’ “Islands in the 
Wind,” “Four Modern Shangri-Las,"" about 
mountain hideaways, tropical islands as color- 
ful as Tahiti but nearer home, about modern 
cities where you can live for less, about quiet 
country lanes and surf-washed coastal resorts 

About 100 photos, 4 
Price $1.50 


You read about 


maps. 1955 edition 

Mail this coupon for 

prompt delivery 

Feetee se See eee eee eee 
a P 
a Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
§ 84 Wilson Pky., Greenlawn (L. 1.) N. Y. 
8 | have enclosed $ (money order) 
' Please send me the books I checked below. 
World. $1.50 
Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1 


Bargain Paradises of the 


Special offer: both books above, 
$2.50 value, for $2 
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Slave of the Menth 


IGH in the western corner of Austria where the 

echoes of accordion music and clinking steins 
bounce along the alpine peaks from the Tirol into the 
Voralberg lies the natal terrain of world skiing as it is 
known today from Timberline Lodge to Abercrombie & 
Fitch. Here, within an approximate radius of fifty miles 
linked by valleys and tunnels, in villages from St. Anton 
to Lech, from Langen to Warth and the frost-decorated 
towns between, at this time of the year the snow lies deep, 
powdery and constant. The mountain slopes are webbed 
with ski tows and all the classic runs are brave with 
would-be ski-meisters. The languages of some forty-six 
nations speak the tribal tongue of the sport as the Arlberg 
country plays host to some 70,000 snowtime guests. Here 
a Georgian prince compares a snow tan with a duchess still 
dark from the Riviera while an American expatriate from 
Dartmouth College gossips with an English expert about 
the technique of a visiting maharaja. Here the Swiss head 
of a hydroelectric combine mutters darkly to a Saar Basin 
cartelist about the rough treatment some village peasant 
handed out in that morning’s stem-turn lesson. In this 


The village of Lech am Arlberg 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVIS PRATT (RAPHO-——GUILLUMETTE) 









Ski Land: Am Arlberg 


region Hannes Schneider, summoned to St. Anton in 
1907 by the Arlberg Ski Club from his native village of 
Stuben, began the instruction of the techniques collec- 
tively known today as “‘the Arlberg School” which trafs- 
formed skiing from a Norwegian pastime to one of the 
world’s great outdoor sports. This is the land of the 
Kandahar Race, of the international heroes of the Federa- 
tion Internationale de Ski: Dagmar Rom, Toni Seelos, Egon 
Schopf, Christ! Pravda and Toni Spiss. And inevitably each 
winter some visiting devotee from New England is asked to 
sit by an evening fire and bring the Arlberg country up to 
date on the well-being of old Hannes still making experts on 
the slopes around North Conway, still suggesting with iron 
politeness that “it is better with knees bent, yes” to the 
enthusiasts of New Hampshire, a long, long way from Stu- 
ben and the years at the turn of the century. Men change, 
the Arlberg country never. This year, as always, the snow 
will lie deep and tranquil until late May; the ragged scarp 
of the soaring Alps will blaze in the bright dawns, and the 
throat-catching purples and greens of the sunsets on the 
dusk-deserted slopes will keep the poetry whole for the skier. 


THE END 
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Norman Rockwell, 


famous cover artist, says: 


““WE’RE LOOKING 
FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LIKE TO DRAW!” 


If you have art talent, you can be 
trained for success and security. Find 
out with our Famous Artists Talent 
Test. Thousands have paid $1 for this 
test, but it is yours free if you act at 
once. Mail the coupon now! 





FREE ART TALENT TEST! 
Norman Rockwell Al Parker 
Jon Whitcomb Ben Stahl 
Stevan Dohanos Robert Fawcett 
Harold Yon Schmidt = Austin Briggs 
Peter Helck Dong Kingman 
Fred Ludekens Albert Dorne 
rpotmomTHfe HH 
| Famous Artists Schools | 
| Studio 73.P, Westport, Conn. | 
Send with no obligation the Famous Artists Talent Test 
Mr. 
| RES RES, SEER en ee | 
Miss PLEASE PRINT 
ESE 2 RT ea | 
| I HE i cnscscssimesisieaiinlicdian Selah inesaniunams 
hh alk dies Renal eet nies cate cid Sine ene eam tm omen ol 





LOW-PRICED, FULL COLOR 


PHOTO MURALS 


Make Drab Walls “Look Out’’ on the 
World’s Most Beautiful Views! 


ey 





Breathtaking photographs in glorious natural colors as 
large as picture windows (3/4 x 5’ in unpainted frame) and 
magnificent photo murals in black and white as large as 
most walls (7'6" high, up to 15’ long). Creates the illusion 
of rooms opening directly onto inspiring outdoor vistas 
Choose from gorgeous seascapes, mountain, lake, sky, 


desert scenes and others. Apply yourself with greatest of 


ease; instantly adapted to fit any space; glorifies any deco- 


rating echeme. Price is very low, fits every budget! 
FREE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
OF OUR EIGHT SCENES 
Write today for our 8 big beautiful color prints of available 


murals and full details; no obligation. Enclose 25¢ to cover 
cost of postage and handling 


DAMAR CO.., 215 Damar Bidg., Newark 5, N.J. 













sizes widpTHs 


10 to 16 AAA to EEE 
We SPECIALIZE in large es only ze 
10 to 16; widths AAA to EEE. Low-Toy 
Wing Tips; Hand-Sewn Moccasins :Cord 
Dress Oxfords; Work Shoes; Sox 
Slippers; Rubber Enjoy the finest 
im fit omiort, style at amag 
ingly low cost Mail 
FOR Writ FREE Style B 
PrODAY! 
FREE 
4 ae KING-SIZE, INC. 


539 Brockton, Mass. 








A MILLION THRILLS! 
High Power 


BINOCULARS 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL 
Finest Precision Optics 
Money Back Guarantee 

Easy Poy Pian 


Free/ Catalog & Book 
“How to Select Binoculars” 


Dept. Z2 43 E. Green 
Pasadena, Calif. 


BUSHNELL Binoculars 
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MEN—and Women, too! 


EXEROW 


for your 

HEALTH 
and 

FIGURE 












RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY 


Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing 
AND riding! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of 
rowing plus benefits of horseback riding— 
adjusts for mild exercise or strenuous workout 
as you wish. Rhythmic movement of handles, 
seat and pedals ‘‘symmetrizes’’ and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes 
WEIGHT—improves HEALTH and appear- 
ance. WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TODAY! 





Special spiral-bound book “How to use your Battle 
Creek Health Builder’ shows 20 applications plus 
weight chart, $1.50 plus 10¢ postage 


Fattle Chwoh 











EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 33, Mich. 
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Culinary Capers: Cooking is a genial art and one that in- 
volves more pleasures than those of taste alone. A dish embellished by 
the ware in which it is cooked or served is a double delight. A dish which 
you can expedite by some new twist in gadgetry is, if you are a normal 


American, a satisfaction beyond the allure of flavor and bouquet. The 







Raffia Harmony 

A gay serving tray with raffia frame 
and four removable dishes of 
contrasting colors for 
cocktail fares. Two dishes in 
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Beautiful Color Slides 


By Ace Photographers 
who fly the whole world to capture these spar- 
kling vistas for Pan American World Airways. 

* Thousands to choose from. 

* Mounted in standard 2x2 frames. 

* Packaged in sets of 8 slides. 

* Printed description of each scene. 
FREE! Complimentary slide of 
PAA Clipper in every set. 

Write for list of countries now available 


FREDERICK F. WATSON 
141 East 44th Street * New York 17, N.Y. 








ONLY 
$4.95 


per set 


lime and two in yellow; 






or two in terra cotta, two in 


y/ 
black. $13.50. Cheese 


knives in matching colors, $1 each. 


Postpaid. Bonwit Teller, 
721 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


Swedish Matchbox 
A hand-hammered, polished-brass 


case, 8” high by 4” wide, made 
especially for giant Swedish matches. 
Hang it near the oven 


or, better yet, the fireplace. 


Box of fifty 11” Swedish matches 
included. $3.95, postpaid. 








The Salt and Pepper Shop, 776 W. 











Ladies’ Electric Razor, $3.95 


Exclusively feminine razor for use by women only! This 
new electric razor is especially designed to enhance feminine 
beauty. Your legs and underarms need the gentle smooth 
clipping action provided by this AC motor razor. Lets your 
skin have long-lasting smoothness for three times as long. 
Guaranteed not to cut nor even irritate the softest skin. We 
can offer this special purchase for a limited time only 
Handsome pigskin grain leatherette case free. No COD's 
Money-back guarantee. Send check or money order NOW 


Ladies’ Electric Razor..................... postpaid $3.95 


GAYLORD woopD Fort A= Fla. 


Beech St., Long Beach, N.Y. 
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From Siam 

Cocktail implements in 

bronze and buffalo horn add both 
an exotic and modern touch 

to a party. Sugar shell, 

$5.95; muddler, $4; fruit knife, 
$3.75; and cheese knife, 








$3.50. Postpaid. 

















SILVER DOLLAR PAPER WEIGHT 


An everlasting gift of silver for that ‘‘special 
person.’’ This stunning desk accessory shows 
off a real, mint-perfect silver dollar. Skillfully 
embedded in clear, handcut, optical grade 
lucite. Cut like a diamond, gleams and sparkles 
like a jewel. Cannot be nicked or scratched. 
A gift that will increase in value from the day 
it is given. No longer minted, these carefully 
chosen specimens are fast disappearing into 
collections. So act promptly. While present 
supply lasts only $4.95 ea., 2 for $9.75 ppd. 
FREE —exciting gift catalog. Order from 


RED OAKS, Dept. 742B, Winnetka, Ill. 
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The Town Shop of Princeton, 


Inc., 67 Palmer 





Square, Princeton, N.J. 


Weighladle 

for cooks who dabble in 
European recipes. Calibrated 

in both ounces and grams. Made 
of cast aluminum. 13”-long ladle 
is detachable from stand to use in 
serving, and may be hung when 
not in use. $7.75, postpaid. 

Bett’s Home Arts, 15 North 
Main St., Pearl River, N.Y. 
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SHOPPER 


Shopper this month is dedicated to these extra dining delights. Here you 


will find the latest in kitchen and table adornments side by side 


with ultimates in kitchen efficiency. But The Shopper adds a neat trick 


to the combination: all of the adornments are efficient and the gadgets 


as pleasant to behold as to use... . 


From Japan 

A collection of gold-colored 
kitchen utensils made of anodized 
aluminum. Cheese or dry-food 


grater, egg or potato 


ladle, spaghetti fork, soup ladle. 


$4.75 for the set, postpaid. 


~ Gomprecht and Benesch, 316 


N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore |, Md. 













Copper Sparkles 





Individual copper-and-glass coffee 
filter, $4.50. Quart-size 







copper double boiler, tin-lined, 





with two china insets and 
brass handles, $14.90 


of five pieces (from I's to 






Melter set 





8 ozs.), with brass bar to hang, 
$14.90. Postpaid. Bazar Francais, 
666 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 













Happy tasting 








and tinkering too. 


Bread and Cheese 

An old-fashioned breadboard with 
a new touch, an inserted 

tile with motto. Use it both for 
cutting bread and serving 

cheeses. The board is about 8”x19”, 
the four-color tile is 6"x6”. 

$5.95, postpaid. Lee Frank 

Studio, Box 385, Lawrence, Mass. 





Companion Pieces 
Utensils that lead a double 
life—in the oven and at table. 
Swedish ovenware tray, 
16's"x8%", for serving meat, 
hors d’oeuvres or cheeses, 

$12. Covered casserole, in 

3-pint size, $11; 4'-pint, $12.75. 
Postpaid. Natalie Fielding, 

550 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 36. 
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Fee clothing of beautiful wear-resistant Harris 


weed woolens tailored to your measure ia Great 
Britain by “Sartor”. Suits, overcoats, topcoats, 
sports coats and trousers—man tailored for men. 
Tailored suits and coats for women. All garments 
also available in lighter weight Irish and English 
Tweeds. 


Prices, including import duties and delivery charges, 
are most attractive because of the favorable ex- 
change rate for the British Pound-Sterling. For 
example, a man's two-piece, tailored-to-measure 
suit of Harris Tweed or Irish Tweed is now specially 
priced at only $64.85. 


All patterns of tweed cloth are also supplied in any 
length for home tailoring. Prices are most reason- 
able for these 100% virgin wool imported tweeds. 
Send 50 cents for 40 cut samples of these beautiful 
imported tweed patterns, photo-illustrated style- 
booklets, price lists and self-measure order forms. 
Your 50 cents will be allowed on your first order 
or refunded upon return of the samples. 


THE SAMBI COMPANY 
P.O. Box 213, Desk 9 © Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








HAND WOVEN 








Black Forest 
>Clock — U.S. 


Retail $5.50 
Now $ 
only 


postpaid ... duty free! 


\ Shipped Direct 
~~ to You from 
“ GERMANY 


Unheard of savings on treasures from abroad 
through our unique direct import plan, This 
genuine Black Forest Clock adds a quaint 
touch of old world hand craftsmanship to any 
room. Deeply carved—black walnut antique 
finish with bird at top—complete with wind- 
ing chain, weight and pendulum. A conver- 
sation piece that is decorative and a good 
timekeeper. Perfect for den, alcove, child's 
room or kitchen. Shipped in export packing, 
with strange foreign stamps, direct to you 
from free Germany —a thrill from the very 
start. Order as gifts, too. Send only $2 for 
each clock. Only one shipped to a person. No 
C.O.D.'s. Money-back guarantee. 


Note: Your postman must collect ao 15¢ service 
charge for delivering foreign packages. This 
cannot be prepaid. 
SEVEN SEAS IMPORTS, Dept. E502 
1717 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, California 


ry easy chair comfort 


NOW! wherever you drive 















Relax as you ride with Kar-nap 


Have you ever wanted a piace to put your 
tired head on one of those long, fatiguing 
motor trips? Kar-nap is your answer. It 
permits you to relax in a normal, comfort- 
able sitting position. Can be used in front 






or back seat. Adjustable to height. 
Built to last a lifetime. Makes an 
ideal gift. 


-~--Send Check or Money Order-- 
KAR-NAP, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


COLOR PRINTS 


From Your Color Films 


Satisfaction or your money back. 
Fast service—high quality. 
KODACHROME 
ANSCO COLOR 
EKTACHROME 


4x5 5x7 8x10 
50c | $1 | $2 


KODACOLOR prints, 32¢ each 
DUPLICATE 35 mm slides, 25c 

FILM PROCESSING: Ansco-Ektochrome 
120-620; 20-exp 35 mm; $1! per roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. H 25: Box 3521, Georgetown Sta.. Washington 7, D.C. 












from 

















Minimum order $1 
No COD's, pleose 


TheRUG 


of Your Dreams 
| Direct to You trom the Great 


» OLSON 


iit ae 
==, /actory 








SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 


No matter where you live, Write 
for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
Decorating Book in colors and 8iIst 
Anniversary GIFT Offer, Learn how the 














ed, worn rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 
new , sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deeper 
textured, new, Reversible 


BROADLOOM RUGS 
... fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to 18 ft., any length 
Early American 

Two-tones Oriental Designs 
Tweed Blends Embossed effects 
FACTORY -to-You. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Over 3 million customers. We do 
not have agents or sell through stores. “\ \ 











—_ Mail Coupon or Postcard for ‘ 

FREE RUG & DECORATING BOOK 

IN COLORS—and GIFT OFFER 

; GROURD. . ..cccvcccdecccconcddeedetedebeceesoccs ces 

; © 

Mi ee ORC 
| | Town State 








: OLSON RUG CO. Dept. T-16, Chicago 41, ILL. 


TRY CORTINA’S sHort-cuT To 



































NEW CAREER TRAVEL FUN 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


MORE MONEY 





SPANISH-FRENCH 


ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 


AIL coupon for two-sided, non-breakable rec- 
ord and sample lesson. BOTH FREE! Listen 
as native instructor speaks to you on record, Let 
your eyes follow words in sample lesson at same 
time. Before you realize it, you'll be “chatting” 
whole sentences in your new language—you gain 
@ perfect accent (that's all you hear!). You don’t 
learn grammar “the hard way”: YOU PICK IT 
UP IN CONVERSATION 

MAIL COUPON NOW. There are no “strings” 
to this offer. But it may end soon. 
Hurry ! Rush coupon with 25¢ to help 
cover cost of special packing, shipping. 
We'll also send FREE book describing 

full Cortina course. No obligation 


TINA ACADEMY 


Originators of Phonograph Method 
Dept.522, 136 W. 52nd St.. N. Y. 19 


MAIL AT ONCE FOR Gaee RECORD 
CORTINA ACADEMY, Dept. 522 (Est. 1882) 
136 W. S2nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE Sample 
leason in (check one) 








Record and j 


] SPANISH FRENCH C} RUSSIAN 
GERMAN r) 'TALIAN r) JAPANESE 
BRAZILIAN and complete information 


Enclosed is 25¢ 


the cost of i 


about the full Cortina Course 
(stamps or coin) to help cover 
special packaging, shipping 
! Name 
] Address 


State 


_— Zone ve 
cea ae are Ore ae rn? Ci ED? ee eee 
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iful Gifts From Abroad— 
Direct By Mail Only $1-° ea. 


From ancient ateliers 
= Paris . . . from tiny oed- 
+= carving shops in the Black 
Forest . . . from exotic Per- 
sian bazaars... es, from 
~= all the countries of Europe, 
the Far East and the world 
over come fascinating “‘sur- 
prise’’ gifts for members of 
rf Club! The most beauti- 

valuable gifts of every 
irr aad decree Salo trotting 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club repre- 
sentatives; then these fabulous gifts are 
carefully packed and sent by canal boat, 
train, ship— whatever means available 
direct to members in the U. S.! Gifts of 
hand-blown glass and sculpt ured wood ... 
silver articles from Siam, ceramics from 
Denmark, cutlery from England .. . the 
most exciting conversation pieces you can 
imagine! The Club’s great purchasing 
power plus the value 
of the American dol- 
lar abroad make pos- 
sible these amazing 
“buys’’ worth as 
much as twice what 
members pay! 
“Surprise Gifts” Come Month After M nth 
As a member, your surprise gifts come 
every month—direct to your home post- 
id, duty-free—accompanied by colorful 
rochures telling all about the gifts. Send 
at once for FREE illustrated brochure, or 
enclose $5 for 2 months trial, $9 for 4 
months, $12 for 6 months or $22 for 12 
months membership. And as an EXTRA 
GIFT for joining now, , you will receive an 
additional SURPRISE GIFT— worth up 
to $5—sent to your home FREE di- 
rect from a foreign land. Your satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write today! 
AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Dept. 701-X, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J.— 


IN CANADA, write for prices: 971 St. Timothy St., 
Montreal 24, Que. 


AMAZING NEW 


ASTRONO-SCOPE* & TRIPOD 
POWERFUL! ACCURATE! COMPLETE! 


- 

















Sky Value at a 












High 

















Down-To-Earth Price! 

IDEAL FOR Amazing New Astrono 
Scope* Combination 

© Astronomers Rion Pinst. 
© Students brilliant vari ‘ble 20% 
r OX, 6OX, power ac 

* Hobbyists justable Baws 0M ; ‘ 

e Scouts foot telescope, brass 
bound, with 4 preci 

° Sportsmen sion lenses that will 
bring distant ob 

* Plane jects, moon, stars, 

Spotters ships and people 60 

times closer. Can 

e Target | slso be used a 
Spotters powerful com 

A pound micro 

s Mountain acope All alumi 

r num tripod with 

Climbers $8.95 non-slip rubber 

e@ Sea & Land tips. Universal 

POST- mount makes easy, 

Observers PAID smooth adjustment 
PREE position 

i FREE — 108-page 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office book “DIS« ot i 

Money Back Guarantee THE STARS.” A 


marvelous complete all-purpose 
Instrument ready to use, noth 
ing else to buy, all for the 
amazing price of $8.95. 


Send Check or 
Money Order 


DEPT. HBA-4 


Criterion Ce. wets. 


HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


Aluminum Hi Power Astronomy 


TRIPOD 


MICROSCOPE BOOK 

















Your Personal 


Weather Station 
WINDOMETER 





Meets scientific accuracy re- 
quirements— Reliable infor 
mation instantly on wind 
speed, wind direction, and 
temperature. Windometer 
measures even variable winds 
to 85 mph and 10° to 
120°F temperatures. Used by 
yachtmen, airlines, etx 

Beautiful natural finish blonde wood insite indi 


cator cabinet plus outside transmitter 99 50 
unit as shown, only ° 


Get “inside” information on the weather! Send check 
or money order for $99.50 or ask for free booklet 


"Aviation's Leading Supply House 
* AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, INC., 
Benton Harbor 8 Mich. 


WINDOMETER is a 
wonderful GIFT too 








You will ENJOY 


pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY a 


th the 


Battle Cone 
HEALTH 
BUILDER 


“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons —for MEN and WOMEN ! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of 
efficient vibratory massage! Health Builder 
gives you pleasant, scientific deep-tissue 
manipulation—“at the snap of a_ switch.” 
Helps weight and figure problems, muscle- 
toning, blood circulation. Widely used in 
Health institutions. Built for years of serv- 
ice—fully guaranteed. WRITE FOR FREE 
LITERATURE TODAY! 


Special spiral-bound book “How to use 
your Battle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 
applications plus weight chart, . 50 plus 


iSe postage. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 21, Mich. 











In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chromes from 57 countries in 35mm, and 
1000 stereos, rushed to you same day by 
air mail or on approval! Name the spot, 
we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 
order) for 40-page illustrated 
four-color catalog, with detailed 
description of 35mm slides. 
Stereo list free. 

9) TL 

Ernest H. Wolfe Uris 











SPANISH... 


the Mexican Way 


Mexico’s Gov’t-Approved, fascinating Study- 
at-Home Method for adults—personal serv- 
ice direct from Mexico City —attractive, il- 
lustrated lessons (all about Mexico— just as 
if you were in Mexico while learning this 
beautiful language), phonograph records 
(men & women teachers). Grammar head 
aches overcome. Novel Rest Period Chats on 
Mexico Art & Music (with music records). 
Every minute chuck full of interest. Special 
rates for schools & teachers. 
Free demonstration Booklet & Record 


Write Mexican Spanish Academy 
Av. Juarez 117, Depto H-2, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 











*) 








new Catalog ot 3000 Novelties 


amazing catalog of novelties, 






Send 10c ain. live animate, hobbies, fun mak 

ers. planes & boats, magic tricks, joke artictes, 

unusual seeds, gadget timesavers, cameras, 

optical goods, projectors, movies, jewelry, dis- 

guises, weartng apparel, purries, readies, aute 

& bike sccessortes, banks, smokers’ gadgets, artists’ supplies, 

printing sets, motors, knives, billfelds, sports, books, games, 

music, scientific supplies, plants, emblems, pennants, office & 

househol + trom aff ever world. Rush name, address 
& 10 mow! 

JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 924, Detroit 7, Mich. 
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A aris Cet 


wee Richonds Koot 
819.95 Postpaid in U.S.A. 


A new experience in versatile foot- 
wear. Unexcelled slipper-like comfort 
whether ‘‘roughing it’’ or plain relax- 
ing. Our most popular “all around’ 
boot. 9” high. Uppers of glowing, full 
grain calf, legs of soft kid. 
Fully leather lined, leather soles. 
Available in all sizes and widths. 
Specify brown, black, size, 
width. Satisfaction and per- 
fect fit guaranteed, Order 
by mail only. Jim Richards 
Shoe Co., Dept. D-~8, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. Send 
= free color catalog showing boot line for entire 
amily. 
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Cheese Set 
A hand-crafted tray made of 
hard Korina wood and hand-colored 


tile, with a matching cheese knife. 
Choice of motif: mallard or oriole 
(shown), pheasant or white-crown- 
pigeon; natural or ebony frame. 1115” 
sq. $14, postpaid. The Edwin 

145 W. 4th St., N.Y.C. 12. 





House, 





Snack Set 
There’s a place for everything 
on this colorful ceramic hors 
d’oeuvres platter from Italy. 11’’x15”, 
$10.75. Matching snack plates, each 
with different vegetable motif, 

$10.75 for eight. Postpaid. 
963 Lexington Ave., 


Helen Cole, 
N.Y.C. 2). 





Please do not send any unsolicited 


column. Send 


(Note 
samples to be considered for this 
only photographs and descriptions of items.) 





HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


The Perfect Host 

A new twist in carving. Aluminum- 
alloy tongs have three opening 
widths to hold any size roast 

in position for carving. Stainless-steel 
carving knife has walnut handle and 
its prong tip doubles as serving 

fork. In leather-sheath wall hanger. 
$14.95, postpaid. Celebrity 

House, Box 1414, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
























rag 





Short Cuts 
A gadget bundle of imported 
tasting spoon, steel whisk, fondu 
fork, tomato knife, paring 

knife, and sardine can opener. $5. 
Giant walnut pepper mill, 

10” high, is $9.50. Postpaid. 

La Cuisiniére, 133 

E. 55th St., N.Y.C. 22. 





1000 


NAME AND 
ADDRESS 
LABELS $] 


Mrs. Arthur H. Robinson 
1035 Thurmal Avenue 
Rochester, New York 





Your name and address printed on 1000 fine quality 
gummed labels. PACKED IN PLASTIC BOX. Use 
them on stationery, checks, books. greeting cards, 
records, etc. Your choice of 3 lines printed on fine 
quality gummed paper. 1000 labels for only $1.00 
postpaid. Six orders for $5. THIS IS A SPECIAL 
OFFER. A sensational bargain. Ideal for gifts. 
Makes wonderful, useful present. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Handy Labels, 11418 Washington Blvd., 
Culver City, California 





oll? Vike dee) Ke): 


ENLARGEMENTS 


2x34 236x314 [3i(u4] 4x5 5x7 8x10 


20c 25¢ |41¢/50c/85c/1.85 


sone ‘ently sone ‘only 












= COLOR DEVELOPING 

5 for 1.00 mm Resse Sountes 1.00 2 rolls 1.90 
per roll |. 

12 for 2.25 Hane co 20 A. roll. t. 


Trans Duplicates 














L FILM CO. 
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. York 
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NEW BLANKET SUPPORT 
FREES YOUR FEET AND 
LETS YOU SLEEP! 





If you're a restless sleeper—an invalid, arthritic or insom- 
niac—here’s welcome news. Wonderful new doctor 
approved BLANKET SUPPORT frees your feet from 
sheets and blankets. No more tossing and turning—no 
tangled covers—no tension. You sleep in comfort all night 
long. Two ingenious folding arms make a cozy, spacious 
tent over feet. Perfect for electric blankets, too. Fits any 

single or double bed. Arms fold down flat 

when bed is mes ~~ aw unteed or money 

back. Only 75 pre wonderful gift 





Dept. H-2 
New Providence, N.J. 


Pato, Soup (. 
See Pages 


122, 123,124 for 
PLACES TO STAY 








Order now! , 


























WEEKEND 
ON THE MOON 


Continued from Page 36 


miles an hour can be reached with 
little difficulty. And the low gravity 
greatly eases the construction prob- 
lem, for the single rail need only be 
supported at wide intervals and 
bridges can have enormous spans. 

So come aboard the northbound 
track to Pasteur City, in the great 
walled (or mountain ringed) plain of 
Plato, and take a ride over the most 
spectacular scenery on the Moon. 
We'll leave in darkness, a few hours 
after the beginning of the long lunar 
night. 

The monorail car holds about 
fifty passengers, and is controlled 
automatically. Because its weight is 
too light to give good traction, the 
driving wheels grip the rail on either 
side, like pincers, under the pressure 
of powerful springs. 

The terminal itself resembles a 
station on Earth: there are the usual 
lines of track, the announcements of 
departures and arrivals. When ev- 
eryone has come aboard, the car is 
sealed and slides through double 
doors into a huge air lock. You feel 
the throb of giant pumps as the 
chamber is evacuated, then the outer 
door opens and there is a surge of 
acceleration as the monorail’s elec- 
tric motors speed you out of the ter- 
minal, on to the surface of the 
Moon. 

If you’re lucky, you may see a 
take-off as you skirt the edge of the 
space port. A night launching from 
the Moon is an unforgettable sight. 
Its utter soundlessness somehow 
adds to the effect. The ship ascends 
in a cloud of dust blasted up from 
the plain, a cloud within which the 
jets will burn like incredibly brilliant 
suns. As the dust falls behind, the 
blue-white glare floods the landscape 
with a light fiercer even than that of 
noon. It ebbs away as the ship dwin- 
dles against the stars, and suddenly 
winks out of existence as the depart- 
ing vessel reaches escape velocity 
and cuts its drive. 

For the first few hundred miles of 
your trip to Pasteur City, the mono- 
rail runs over relatively flat country 
as it heads northeast. Though the 
sun has set, the landscape is bril- 
liantly illuminated by the Earth, just 
passing its first quarter but already 
giving a dozen times as much light 
as the full Moon does to the ter- 
restrial scene. It’s a cold light, an 
arctic radiance that gives not an 
atom of heat, for it is tinged with the 
blues and greens of Earth’s oceans 
and clouds. It sparkles from the 
polar caps that are too dazzling, 
even across a quarter of a million 





miles of space, for the unprotected 
eye. It’s hard to believe that this 
freezing luminosity really comes from 
a world of warmth and life. 

There’s an observation room at 
the front of the car, curtained off 
from the light of the main ca >in. Un- 
less you’re a seasoned, blasé trav- 
eler, you'll spend most of your time 
here, watching the lunar landscape 
racing past. Ahead of you the single 
rail, supported by pillars disquiet- 
ingly far apart, is now running al- 
most due east. Here’s another para- 
dox to bother you: on the Moon the 
sun sets in the east, not the west. 

The monorail is losing speed as it 
climbs up out of the shadowed low- 
lands. At any moment now, you'll 
overtake the sun. The line of dark- 
ness moves so slowly here that a 
running man could almost keep 
abreast of it, and could hold the sun 
balanced on the horizon as long as 
he could maintain his speed. 

On your left (that’s the north) the 
broken land falls away in a series of 
layers as if, a billion years ago, the 
lava welling up from the Moon’s 
molten heart had solidified in suc- 
cessive, weakening waves. It’s a scene 
that chills the soul, yet there are 
spots on Earth as bleak as this. The 
Badlands of Arizona are equally des- 
olate and the upper slopes of Ever- 
est are still more hostile, for though 
the temperature here is two hundred 
degrees below zero, at least there is 
no eternal, ravening wind. 

Suddenly the cliff on the right 
comes to an abrupt halt as if a mon- 
strous chisel has sliced it off the sur- 
face of the Moon. You can see all 
the way around to the north, and 
there, marching across the sky in 
flaming glory, are the peaks of the 
Apennines, incandescent in the last 
rays of the hidden sun. The abrupt 
blaze of light almost blinds you, and 
you have to shield your eyes from 
the glare until you can safely face it. 
When you look again, the trans- 
formation is complete. The stars, 
which until a moment ago had filled 
the sky, have vanished. Your con- 
tracted pupils can no longer see 
them. Even the glowing Earth now 
seems no more than a feeble patch 
of phosphorescence. The glare from 
the sunlit mountains, still fifty miles 
away, has eclipsed all other sources 
of light. 

The peaks float in the sky, fantas- 
tic pyramids of flame. They seem to 
have no more connection with the 
ground beneath them than do the 
clouds that hover round a sunset on 
Earth. The line of shadow is so 
sharp, the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains so lost in utter darkness, that 
only the burning summits have any 
real existence. It will be hours yet 
before the last of those proud peaks 
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WARM SUN AND BLUE SKY 
beckon you outdoors for rides 
through the desert, swimming, 
golf, shooting, sightseeing, sun- 
bathing or just plain loafing. 


THERE’S LOTS TO SEE and do here all! winter long. 
Or you can just take it easy! The choice is yours. 
Tucson has plentiful accommodations—ranch, resort, 
hotel, motel, apartments—at sensible rates. Plan to 
come this year and escape snow and sleet. 


PLAN TO VISIT “OLD TUCSON” historic 
missions, desert zoo, Colossal Cave, 

forests. Watch major league base- 
~ring training. Go deep-sea fishing 
at Guaymas in romantic Old Mexico. 





resort city anywhere. U.S. Weather Bureau rec- 
ords show that Tucson enjoys an average of 11 
hours of warm sunshine every day. Tucson's 
winters are like Indian summers elsewhere. 
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YOU'LL FEEL LIKE A NEW PERSON the minute you arrive in Tucson. Come, retire here, like 
so many former visitors have. There are beautiful residences available at all price levels. 


Here winter is like perfect 
suinmner elsewhere! 






YOUNGSTERS THRIVE in our CHARMING PATIO CAFES, 
winter sunshine climate. En- smart shops that carry every- 


roll them in Tucson's accred- thing you need, museums, art 
ited ranch or public schools galleries contribute to your 
or University of Arizona. vacation pleasure in Tucson. 
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YOUR PLACE 
IN THE SUN 15S 






IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


New short rovte to Mexico City 


FREE COLOR BOOKLET and other informa- 
tion on what to do and see, where to stay in 
Tucson. Write : Tucson. Sunshine Climate 
Club, 5405-E Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona, 
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See Nature’s Most Lavish Spectacle! ies 


Bright splashes of floral color everywhere . . . 
a 35-mile trail of flaming azalea and camellia blos- 
soms glorious beyond description . . . the sparkling 
gaiety of Dixie’s oldest, most colorful Mardi Gras 
..» Mobile’s storybook plantations, decorative iron 
grillwork, and Old South treasures . . . the incred- 
ible beauty of Bellingrath Gardens . . . these and 
scores of other thrills await you during festival time 
in the “Azalea Capital of the World!” 

The foot-tapping, two-beat rhythm of Dixie- 
land jazz sets the tempo for fun and frolic . . . mag- 
nificent carnival parades . . . elaborately costumed 
merrymakers . . . gay street dances . . . the gala 
crowning ceremonies of Miss America as Festival 
Queen. 

Make a note of the dates—February 6 through 
March 31 for the Festival . . . with Mardi Gras 
climaxing on February 22! 

And be sure to allow time also for Alabama’s 
beautiful Gulf beaches . . . pine-clad mountains . . . 
fish-famous lakes . . . Confederate and Indian 
mementoes .. . and many other varied vacation 


Fie ™ 


pleasures! 


Als 


For complete details about Alabama's Azalea Trail Festival 
and other vacation pleasures, write to Bureau of Publicity & In- 


formation, State of Alabama, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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slips back into the shadow of the 
Moon and surrenders to the night. 

The Apennines are the finest range 
on this side of the Moon. Those 
summits tower more than twenty 
thousand feet above the plain and 
seem an impassable barrier. But 
twenty thousand feet on the Moon 
is equivalent to less than four thou- 
sand feet on Earth in the effort re- 
quired to negotiate them, and it is 
possible to ascend vertiginous in- 
clines with impunity. The monorail 
weaves and climbs through spectacu- 
lar passes, then drops down the 
northern slopes into the vast plain of 
the Mare Imbrium, the Sea of Rains. 
As you descend into the lowlands, 
the sun, which your speed has magi- 
cally conjured up from night, sinks 
again below the edge of the Moon. 
There is little more to see until you 
reach Pasteur. YOu might as well go 
back into the cabin and join your 
fellow passengers. 

You'll catch your first glimpse of 
the city as you descend the inner 
ramparts of Plato, the superb walled 
plain on the northern border of the 
Mare Imbrium. \t is strange to think 
that Man built his first extraterres- 
trial cities on distant Mars, not on 
his nearest neighbor in space. But 
the incentive was greater, the techni- 
cal problems less. Now that these 
problems have been overcome, we 
can expect to see many more cities 
on the Moon. 

The first lunar bases were entirely 
underground and many of them still 
are. By digging a few feet into the in- 
terior the four-hundred-degree tem- 
perature change between day and 
night can be avoided. The first colo- 
nists were also nervous about mete- 
ors, and decided to take no chances 
against bombardment from space. 

We know now that meteors are no 
morecommon onthe Moon than they 
are on Earth. For the Moon has an 
atmosphere. True, it’s a million 
times less dense than ours, but be- 
cause of the lower gravity of the 
Moon it extends much farther into 
space. As far as breathing it is con- 
cerned, you might just as well be in 
a vacuum, but this tenuous envelope 
has two very important practical 
uses. It is a first-class meteor screen, 
and it provides an ionosphere like 
that on Earth, reflecting radio waves 
round the curve of the planet, so 
that long-distance communication is 
possible. 

Pasteur City consists of a dozen 
pressure domes, linked together by 
airlocks, a few miles from the north 
wall of Plato. One of the domes is 
transparent, so that the residents can 
watch the pageant of the changing 
heavens, can see the long dawn 
break above the mountains and can 
watch the seasons come and go on 
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the world to which they will never 
return. 

Yet it is quite wrong to think of 
Pasteur City as a home for conva- 
lescents like the space-station hospi- 
tals circling Earth. Almost all its 
twenty-thousand inhabitants live 
normal, unrestricted lives. But they 
could do so only here, where they 
weigh no more than thirty pounds 
and the strain on hearts and mus- 
cles is correspondingly reduced. 

Like all great advances in medical 
science, the founding of Pasteur 
City has opened new and unsuspected 
frontiers. If people suffering from 
chronic heart disease can live out 
their normal span under the Moon’s 
low gravity, what will be the expecta- 
tion of an ordinary, healthy man? 
No one talks too much about this, 
but there’s an air of suppressed ex- 
citement among the doctors study- 
ing the matter. Some of them have 
been heard to say that old age can 
now be postponed until far into the 
second century. If this is true, and 
the technical problems of supporting 
a large lunar population can be 
overcome, we can expect some inter- 
esting social changes. 

Pasteur should be an ideal center 
for the tourist trade when this gets 
into high gear, for the Mare Imbrium 
is one of the most beautiful regions 
of the Moon. The city itself still 
lacks many luxuries, since the effort 
to become self-supporting has ab- 
sorbed most of its energy. Oxygen 
and water have to be extracted from 
the lunar rocks in which, luckily, they 
are fairly common. Food is produced 
underacres of glass in the huge hydro- 
ponic farms, where nutrient solutions 
flow through pressurized tubes during 
the fourteen days of continuous sun- 
light. It is surprising how tasty some 
of the foods are, but don’t ask for 
steaks or chops. 

In Pasteur City you encounter a 
practical problem that won't have 
bothered you greatly elsewhere. At 
the space port in the Sinus Medii, 
and on the monorail trip, you were 
in fairly cramped surroundings and 
couldn’t perform those athletic feats 
that were given so much emphasis 
by the earlier writers about the 
Moon. It’s not very practical, for in- 
stance, to jump twenty feet high 
when the ceiling is only a yard 
above your head. But in Pasteur 
City, under the domes, you have 
your first real opportunity to show off. 

Well, take it easy. Don’t go up un- 
til you are sure you know how to 
come down. It’s too easy to turn 
over in flight and land on your head, 
which will damage you just as much 
as it would on Earth at the same im 
pact velocity. 

Should you wear one of those lead 
belts which are recommended for 











visitors during their first few days on 
the Moon? Try one, by all means, if 
you feel it may save you from injury 
through carelessness. But there’s a 
difficuity, which many people over- 
look, about loading yourself down 
with lead. Whereas weight on the 
Moon is reduced to a sixth, inertia 
remains exactly the same. The hun- 
dred-pound lead belt will help keep 
you on the ground and will be no 
burden when you are standing still. 
But as soon as you try to start or 
stop or change direction, it will feel 
exactly what it is—a hundred pounds 
of lead! 

Personally, I think the best thing 
is to accept your weight for what it 
is, and learn to reduce muscular ef- 
fort accordingly. Your first attempts 
to take strides of normal length will 
look somewhat prissy and mincing, 
but you'll soon get used to it. 


You haven’t come all the way to 
the Moon to look at other human 
beings, and you'll want to spend as 
much time as possible outside the 
city. So let’s investigate transporta- 
tion possibilities. Short-range lunar 
transport is carried out by tractors— 
pressurized vehicles with large bal- 
loon tires and caterpillar treads that 
can negotiate any ground not actu- 
ally vertical. (Even that limitation is 
not always true, for tractors have 
often hauled themselves up perpen- 
dicular cliffs with their power 
winches.) They are virtually space 
ships on wheels and prospectors 
often live in the larger ones for weeks. 

Rockets are hardly practical for 
prospecting, so the detailed examina- 
tion of the Moon has depended al- 
most entirely on these tough little 
vehicles. Some have now been turned 
into observation cars, and are al- 
ready carrying sight-seers from Pas- 
teur City. The most popular trips 
are those along the foothills of the 
Alps, and over the Pole to the hid- 
den face of the Moon. 

Of course the scenery on the 
Moon’s other face is of just the same 
general type as on the visible side, 
but there’s a mystery and glamour 
about going into territory which no 
human eye had ever seen until little 
more than a lifetime ago. 

The Alpine excursion runs south 
from Plato to the great mountain of 
Pico, rearing eight thousand feet 
above the plain. It now stands in 
splendid isolation, but was once part 
of a mighty crater wall destroyed by 
volcanic action when the Moon was 
young. 

From Pico the tractor swings west 
for two hundred miles until it comes 
to Mount Blanc, the great sentinel 
standing guard at the entrance to the 
extraordinary Alpine Valley. This 
weird valley formation, eighty miles 







long, slices through the Alps like a 
railroad cutting, and even now we 
do not know exactly how it was 
caused. Entering it is like driving 
into the Grand Canyon, except that 
this cleft is almost perfectly straight 
and was certainly not produced by 
the action of water. 

If you are an expert mountaineer, 
and sign the necessary indemnities, 
you may be allowed to try your skill 
on some of the Alpine peaks. At 
first, your reduced weight will seem 
a great advantage and so it is, since 


you can easily lift yourself with one 


arm. But low gravity can also induce 
carelessness. A sixty-foot fall on the 
Moon is as dangerous as a ten-foot 
one on Earth—more dangerous, in 
fact, since there is always the risk of 
damaging your space suit. Although 
these suits have now reached a high 
degree of perfection (they are prac- 
tically foolproof, and can keep a 
man alive for twenty-four hours), no 
one claims that they are exactly com- 
fortable, and they prevent free and 
unimpeded movement. With all your 
equipment, your Earth weight when 
you start climbing will be about 
fifty pounds. 

One surprising fact about lunar 
mountains is that, on the whole, 
they are not so steep as those on 
Earth. Because of the absence of 
weathering, however, they are angu- 
lar and jagged. There have been no 
winds or rains to soften their con- 
tours. The complete absence of snow 
or ice removes one major obstacle to 
climbing, and when all factors are 
taken into account lunar mountain- 
eering, despite its risks, is no more 
suicidal a pursuit than its terrestrial 
equivalent. 


From the region around Pasteur 
City, the Earth hangs low in the 
southern sky, its continents clearly 
visible and its blanket of atmosphere 
forming a luminous haze around its 
edge. It hangs so close to the horizon 
that you expect it to set at any mo- 
ment, and it will be a long time be- 
fore you get used to the idea that it 
will always be there, fixed in the 
lunar sky. The sun and stars rise and 
set, taking two weeks of earth time 
to cross from horizon to horizon; 
but Earth remains forever motion- 
less, apart from a slight swaying 
back and forth caused by the fact 
that the Moon’s orbital motion is 
not perfectly regular. The only change 
Earth shows is that of phase, as it 
waxes to full and wanes to a thread- 
like crescent. After a while, you will 
be able to tell the time of lunar day 
by that great clock hanging there 
against the stars. 

The stars will give you another 
surprise. Even today, people tell you 
that on the Moon you can see Sun 
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and stars in the sky at once. It’s a 
statement that is both true and false. 
If you look directly at the sun, you 
won't see anything else for a long 
time, and you'll be lucky not to dam- 
age your eyes. During the daytime 
on the Moon, if you are out in the 
open, the glare from the rocks de- 
mands the use of sunglasses, and 
your pupils will be fully contracted. 
Consequently, though the stars are 
shining in the sky, you won't be able 
to see them and everything will be 
black overhead. (Remember, it is be- 
cause of the Earth’s dense atmos- 
phere that the sky looks blue from 
that planet.) If you want to look at 
the stars, step into the shadow of a 
convenient rock and shield your eyes 
from all the glare around you. 

Then, as your vision adapts itself 
and your pupils enlarge, you'll see 
the stars come out. First there will 
be the bright, familiar constella- 
tions, then the legions of their faint 
companions, until at last the whole 
sky seems packed with glowing dust. 
All those countless points of light 
will be shining with a steady, un- 
varying radiance, none will twinkle 
or scintillate as they do on the clear- 
est nights on Earth. Now you will 
understand why all the great observ- 
atories are on the Moon. You will 
realize that, until he had climbed 
above the atmosphere of his own 
planet, no man had ever really seen 
the stars. 

Though it was known long before 
the first landings that the conquest 
of the Moon would revolutionize 
astronomy, few people believed that 
biologists would find anything of in- 
terest on our satellite. Yet as far 
back as the beginning of the 20th 
Century, evidence had been accu- 
mulating that plant life existed 
around certain craters. There had 
been curious changes of shading 
and variable patches of darkness 
that were hard to explain in any 
other way. 

The explanation was correct. The 
mistake was in assuming that any 
lunar plants would be primitive, 
when a little thought would have 
shown that the reverse must be the 
case. Conditions on the Moon are so 
severe that only very advanced and 
sophisticated types of plant can ex- 
ist there. The primitive, unspecial- 
ized forms died out aeons ago. Most 
of the existing vegetation is found in 
the neighborhood of the great lunar 
clefts, such as the Herodotus Valley, 
for traces of carbon dioxide, water 
vapor and sulphur dioxide occasion- 
ally gush out of these fissures, some- 
times producing short-lived mists 
that are visible from Earth. These 
precious gases are eagerly trapped 
by the slender, cactuslike plants. 
They are absorbed through systems 








of pores and tubes which are virtu- 
ally air compressors. You can cause 
great excitement among the plants 
by deliberately spilling some air 
from your suit. Then the multitudes 
of pores will start frantically opening 
and closing. 

The lunar plants have another in- 
genious trick which allows them to 
trap sunlight without losing water 
vapor. Their upper parts are studded 
with tiny “windows” of horny ma- 
terial, transparent to light but im- 
penetrable to gases. Oddly enough, 
exactly the same technique has been 
worked out independently by certain 
plants in the dry African deserts, 
where in some respects conditions 
are not so very different from those 
on the Moon. 

Incidentally, no one has yet found 
any practical use for these plants. 
They contain too much sulphur to be 
edible, but when we have learned 
more about them they may teach us 
how to grow our own crops on the 
unprotected lunar surface—obvi- 
ously a matter of great practical im- 
portance. 

Is there any evidence of animal, as 
opposed to plant, life on the Moon? 
It’s true that much of the Moon’s 
15,000,000 square miles of highly 
contorted terrain is still unexplored, 
and there may yet be some surprises 
in store for us. But it is most unlikely 
that animal life will be found among 
them. Though biologists have had a 
lot of fun imagining creatures that 
could live under lunar conditions, so 
far none has obliged by making an 
appearance. 

One must not be greedy. The 
Moon has already turned out to be a 
much more valuable and interesting 
place than the first pioneers ex- 
pected. The millions that have been 
sunk into it are beginning to pay off 
in terms of knowledge (from the ob- 
servatories and vacuum labs), of raw 
materials (from the mines and re- 
fueling stations) and of human hap- 
piness (from Pasteur City). There 
were some who feared that when we 
reached the Queen of Night, her ro- 
mance and mystery would be de- 
stroyed. They need not have worried. 
We may roof the lunar craters, 
spread our cities across the dusty 
seas, build our farms on the sun- 
ward slopes of the mountains. We 
will not change the essential nature 
of the Moon. She watched life 
emerge from the steaming oceans of 
the dawn, she saw Man embark on 
the conquest of his own world and, 
a little later, the conquest of space 
itself. She will still be watching, draw- 
ing the tides beneath her, when our 
descendants have spread so far from 
home that few could say in what 
region of the sky lies the ancestral 
planet Earth. THE END 
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NEVADA 
Continued from Page 34 


the Vegas Strip, while its monstrous 
department stores of gambling— 
Harolds Club, the Golden-Bank, 
Nevada Cluband Cal-Neva—almost 
always are in process of enlarge- 
ment, usually a sign of economic 
health. 

Dominant characters of Reno’s 
uninhibited way of life are the 
brothers Wertheimer, Mert and Lou, 
old-time professional gamblers in 
Florida, Detroit and Southern Cali- 
fornia, who now lease the casino at 
the Riverside Hotel from owner 
George Wingfield. Mert Werthei- 
mer, who Nunnally Johnson con- 
siders the most provocative person- 
ality in the entire American West, is 
fond of an anecdote indicative of 
the character of gamblers every- 
where. Mert and a large operator 
set out to go fishing together in the 
Sierra, and Mert, indifferent to sport 
as such, was forced to listen to talk 
of gaffs, leaders, silver doctors and 
gray hackles which seemed less in- 
teresting than considerations of per- 
centage he could imagine. Suddenly, 
however, the fisherman-operator- 
sportsman let drop a gem of philos- 
ophy which Mert has treasured ever 
since. ““So when we get to this fishing 
brook,” his companion explained, 
“we lay out our gear orderly like 
and I take an eight-ounce rod with a 
light gut leader on a light line and 
what do I do? For the first three or 
four casts I throw the line in with 
just something on it for the fish to 
eat. No hooks, just fish food of a 
most delectable sort. That will show 
the fish we’re on the level!” 

In the old days of less impetuous 
schedules, the Southern Pacific’s 
Overland Limited, westbound, used 
to stop for as long as three-quarters 
of an hour to load mail and baggage 
in Reno at the convenient hour of 
ten in the evening, after having al- 
ready dallied a half hour or so in 
Sparks on the outskirts of town 
to change engines. Informed trans- 
continental travelers, aware of the 
bonus of more than an hour’s time 
in a city famed for fun, used to get 
off at Sparks and taxi to the Bank 
Club handily adjacent to the tracks 
in Reno. One could win or lose a 
tidy sum and hoist several nutritious 
drinks in an hour and, just before 
departing, the engineer was accus- 
tomed to give a long blast on his 
whistle and casino attendants shouted 
“Overland leaving” much as theater 
ushers call “curtain going up” at 
the end of intermission. Now, the 
train stops a bare three minutes in 
Reno, and the lagniappe of gaming 


enjoyed by travelers in the old days - 


is just a memory. 
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After trip, Renault guarantees fixed repur- 
chase price on 5 models. For example, on the 
4 C.V., maximum depreciation is $125 first 
month, $75 second month, $50 each follow- 
ing month, or the equivalent in French 
francs. Under the Renault Plan, you can re- 
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Renault will arrange to ship your car back 
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Reno’s dubious fame as a citadel 
of divorce and burial ground for 
broken hearts is so firmly established 
in the national credo that statistics 
are needed to combat it. For the 
record, Washoe County (in which 
Reno is located) in 1953 granted 
4703 divorces while the county 
clerk’s office issued 20,422 marriage 
licenses. And that ratio has remained 
virtually constant for more than a 
decade. 

The incomes derived by the county 
and by private enterprise from mar- 
riage and divorce are, as might be 
expected, reversed, since a divorce 
requires one of the participants to 
remain in the state for at least six 
weeks. The last year when such fig- 
ures were compiled, it was estimated 
that the community benefited by 
more than $6,000,000 from divorces 
and by slightly less than $5,000,000 
from marriages. 

Dude ranching—and all out-of- 
state residents here for divorce are 
classed as dudes—is undeniably a 
factor in the economy. The valley 
resorts south of Reno—Washoe 
Pines, Emmie Wood’s Flying M-E 
Ranch and other de luxe dude 
ranches—charge as high as $100 a 
week in summer and only slightly 
less out of season, and most of them 
are booked well in advance. Since 
a very large proportion of their 
clientele is patently well-to-do, this 
basic $100 per capita per week is by 
no means the entire financial story 
of the divorce picture. 


Reno also has the University of 
Nevada. The university has ap- 
proximately 1500 students, mostly 
native Nevadans, 
whom are supported by scholarships 
financed by Harolds Club, the Reno 
department store of gambling. Every 
year Harolds presents a scholarship 


to an outstanding student in each of 


the state’s thirty-five high schools. 
The only requirement, aside from 
scholastic achievement, is that, dur- 
ing the four years in which he at- 
tends the university, he shall never 
enter the portals or play the devices 
of chance at Harolds Club. 

Best known of the technical 
schools at N.U. is the Mackay 
School of Mines, endowed by the 
family of John Mackay, the silver 
king of Comstock times, for more 
than $3,000,000 at the turn of the 
century. It is one of the ranking 
institutions in its field in the coun- 
try, the peer of those at Columbia, 


Missouri and the University of 


Colorado. 
Another N.U. school that gets a 


lot of attention is its school of 


journalism under the administration 
of Professor A. L. Higginbotham, a 
former Cleveland Plain- Dealer man. 
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about 140 of 


Whatever one’s estimate of the 
worth of journalism schools, and the 
matter will get you an argument in 
any city room, N.U. has had a re- 
markable record for placement of 
graduates on Western newspapers. 
Among its alumni are Ed Mont- 
gomery, of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, who won the 1951 Pulitzer Prize 
for local reporting, and Ted Scripps, 
youngest grandson of old Edward 
W. Scripps, and one of the overseers 
of the $40,000,000 Scripps Founda- 
tion. 

In 1953 the university opened a 
branch in Las Vegas which is known 
as Nevada Southern. This is prin- 
cipally notable for the presence on 
its teaching staff of Dr. Effie Mona 
Mack, biographer of Mark Twain 
in Nevada and the state’s ranking 
woman of letters. 


Nevada life outside Reno and Las 
Vegas is less influenced by the econ- 
omy of gambling and, with certain 
exceptions, more or less resembles 
small-town life elsewhere in the 
West. The old spacious violence 


characteristic of the frontier has, of 


course, largely disappeared, but now 
and then there is a reversion to type. 
Such was the case with the shooting 
outside the Senator Saloon directly 
across the street from the State 
Capitol in Carson City five years 
ago. Two cowpokes from Minden, 
meeting on the sidewalk, opened fire 
in the best Culver City tradition, 
scattering the citizenry and griev- 
ously ventilating each other. What 
fascinated Nevadans was not the 
shooting itself—to which they are 
acclimatized by tradition if not con- 
temporary practice—but the fact that 
a number of stray slugs penetrated 
the contents of a delivery wagon full 
of laundry. The community rocked 
with merriment over what a local 
wit described as the first legitimate 
excuse for the condition in which 
laundries frequently return shirts to 
their customers. 

The other communities of Nevada 
resemble nothing so much as rare 
and infrequent jewels strung along 
some of the finest highways in the 
world, where the natives consider 
eighty-five the normal cruising speed 
on their way to Lake Mead or Salt 
Lake. So splendid are Nevada's 
roads that the state is fast becoming 
a paradise for sports-car drivers, 
thousands of whom tool up from 
California every summer to make 
safari. The Nevada Horseless Car- 
riage Club, largely sponsored by 
Harrah’s Club of Reno, possesses 


one of the finest collections of 


antique and classic motorcars in the 
world. 

Carson City, Nevada’s tiny cap- 
ital, is one of the few state capitals 
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in the Union without a railroad, and 
save for its neon lights and cement 
sidewalks is a page right out of the 

Old West. The principal employers 

of its inhabitants are the state and 

Federal governments, whose rank- 

ing Officers are available to callers 

to a degree that is unheard of in 

Washington or Albany. At noon- 

time, when it is in session, the 

Nevada Senate rises for lunch in a 

body and occupies counter stools 

across the street, at the Senator 

Restaurant founded by State Sen. 

Kenneth Johnson. 

Nevada politics are a triumph of 
simplicity and democratic practice 
and, at election times, of almost 
intolerable bad feeling. Until the 
death, practically in harness, of that 
noble old war horse, Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran, the state’s politicians looked 
largely to him for guidance. What- 
ever other Americans may have felt 
about Mr. McCarran’s foreign poli- 
cies, Nevadans revered him as a 
personal senator and a deliverer of 
instant and effective service. The 
microscopic population of the state 
made it possible for him to give his 
personal attention to almost every- 
one. The Silver State’s other senator, 
George W. Malone, and McCarran’s 
successor, Sen. Alan Bible, have not 
yet had time to build up the prestige 
in Washington that was enjoyed by 
McCarran. 

In the days when the United 
States Senate was regarded as the 
world’s most exclusive club, Nevada 
contributed a long succession of 
‘silver senators”’ including the peer- 
less William Morris Stewart, “father 
of American mining law’; John 
Percival Jones, hero of the great 
fire in Crown Point mine; William 
Sharon, satrap of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia on the Comstock; Francis G. 
Newlands, Sharon’s son-in-law; and 
finally in our own generation, Key 
Pittman. 

Generally regarded as McCarran’s 
proconsul and heir in the Silver 
State is a powerful, conservative, 
personable Reno real-estate pro- 
moter and booster for all things 
Nevadan named Norman Biltz, 
whom Fortune termed “The Duke 
of Nevada.”’ Biltz, who is fifty-three 
and might seem to the unperceptive 
to spend an inordinate portion of 
his day shooting the breeze with Lou 
Wertheimer and other viveurs in the 
Riverside Casino, is the most influen- 
tial businessman in Nevada. Owner 
of a huge ranch on the Humboldt, 
with 14,000 head of cattle, and 
major owner of the real estate 
around Donner Lake in the Sierra, 
Biltz’ authority in Nevada affairs is 
far greater than his wealth alone 
implies. Few business ventures can 
flourish without his approval. The 
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Incomparable comfort and relaxation ore 
featured at this complete resort hotel. Lo- 
cated directly on the ocean, 4 miles north 
of W. Palm Beoch. Air-conditioned hotel 
rooms, apartments with cooking facilities. 
Send for illustrated folder 
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VACATION - 


@ Directly on the Gulf on a wide, 
safe beach—200 luxury apartments 
for 2 to 6 persons. Morrison’s Impe- 
rial House for dining and cocktails. 
Write T. A. Maguire, Manager 
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6805 Gulf Bivd. St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 


MOTOR COURT—FLORIDA 
Grey Gull Apartment Motel 








New Efficiency Apartments. Located on Crescent Beach, 
Siesta Key. Sarasota-by-the-Sea. Tiled baths, Central 
heat, air conditioned. Swimming Pool. Folder 


Mrs. Ruth A. Thompson, Rt. 4—Box 879A, Sarasota, Florida 
Summer resort: Rust Pond Cottages, Wolfeboro, N.H. 
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Cuba’s most luxurious resort 


Superb hotel restaurant and 
room service. Casino, orchestras, 
theatrical stars, pools, cabafias and 
miles of white sand, blue sea. Each 
‘ room with private balcony. 
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HOTEL VARADERO INTERNACIONAL 
270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. -EL 5-3325 


NEW YORK 
Lake Placid Marcy 


World-famous mountain village's newest and finest hote! 








Ideal for honeymoon or holiday. Rates from $10 daily 
including superlative food. Special low rate honeymoon 
package. Recommended by Duncan Hines and AAA. Free 





souvenir booklet. Write. potel Marcy, Lake Placid, N. Y. 





Visit quaint, 
fabulous Key West! 


~ KEY SOESTER 


LUXURIOUS HOTEL & 
COTTAGE COLONY 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED ! 
116 rooms, private bath; efficiencies; 
ranch cottages * pool, cabanas, 

shuffleboard, excellent fishing 







































Get set for our birthday — 
your party. A mammoth resort 
celebration with festivals, 
special events, and day and 
night fun will 
whirl through the 
year to mark this fun 
city's fortieth anniversary in 
the sun! Enjoy surf and pool, 
golf, tennis, fishing, and 
sightseeing this year 
</ with an added 
accent on excitement. 
We've planned a big year 
for your fun. 
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smart cocktail lounge 
and dining room. 


Write NOW for 
free color folder. 


THE KEY WESTER 
So. Roosevelt Bivd., on the Ocean, Key West, Fla. 
Charles Helberg, President 
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Island’ 43 


Once the haunt of Jose Gaspar— 
now, the native charm of this isle is 
irresistible to worldwide visitors, 


Beach—Gulf swimming —Finest 


Florida fishing, incl. Tarpon—golf— 
Am. Plan. See Travel Agent: Write 
J. R. GEMRING, Mgr. 

Color Brochure. N.Y. office: WH 30573 
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BOCA GRANDE-FLORIDA 
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Newest, most complete hotel and apartment 
directly on the ocean. Fresh-water pool, 
solarium and sundeck. Luxuriously furnished 
ecean-view accommodations. De luxe three 
bedroom Penthouse available Dec. 
May |. Write: P. O. Box 4545 H, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 
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Directly on the Ocean 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
Attractive rooms and suites with 
private balconies overlooking 
Florida’s finest beach. Fine food served 
in palm-shaded patio or Marine Dining 
Room. Entertainment in LeCirque 
Cocktail Lounge. For brochure & 
rates, see any Travel Agent or write: 


505 N. ATLANTIC BLVD., APT. H 





for ultra happy 
FLORIDA LIVING 
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Styled 





Try Fort Lauderdale's showplace. It is 
a paradise of beauty and comfort. Each 
impeccably furnished apartment has a 
private balcony overlocking ocean, 
large rooms and walk-in closets, hand- 
some electric kitchens. Palm-shaded 
beach and large swim pool. Full details 
on request. Write today! 


GOLD COAST apartments 


545 N. Atlantic Blvd., Apt. H 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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Visit America’s 


Hilleamibarg 


VIRGINIA 


Find inspiration in the famous 
buildings, historic shrines, and 
beautiful gardens in the colonial 
capital of Virginia where Thomas 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other 
great patriots lived. Dine in its un- 
usual taverns—King’s Arms and 
Chowning’s. Fine lodgings at mod- 
ern hotels and colonial guest houses 
~—golf, tennis and cycling. 
18th Century Plays and Concerts Weekly 
Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 
Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


Write direct or contact Reservation Ofices— New 
York : 630 Fifth Ave., 
ington: 910 17th St., 


Tel. Clrele 6-6800, Wash- 
NW, Republic 7-8114. 








happy choice in BERMUDA 


Cade Hobnue 


HOTEL ... Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 


Bermuda’s largest seaside resort, 180- 
acre estate . . . largest private beach, pool, 
all sports . . . adjoins championship Mid- 
Ocean golf course . . . 300 outside rooms 
with sweeping views . . . shops. 


Howard F. Hohl, Gen. Mor. 
Beautiful color folders are available 
See your Travel Agent or 
’ William P. Wolfe Organization, Rep. 
Dept. LG, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
Also Boston, Phila., Cleveland, Chi., & Toronto 
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AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK 
18 MILES FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 





Friendly, planned entertainment, western 
atmosphere. Magnificent new lodge. 
Unexcelled cuisine. Rodeos, Pack Trips, 
Chuck Wagon Dinners, Stage Coach 


Rides. Reasonable rates, 


See your travel agent or write for Free booklet. 
Paradise Ranch 12, Woodland Park, Colorado, 


Owners 
















MR. AND MRS, FRANK SNELL, JR., 


rer: 


a bit of the old west in the deep south! 


A 700 acre vacationland, 18-hole 
championship Golf Course, Heated 
Pool. 

Planned Entertainment. Wagon- 
loads of Dude Ranch activities. 
Lusty ranch style meals and room 
with private bath included in 
rates starting at $10. 








ee SS 
JOHNNY REVOLTA Canter season 


OCEAN SPRINGS, MISS. 
& Gladys Waters, Proprietors 
SEND FOR COLOR FOLDER 


The = of Your Life—7 days $77 


Vacation at S-Bar-V, high in the Rockies. Ride, swim, 
fish lake or river; enjoy scenic trips, square dancing, best 
meals you ever ate! Send for big free picture folder with 
special family rates 


Sportsiand Valley Ranch, Winter Park 1, Colo. 


S Half Diamond Ranch—Est. 1927. 


On shores of Premier Lake 74’, in Banff country. Alt. 2800’. 
Good horses, good trails, ranch activities, excellent food 
All water sports, inc. skiing; good fishing. Hunting in Sea 
oon Rates ioe Families. Member Dude Rancher Asso. since 


Write Mrs. E. L. Staples, Skcokumchuck, B.C. 
Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Resort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 35 
miles——-Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and 
cottages. Offering horseback riding, pack trips, dining, 
surf boarding, sailboating, swimming, fishing, canoeing 


For reservations write Les V. Averill—Owner 
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Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 
Famed typical Western ranch near Tucson in scenic 
unspoiled Border country. Ride where “ Broken Lance” 
and many other movies made. Swimming, Hunting, Tennis. 
Recommended: Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for brochure 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 


Thunderhead Ranch, Tucson 


Famous for finest foods, beautiful swimming pool, golden 
Palomino horses and Western hospitality Get away from 
icy winds, snow and slush, and “take in the slack" at 


Thunderhead Ranch, Box 1430, Tucson, Ariz. 
Rancho DeLos Caballeros, Wickenburg 








Bask in luxurious sunshine at this famous 45,000 acre 
working ranch. Golf, swimming and all ranch activities 
Children's counselor & day school. Let your travel agent 


make reservations or write direct 


In S.F. Ph YU 2-6905; in L.A. TR 3671; in Seattle MU 1981 


Wild Horse Ranch (World Famous) 





For the best vacation you will ever have! Rates start at 
$72 weekly for everything. No extras. Horseback riding, 
heated swimming pool, delicious food. Arizona at its best 


Write for illustrated folder 
Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 
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For the Holiday 
of a Lifetime 







Visit the showplace 
of the Gulf Coast 
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paradox that Biltz is a firm Repub- 
lican while McCarran was an old- 
line Democrat was easily resolved by 
their joint, individual and fanatic 
devotion to the welfare of Nevada. 
Biltz, who stems from Connecticut, 
has made a profound study of what 
Fortune calls “the care and feeding 
of millionaires,” and has been largely 
instrumental in effecting tax legisla- 
tion which has induced substantial 
numbers of wealthy men to live in 
Nevada. It is interesting to note that 
in average individual income Nevada 
ranks third, preceded only by Con- 
necticut and Delaware. 


Nevada’s towns extend north and 
south on the extreme Western edge 
of the state along the valleys and 
arable meadows which receive water 
from the Sierra: Reno, Carson City, 
Gardnerville and Minden; and east 
and west along the routes of the 
Southern Pacific and Western Pa- 
cific Railroads, where in the 19th 
Century came into being such com- 
munities as Wells, Elko, Palisade, 
Battle Mountain and Winnemucca, 
variously sustaining life as ranching 
centers, warehouses to remoter ham- 
lets and as stopping places on U.S. 
Route 40. 

If the traveler is amazed to dis- 
cover such once flourishing com- 
munities as Eureka and Austin, he 
must remember that both of these 
towns once knew great mining ac- 
tivities and both formerly had rail- 
roads of their own connecting with 
the life-giving main line of the 
Southern Pacific. 

The life of today’s average Ne- 
vadan is uncomplicated by the 
urgency of existence in the East or 
elsewhere in an industrial age. He 
probably makes a living as pro- 
prietor of a motel, an ever-increasing 
industry everywhere in the state; as 
an employee of an eminently lei- 
surely commonwealth; as a banker 
or insurance man in Reno, a city 
characterized by something less than 
the frenetic tensions of Wall Street; 
as a rancher in the agricultural com- 
munities of Yerington, Dayton, Fal- 
lon or Minden, or as a dealer or 
other employee in one of the many 
houses of chance. 

As a generality, dealers in Nevada 
gambling casinos are employees, not 
proprietors of the games they con- 
duct. Here and there away from 
Reno or Las Vegas can be discov- 
ered an old-time individualist of 
the green baize who owns his own 
bank. 

Such a character out of the heroic 
past is Virginia City’s Honest Uncle 
Len Haffey, Comstock-born Ne- 
vadan who maintains the roulette 
wheel and twenty-one table at The 
Delta Saloon in Virginia’s fabled 





C Street. Len is venerable, bald as a 
statehouse dome, slow of speech 
and movement and, what makes 
him almost unique in an age of 
hustle, slow on the roll. A high- 
pressure professional dealer at rou- 
lette will spin three games every two 
minutes, four or five if he has a 
stacker or assistant to clear the 
table. Len discusses politics and 
seems in no apparent hurry to put 
the snatch on his customer’s dollar. 


One thing Nevadans share in com- 
mon: when the fishing or deer hunt- 
ing season opens, they will turn the 
locks on their places of business— 
barbershop or bar, bank or 
bagnio—for the duration. Other out- 
door attractions, aimed at the ever- 
growing tourist trade, are increas- 
ingly occupying the Nevada mind. 
Lake Mead, for example, above 
Hoover Dam, has become perhaps 
the most improbably situated yacht- 
ing center in the entire world. Reno 
Ski Bow! with its spectacular lifts is 
helping to make the town a year- 
round instead of a seasonal resort. 
Desert explorers and rock collectors 
regard Nevada’s southern deserts 
as a paradise of buttes productive 
of agate and other semiprecious 
stones. 

Life in Virginia City, where the 
author makes his residence among 
the dusty but romantic souvenirs of 
the Comstock bonanzas, strives val- 
iantly to maintain itself as a tattered 
page from the life of the authentic 
Old West. Since its only source of 
income is from tourists, it has to. 
It glories in its twenty saloons for 
950-odd permanent residents, per- 
haps the greatest density of oases in 
the world; in Piper’s Opera House 
where the mighty once assembled in 
claw-hammer coats to hear the cele- 
brated of their generation perform 
Hamlet or Mazeppa; and in the still 
functioning outrages of the Territo- 
rial Enterprise. Virginia City was de- 
lighted with the witticism attributed 
to Charlie Addis, C Street’s fore- 

Continued on Page 126 
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Youll talk for years about 
your Glacier Park vacation 








How you explored Montana’s Rocky Mountain How you relaxed in Nature’s own air-condition- How you vacationed on the way —forgot travel 
magic in Glacier National Park—and discovered ing—and thrilled to Glacier’s snow-capped peaks worries on Great Northern’s safe, luxurious 
the secret of world-famous Trick Falls. —right from the sun deck of your luxury hotel. Western Star—direct to Glacier Park. 


Cin MENTAL OIvIDE 
LOGAN PASS 


PAROS ane 
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How you photographed and talked with Black- How you marveled at the view from Logan Pass How you harmonized that night on the shore of 
feet Indians in full ceremonial dress—part of —6664 feet high on spectacular Going-to-the- Swiftcurrent Lake—and promised yourself you’d 
Glacier’s excitingly colorful atmosphere. Sun highway—a breath-taking scenic vista. come back soon to glorious Glacier. 









See America First! 
Go carefree, be car-free... 
Go Great Northern Streamliners 








For information on Glacier Park, Pacific North- 
west or California, write P.G. Holmes, Passenger Stops daily in Glacier Park 

Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, WESTERN STAR — y " ne 
Department H-25, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. June 15 through September 10 
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Up Leng Diftinee call 


A Long Distance call means so much 

to someone who means so much 

to you. Only the telephone carries all the 
warmth of your voice. So send your 
greetings by Long Distance today. The cost 


is small wherever you call. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh 45¢ 
New York to Boston 55¢ 
Chicago to Atlanta ........... $1.05 
Philadelphia to Miami ......... $1.35 
Los Angeles to Washington, D.C. $2.00 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first 
three minutes, after 6 o'clock every night and all day 
Sunday. They do not include the federal excise tax 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Continued from Page 124 

most character and seventy-seven- 
year-old newsboy for the Territorial 
Enterorise. 

Encountering another ancient 
who was carrying three loaves of 
bread under one arm and six bot- 
tles of Old Reprehensible under 
the other, Charlie incredulously 
asked, “What in hell are you going 
to do with all that bread?” 


Perhaps the key to Nevada’s feel- 
ing of superiority to and independ- 
ence from the rest of the Union lies 
in the circumstance that it has more 
about it of the 19th Century and 
less of the 20th than any other part 
of the nation. 

The one link with the immediate 
present, and the atomic future—the 
selection of Frenchman’s Flat near 





Las Vegas as the proving ground 
for many tests of atomic armament— 
is viewed with distaste by Nevadans. 
Nor do they particularly admire the 
jet noises, the strange sights and 
sounds, the trailing vapors in the 
night skies that connote the jet age. 
Philosophically, however, they ac- 
cept these things on the basis of the 
state’s own highly explosive and 
pyrotechnic past. Any community, 
they reflect, that could survive the 
gunfire and the tumults of Nevada’s 
pioneers can take the atomic age in 
its stride. A hydrogen bomb, did 
you say, stranger? You should have 
been in Carson City in the sixties 
when Senator William Morris Stew- 
art tried cases before the Supreme 
Court with a Colt’s Navy revolver 
in each hand! We’re used to that 
sort of thing. THE END 
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Behind the facade of revolution, volcano and jungle, 
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what are these turbulent republics really like? 
A fascinating story of a still-undiscovered tourist land. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, by William A. Krauss 


In this tiny state everything happens 
in a big way—from high deeds in 1776 
to the fantastic growth of the Du Pont 


colossus. 


DELAWARE, by James Warner Bellah 


Here is one of the greatest democratic 


assemblies of all time— 


a domain of sharp wit, hot debates and rules for almost everything— 
including insolence toward an opponent. 


BRITAIN’S PARLIAMENT, by Maurice Edelman, M.P. 


Is the mythical 400 still the arbiter of American taste and fashion— 
and snobbery? Here are the latest fables and foibles of 


HIGH SOCIETY, U.S.A., by Cleveland Amory 


Baseball fans and their families can have a preview of the Big Leagues 
in spring training, with time for other tropical enchantments. 


FLORIDA’S BASEBALL RIVIERA, by Carl L. Biemiller 


Jerome Weidman’s Good Reading selection is a vivid chapter 
from The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 


by the greatest historian the world has 


known. 


THE SACK OF ROME, by Edward Gibbon 


A famous playwright looks back on his childhood 
in New York’s lustiest borough. The fourth 
in a series of articles by noted authors on their home towns. 


A BOY GREW IN BROOKLYN, by Arthur Miller 


A four-day visit to Charleston, South Carolina— 
historic monuments, magnificent plantations, 
the best restaurants, beautiful gardens—all on fifty dollars. 


THRIFT TOUR OF CHARLESTON, by Selby Paul 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One; a hilarious story about 
Bob Benchley’s forays in the business world, by his son, Nat 
Benchley; Cocktail Fashions and many other features of 


special interest... . 
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in your March HOLIDAY. 
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...dt’s always 
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GRACE LINE 





Fun and sun on the broad Santa beach deck. Cruise clothes B. Altman & Co., N. Y. Photograph by Robert Bagby 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


Grace “Santas” are especially designed for tropical cruising . . . all rooms outside, 
each with private bath . . . light, airy dining rooms . . . outdoor tiled swimming pools. 
Twelve Day Caribbean Cruises in the luxurious “‘Santa Rosa’ and “‘Santa Paula.” 
Also 16-18 Day Caribbean Cruises on modern cargo-passenger “‘Santas.” Sailings from New York every Friday. 
See your Travel Agent or Grace Line, Hanover Square, New York. 


Agents and Offices in all Principal Cities. 








